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Plan and Divifion of the Fourth Volume Page 1 
f BOO K VII. continued. 
G RA. 


Ster. I. Conſequences of the defeat of the Athenians by, 


in Sicily. Revolt of the allies. Alcibiades grows 
into great power with Tiſſaphernes 2 


Szcr. II. The return of Alcibiades to Athens nego- 


tiated, upon condition of eſtabliſhing the ariſto- 
cratical, in the room of the democtatical govern- 
ment. Tiſſaphernes concludes a new treaty with 
the Lacedaemonians _ 7 
Szcr: III. The whole authority of the Athenian go- 
vernment having been veſted in four hundred per- 
ſons, they abuſe it tyrannically, and are depoſed. 


Alcibiades is recalled, After various accidents, and 


ſeveral conſiderable victories, he returnsin triumph 
to Athens, and is appointed generaliſſimo. He cau- 
ſes the great Myſteries to be celebrated, and de- 
parts with the fleet FSR 7 


Sect, IV. The Lacedaemonians appoint Lyſander 


admiral. He becomes very powerful with. youn 


Cyrus, who commanded in Aſia. He beats the Aa- 


thenian fleet near Epheſus in the-abſence of Alci- 
biades, who is deprived of the command. Ten ge- 
nerals are choſen in his ſtead. Callicratidas ſucceeds 


Lyſander 22 


Srer. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians 
near the Arginuſae. The Athenians paſs ſentence 
of death upon ſeveral of their generals, for not ha- 


ving brought off the bodies of thoſe who had been 


ſlain in the battle. Socrates alone has the courage 
- to. oppoſe ſo unjuſt a ſentence + 30 
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* "vcr: VI. Lyſander commands the Lee 
fleet. Cyrus is recalled to court by his fatheg, T 


5 


fander's celebrated victory over the 
Aegoſpotamos 
Sect. VII. Athens beſieged by Lyſander, capitol 


vernment, and eſtabliſhes thirty commanders in it. 
He ſends Gylippus before him to Sparta with all 
the gold and ſilver taken from the enemy. Decree 
of Sparta upon the uſe to be made of it. The 
Peloponneſian war ends in this manner. Death 
of Darius Nothus . 45 
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CHAPTER I. 


Sxer, 1. Coronitloh of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus 
attempts to aſſaſſinate his brother, and is ſent into 

Aſia Minor. Cruel rèyenge of Statira, wife of Ar- 

taxerxes, upon the authors and accomplices in the 

| murder of her brother. Death of Alabiades. His 

character 

- Sxcr. II. The thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid 

ties at Athens. They put Theramenes one of their 
- "colleagues to death. tes takes his defence up- 

on himſelf. Thraſybulus attacks the tyrants, makes 
himſelf maſter of Athens, and reſtores its liberty 58 

Secr. III. Lyſander abuſes his power in an extraordi- 


nary manner. fe is recalled to PT have the | 


complaint of Pharnabaſus 


CHAPTER: I. 


Young Cyrus, with the aid'of the Gredan troops, 
..endeavours to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes. 
He is killed in battle. Famous retreat of the ten 
"thouſand 
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Ti. Szcr.1, r his brother 


Artaxerxes. Thirteen thouſand Greeks join him. 
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and ſurrenders. Lyſander changes the form of go- 
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Peer a march of fix months. 70 


is killed 5 76 
Srcr. III. Elogy of Cyrus 84 
Sxcr. IV. The King is for compelling the Greeks to 
deliver up their arms. They reſolve to die rather 
than ſurrender themſelves. A treaty is made with 
them. Tiſſaphernes takes upon him to conduct 
them back to their own country. He treacher- 
ouſly ſeizes Clearchus and four other generals, who 


are all put to death | | 87 
Sect, V. Retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks from 
the province of Babylon to Trebiſond' © 95 


Secr. VI. The Greeks, after having undergone ex- 
ceſlive fatigues, and ſurmounted many dangers, 
arrive upon the fea-coaſt oppoſite to Byzantium. 
They pals the Strait, and engage in the ſervice of 
Seuthes prince of Thrace. Xenophon afterwards 


repaſſes the ſea, advances to Pergamus, and joins 


Thimbron general of the Lacedaemonians, who 
marches againft Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus 03 
Szcrt, VII. Conſequences of Cyrus's death in the 
court of Artaxerxes. Cruelty and jealouſy of 


Paryſatis. Statira poiſoned. 110 
HAP TER . 


Szcr, I. The Grecian cities of lonia implore aid of 


the Lacedaemonians againſt Artaxerxes. Rare pru- 
dence of a lady continued in her huſband's go- 
vernment after his death. Ageſilaus elected King 
of Sparta. His character. 114 
Sect. 8 ſets out for Aſia. Lyſander falls 
out with him, and returns to Sparta. His ambitious 
deſigns to alter the ſucceſſion to the throne” 124 
Sect, III. Expeditions of Ageſilaus in Aſia. Diſgrace 
and death of Tiſſaphernes. Sparta gives Ageſilaus 


the command of its armies by ſea and land. He | 
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er, II. The battle of Cunaxa. The Greeks are 
victorious on their ſide, Artaxerxes on his. Cyrus 
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deuten Piſander to command the fleet. ade 
0f A eſilaus and Pharnabaſus. | E 


Ser. 
8 ſilaus recalled by-the Ephorito defend his 


2 Birth of Socrates. He 4 hes at firſt to 


Fri 
Beer. II. Of the gonnes, 00 Gopter ſpiuit of $0- 


: +l 06 III. Socrates deckired the-wiſeſt of mankind 


wo. $f 0 


ue againſt the bee 


C's der- directly. Lyſander's death. Victory oi the 
Lacedaemonians near Nemae. Their fleet beaten 
to Conon at Cnidos.” E Lace- 
daemonians at Coronaea | 138 


| ger V. Ageſilaus returns viftorious to Sparta. He 


un retains his ity and antient manners. 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, 


1 || hatefu} 10 the Greeks, concluded by N 


the Lacediemonian 


ef VI. War of Artaxerxes againſt Evagoras King 


of Salamin. Elogy and character of that prince, 


24g Tiribaſus falſely accuſed; hie accuſer puniſhed +56 


Ser. VII. [The expedition of Artaxerxes againſt the 
n We EN N 367 


. CHAPTER IV, 


tm He. 


Hiſtory of Socrates a 176 


Pere ; then to the {tndy of the ſciences: His 

., wonderful progreſs in them: his taſte for moral 
olophy : bis manner of living, and —_—_ 
rom the ill humour of his wife 


crates 7 ' _ 183 


by the oracle of Delphos 


Sucre. Socrates de votes himſelf entirely to the 2 


ſtruction of the youth of Athens. Affection of his 

* - diſciples. for him. The admirable. principles with 
erte them. either for emen — 

* 187 

Sers V. Socrages applies himſelf to diſcredit the 

- Sophilts i in the opinion of the young e 
e is to be underſtood of the ironical charac- 
ter aſeribed io him 196 
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"CHAPTER 1 ©. 


Burk, I. Abridged idea of the Spartan 
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beer. II. Love of poverty infifrened at sere 2 
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* 413 


on Socrates by the N and upon Socrates 
- himſelf e 


- Mannersand cuſtoms of the Gre 235 
of Political government 232, 233 


government. 
Entire ſubmiſſion tothe laws in a manner the foul” 


ARTICLE 1 n f 
Of the of Sparta WW. 9 


Szcr. III. Laws eſtabliſhed by Minos in Crete the ER 2 
model of thoſe of Sparta 224K 3 
| ARTICLE I. = 
Of the government of Athens. 2 57 9 
Sxcr. I. Foundation of the government of Athens 
according to Solon's plan a2 
Sect, II. Of the inhabitants of Athens = Rs | - 
1. Of the citizens I 
2. Of the lirangers * 17 
23. Of the ſervants 222 
Ser. III. Of the council or ſenate of five hundred 
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| Sn cr. VI. Of the aſſemblies of the people 


7257 


ser. IV. Of the Areopagus 
Sgr. V. Of the magiſtrates 


SECT, VII. Of trials 
Sect; VIII. Of the Amphictyons 
Scr. IX. Of the revenues of Athens 
Sssrcr. X. Of the education of the youth 
1. Dancing. Muſic 
2. Of the other exerciſes of the body 275 


3. Of the exerciſes of the mind 277 


"CHAPTER 1. 


Of War 279 


Secr. I. People of Greece in all times very warlike, 
eſpecially the Lacedaemonians and Athenians ib. 
ster. II. Origin and caufe of the valour and mili- 
tary virtue by which the Lacedaemonians and A- 
thenians always diſtinguiſhed themſelves 280 
Secr, III. Different kind of troops of which the ar- 
mies of the Lacedaemonians and Athenians were 
compoſed 


| 28 
nl Of the maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forces 


8 | 238 
K Stor. V. Peculiar character of the Athenians 294 


3 5 5 Ker VI Common character of the Lacedaemoni- 


aus and Athenians | 299 
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Plan and Diviſion of che Fourth Volume. 


HIS fourth volume includes the hiſtory of twenty 
eight years, from the defeat of Nicias in Sicily, 


79 which happened in the nineteenth year of the Peloponneſian 
ce, war, and the elevemtiof Darius Nothus, to the nineteenth 
0. year of the reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, two years after 
1 the treaty of Antalcides, that is to fay, from an, Mun, 
30 3591 to 3619. : 


This volume may be divided into five parts, 


The firſt, which contains an aceount of what paſſed 


1 

oy during eleven years, and begins immediately after the de- 
4 fear of the Athenians inSidly, includes the glorious return 
= of Alcibiades to Athens ; the exploits of Lyſander and 
* Callicratidas the Lacedacmnonians: 3 the raking of At 

4 which puts an end to the Peloponneſian war; the death 
40 Darius Nothus; the domeſtic troubles of the Perſian court 
4 in the beginning of the reign of Artazerxes Mnemon ; the 


death of Alcibiades ; the re-eftabliſhment of the liberties 
of Athens, and the firſt years of Ageſilaus King of Sparta. 

The ſecond relates the enterprize of young Cyrus againſt . 
his brother Artaxerxes, and the famous retreat af the ten 


The third contains what paſſed during about Gs 
years, from the return of the Greeks to the peace of An- 
talcides, in which time appeared particularty\ageſilans. | 
King, of Sparta, and Conon the Athenian general. 0 
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The fifth explains the manners and cuſtom 
Grecian people, eſpecially the Lacedaemonians and A- 
thenians, their political and military government, "theip 
religion, feaſts, games and combats, ſo much celebrated 
in Greece, 

During the interval of about thirty years, conalacd 
in this volume, the holy ſcripture is entirely ſilent upon 


the hiſtory of the Jews, and continues ſo till the time of 


the Maccabees. 


— 


The moſt Sade e events amongſt the Romans, are 
the ſiege of Veii, the taking of Rome by the Gauls, the 
victories of M. Furius Camillus, which paſſed between the 
years 350 and 380 from the building of Rome, 


BOOK VIII. continued. 
c H A P. II. 


His chapter is the ſequel of the preceeding book, 
and contains the eight laſt years of the Pelopon- 
neſian war, duting as many years of the reign of Darius 
Nothus. | 
Secr. I, Conſequences of the defeat of the Athenians in 
Sicily. Revolt of the Allies. Alcibiades grows, inte 
great power with Tiſſaphernes. 
(a) 4 i HE defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe gave 
| occaſion for great movements throughout all 
Greece. The people who had not yet joined either ſide, 
and waited to be determined by the event, reſolved to 
declare againſt them. The allies of the Lacedacmonis 
ans believed, that the time was come to deliver them for 
ever from the expences of a war which lay very heavy 
upon them, by the ſpeedy and final ruin of Athens. Thoks 
of Athens, who followed them only out of conſtraint, ſee» 
ing no appearance of any future reſource for that repub- 


lic, after the dreadful blow it had received, thought it 


beſt to take the advantage of ſo favourable a conjuncture, 
for throwing off the yoke of dependence, and reſuming 
their liberty. Diſpoſitions of this kind inſpired the PINA 


| duaecmonians with great views, which were ſupported by 


* 3591. * C. 413. Thucyd. I. vil. p. 553. 
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=_ had conceived, that their Sicilian allies | 
14 h join them in the ſpring with 2 caval army, g- 
their WET by the rains of the Athenian fleet 
ated ® (db) in eſſect, the people of Euboea, Chio, ol Leſ- 

bos, with ſeveral others, gave the Lacedaemonians to un- 
ined derſtand, that they were ready to quit the party of the 
pon Athenians, if they would take them under their protec- 


e of tion. At the ſame time came deputies from Tiſſapher- 

nes and Pharnabaſus. The firſt was governor of Lydia 
are and Ionia, the other of the Helleſpont. Thoſe viceroys 
the of Darius wanted neither application nor zeal for the in- 


the tereſt of their maſter. Tiſſaphernes, promiſing the Lace- 
daemonians all the neceſſary expences for their troops, 
preſſed them to arm directly, and to join him; becauſe the 
Athenian fleet prevented him from levying the uſual con- 
tributions in his province; and had put it out of his pow 


ok, er to remit thoſe of preceding years to the king. He hoped 
on- beſides, with that powerful aid, to get into his hands with 
rius more eaſe a certain nobleman, who had revolted, and 
+4 whom he had the King's orders to ſend to him dead or 
* alive. This was Amorges the baſtard of Piſſuthna. Phar- 


nabaſus at the ſame time demanded ſhips to reduce the 
cities of the Helleſpont from their ſubjection to the Athe- 
nians ; who alſo prevented him from lexying the tributes 
of his government. 

The Lacedaemonians thought it proper to begin by a- 
tisfying Tiſſaphernes; and the credit of Alcibiades con- 
tributed very much to the taking that reſolution. He im- 
barked with Calcidaeus for Chio, which took arms upon 
their arrival, and declared for the Lacedaemonians. Up- 
on the news of this revolt, the Athenians reſolved to 
take the * thouſand talents out of the treaſury, which had 
been depoſited there from the beginning of the war, af - 


e. r turing repeated the decree which prohibited it. Mi- 
8 Jetus alſo revolted ſoon after. Tiſſaphernes, having joined 
B | his troops with thoſe of Sparta, attacked and took the 
= | city of Iaſus, in which (c) Amorges had ſhut himſelf up, 
* who was taken alive, and ſent into Perſia. That gover-- 


lb) Thueyd. I. viii. p. 555-558, (e) Thueyd. I. viii. p. 5686 
Three millions of of livres, 's 


A 


"ade gave 4 month's pay to: he whole army, at a N 
ot ten pence a-day to each ſoldier, obferving ad” 
orders to give them only A 
(d) Galcidaeus. then made a treaty with | 

in the name of the Lacedaemonians ; of which 5 = ere, 
principal articles was, that all the country which had been 
ſabje& to the King or his predeceſſors, ſhould remain in 
his hands, It was renewed ſome time after by Therames 
nes, another general of the Lacedaemonians, with ſome 
finall alterations. But when this treaty came to be exa- 
mined at Sparta, it was found, that too great conceſfions 
nad been made to the King of Perſia, in giving up all the 
places held by himſelf or his anceſtors, which was to make 
him maſter of the greateſt part of Greece, Theflaly, Lo- 
eris, and the whole country as far as Boeotia, without 
mentioning the iſlands; from whence che Lacedaemoni- 
ans would appear rather: to have inflaved Greece, than 
re-eſtabliſhed its liberty, It was therefore neceſſary to 
make farther alterations in it, with Which Tiffaphernes 
and the other governors, ' made great difficulties to com- 
A new treaty was however concluded, as we fralf 

foo in the ſequel. 
- In the mean time, ſeveral cities of Tonia declared for 
Lacedaemon, to which Alcibiades contributed very 
much. (e) Agis, who was already his enemy, in effect of 
the injury he had done him, could not ſuffer the glory be 
acquired: For nothing was done without the advice of Al- 
cibiades, and it was generally faid, that the ſucceſs of all 
enterprizes was owing to him. The woſt powerful and am · 
bitious of the Spartans, from the ſame ſentiments of jealou - 
fy, Iooked upon him with an evil eye, and at length by their 
intrigues obliged the principal magiſtrates, to ſend orders 
into Ionia for putting him to death. Alcibiades, being ſe- 
cretly apprized of this order, did not diſcontinue his ſervices 
to the Lacedaemonians, but kept himſelf ſo well upon his 
guard, that he avoidedall the ſnares which werelaidforfiim, 


(d) Id. I. vii. p. $61---$ 72, 572. 276, (6): Ar 
eel J Plat, Is p. 164, 166. 
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1 into the 
on of Tiſſaphernes, the great King's governor at 
dad was not long without ſeeing himſelf in the 
higheſt degree of credit and authority in the court of the 
barbarian. For the Perſian, who was full of fraud and ar- 
tifice, a great friend to knaves and bad men, and ſet no 
value upon ſimplicity and integrity, infinitely admired tde 
ſmooth addreſs: of Alcibiades, the eaſe with which he aſ- ; 
ſamed all kind of manners and characters, and his great ab- 
lity in the conduct of affairs. And indeed there wash 
heart ſo hard, ur temper. ſo. untractable, as to hold ont a? 
painſt the graces and charms of din mts 
macy. - Even thoſe Who feated and envied- him: moſt, 
inchanted in a manner by his affable air and engaging be» 
havioury: could not diſſemble rn 
felt in ſecing and converſing with him. ons» 
Tiſſaphernes therefore, though ochertwile. . 
and brutal, and who of all the Perſians hated the Greeks 
molt, was ſo much taken with the complacency and infinu- 
ations of Alcibiaties; that he gave himſelf wholly up to bim, 
and flattered him more than be was flattered by him; in- 
ſomuch that he gave the name of Alcibiadet to the fineſt © 
and moſt delightful of his gardens, as well from the abun- 
lanes df —— and canals, and the verdure of its 
proves, as the ſurpriſing beauty of its retreats and ſalitudes, 
hich art and nature ſeemed —— 
herein a more than royal magniſicence was diſplayed. * 
Alcibiades, do found there: was 00 longer any ſafety - 
dr him in the party of the Spartans, and who always appre+ 
ended the reſentraent of Agis, began to do them ill offices 
ith Tiſſapbernes, to prevent his aiding them with all his 
orces, and ruining the Athenians entirely. He had no 
lifficulty in bringing the Perſian into his views, which were 
onformable to his maſter's intereſts, and to the orders he 
jad received from him. For, after the famous treaty con · 
aded under Cimon, the kings of Perſia, not daring to 
ck. che Greeks, with open force, nenn 
&) x, M. 3493+ A J. Cen * n e e 
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ruin them. They endeavoured, underhand, to e 
Gons amongſt them, and to foment troubles, by cone 
ſums of money, which they found means. to convey ſomes 
times to Athens, and ſometimes to Sparta. They applied 
themſelves fo ſucceſsfully to keep up a balance of power 
between thoſe two republics, that the one could never 
entirely reduce the other. They gramed them only flight 
aids, that could effect. deciſive, in order to under · 
mine them inſenſibly, and exhauſt both E gradually, 
by weakening them upon one another. 
It is in this kind of conduct, that policy erde 
ability of miniſters conſiſt; who, from the receſs of their 
cabinets, without noiſe or emotion, without any great 
expences, or ſetting numerous armies on foot, effect the 
reduction of the ſtates whoſe power gixes them umbrage, 
either by ſowing domeſtic diviſions among them, or by 
promoting the jealouſy of their neighbours, in w__ 0 ſet 
them at variance with each other.. 
We muſt confeſs, however, that this lind of edliey 
ajvds us no very favourable idea of the kings of Perſia, 
To reduce themfelves, powerful as they were, to ſuch 
mean, obſcure, and indirect meaſures, was to confeſs their 
weakneſs, and how unable they believed themſelves to at- 
' tack their enemies with open force, and to reduce them by 
honourable means. Beſides, does it confiſt with juſtice to 
employ ſuch methods, in regard to people againſt whom 
there is no foundation of complaint; who live in peace, 
under the faith of treaties, and whoſe ſole crime is the ap- 
prehenſion of their being one day in a condition to do hurt? 
And is it lauful, by ſecret corruprions, to inſnare the fdeliry 
of ſubjects, and to te the actompl'ce of their treaſons, by 
putting arms into their hands againſt their native country ? 
What glory and renown would hot the kings of Perſia 
dure acquired, if, content with the vaſt and rich dominions 
which Providence had given them, they had applied their 
good offices, power, and even treaſures, to conciliate the 
neighbouring people witf each other; to remove their 
jealouſies, to prevent injuſtice and oppreſſion ; and if, feared 
and honoured by them all, they had made themſelves the 
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We of their differences, the ſecurity of their peace; 
e guarantee of their treaties? Can any conqueſt, 
however great, — with ab gloap 3 vi» es 

Tiſſaphernes ated: upon other principles, and had pd 
thought but of preventing the Greeks from being in a cdn« 
dition to attack the Perſians, their common enemy. He 
entered freely therefore inta the views of Alcibiades; and 
at the ſame time that he declared himſelf openly for the 
Lacedaemonians, did not fail to aſſiſt the Athenians under- 
band, and by a thouſand: ſecret methods; deferring the 
payment of the Lacedaemonian fleet, and retarding the ar- 
rival of the Phoenician ſhips, of which he had long kept them 
in hopes. He omitted no occaſion of giving Alcibiades new 
marks of bis friend ſnip and eſterm, which rendered that 


general equally conſiderable to both parties. The Athenis 
ans, who had ſadly experienced'the eſſects of having drawn 


his anger upon them, were not now to repent their paſſing 
ſentenct of condemnation upon him. Alcibiades alſo on 
is ſide, Who was extremely ſorry to ſee the Athenians in 
0 moumſul a condition, hegan to- fear, that the city of 
\thens being entirely ruined, he might — 79 
pf: the — mortally n him. | 


er. It. "The —— af 4 Aloibiades to Athens negotiated, 
upon condition of e/labliſhing the ariſtocratical in 1b 
roam of the democratical government... Ti, 2 
cancludet a new treaty, with the Lacedae mem. 
1 Tux Athenians were intent upon nothing — 
as Samos, where they had all their forces. From 
ence, with their fleet, they reduced all the cities that had 
bandoned them under their obedience, kept the reſt in 
eir duty, (h) and found themſelvesſtill in a condition to make 
ead againſt their enemies, over whom they had obtained 
wveral advantages,” But they were afraid of Tiſſiphernes, 
1 the hundred and fifty Phoenician ſkips whieh he | 
apetted ;"and fgbchy perodived; "har ff lo powerful a flee 
ould join the — there was no longer any ſafety for 
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| theircity, Alcibiades; who was well informed of all 
paſſed amongſt the Athenians; ſent ſecretly to the priveaipaF 
of them at Samos to ſound their ſentiments, and to let them 
know, that he was not averſe to returning to Athens, pro- 
vided the adminiſtration of the republic were put into the 
hands of the great and powerful, and not left to the popu- 
lace, who had expelled him. Some of the principal officers 
went from Samos, with deſign to concert wich him e proper 
meaſures for the ſucceſs of that undertaking. He promiſed 
to procure the Atheniansnotonly the fayour — Tiſſaphernes, 
but of the King himſelf, upon condition they would aboliſn 
the democracy or popular government; becauſe the: King 
would place more confidence in the engagements of the no- 
dility, men —— 2 —9.— 
titude. lde GD EIS 11265 
rr The deputies inte ee nb püspeh ad 
conceived great hopes of diſcharging themſelves from part 
of the public impoſitions, becauſe, being the richelt of the 
people, the burden lay heavieſt upon them, and of making 
their country triumph after having poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the government, '- At their — they began by bringing 
over ſuch as were moſt proper to ſhare in their deſign, After 
which they cauſed a report to be ſpread amongſt the troops, 
that the King was inclined to declare in favour of the Athe- 
nians, upon condition that Alcibiades were reinſtated, and 
the popular government aboliſhed. That propoſal ſurprized 
the ſoldiers, and was generally rejected at firſt; but the 
of gain, and the hope of a change to their advaprage, Mane 
ſoon ſoftened what was harſh and ſhocking in it, and even i 
made them ardently deſire the recall of Aleibiades. 
Pͤhrynicus, one of their generals, righily judging that 
Alcibiades affected an oligarchy no more than be did the 
democracy, and that in decrying the people's conduct, he 
had no other view than to acquire the favour and confi- 
dence of the nobility for his own re-eſtabliſhment, had the 
boldneſs to oppoſe their reſolutions, which were about to 
take place. He repreſented, that the change they medi- 
tated might very probably excite a civil war to the ruin of 


the ſtate; that it was very me that de king! of Perlia 
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Would prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the 
Spartans, ſo much more adyantageous to him; that this 

would not retain the allies in their duty, nor bring 
over thoſe. who had renounced it, who would perſiſt in pre- 
ferring, their liberty; that the government of a ſmall num: 


ber of rich and powerful perſons would not be more fa- J 1 


vourable to either the; cizizens or allies, than that of che 
people, becauſe ambition was the great cauſe of all mis- 
fortunes. in-n republic, and the rich were the ſole promo · 
ters of all troubles for the aggrandizing of —— that 
a ſtate ſuſſered more oppreſſions and violences under the 


rule of the nobility, than that of the people, whoſe autho- 
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em 

pro- 
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nes, 

oliſh 

King 

no- rity kept the former within due bounds, and was the aſy» 
mul- lum of ſuch as they deſired to oppreſs; that the allies were 
Fas too well acquainted with theſe truths from their own expe- 
and rience, to want any leſſons upon that ſubject. 
part Theſe remonſtrances, as wiſe as they were, had no effect. 
f whe Piſander was ſept 10 Athens with ſome of the ſame faction, 
king 0 propoſe the return of Alcibiades, the alliance of Tifla- 
ev of phernes, and the abolition of the democracy. They re- 
ing preſented, that by changing the government, and 

After Alcibiades, Athens might obtain a powerful aid from the 
oops, king of Perſia, which would be a certain means to triumph 
Athe · ¶ orer Sparta. Upon this propoſal great numbers exclaimed 
, and Magainſt it, and eſpecially the enemies of Alcibiades. They 
rized alleged, amongſt other reaſons, the imprecations pronounc- 
Ir the hy the prieſts, and all the orders of religion, againſt him, 
| even againſt ſuch as ſhould propoſe to recall him. But 
Piſander, advancing. into the midſt of the aſſembly, de- 
manded, whether they knew any other means to ſave aur. 
public in the deplorable condition to which it was 


preſervation of the (tate was the queſtion, and not the au- 
thority of the laws, which might be provided for in the 
ſequel; but at preſent there was no other method for the 
ttainment of the king's friendſhip and that of Tiſſaphes- 
nes. Though this change was very offenſive to the peo - 
ple, they gave their conſent to it at I with the hope 
B 3 
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7 . the democracy in time, as Piſander vat 
promiſed; and they decreed; that he ſhould yo wick tem 
more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tiſſaphernes, and 
that in the mean time Phrynicus ſhould be recalled; and A. 
2 general appointed to command the fleet in bis lead. 
The deputies did not find Tiſſaphernes in fo tod u dif- 
pilkiles as they had been made to hope! He was afraid 
olf the Lacedaemonians, but did not care to render the A- 
thenians too powerful. It was his poliey, by che advice of 
Alcibiades, to leave the two parties always at war, in or- 
der to weaken and conſume chem by each other. He 
therefore made great difficulties. He demanded at firſt; F 
that the Athenians ſhould abandon all Tonia to him, and af 
terwards infiſted upon their adding the neighbouring iſlands. 
Thoſe demands being complied with; he further required, 
in a third interview, permiſſion to ſit out a fleet, and to cruiſe 
in the Grecian ſeas ;\ which had been expreſsly provided a- 
gainſt in the celebrated treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. 
The deputies thereupon broke up the conferences with in- 
dignation, and — prongs ped ena A 
on them. 
*'Tiſaphernes without loſs of ric colitladad a new trez- 
17 with the Lacedaemonians; in which, what had diſpleaf- 
ed in the two preceding treaties, was retrenched.' The 
- article which yielded to Perſia the countries in general, that 
Had been in the actual poſſeſſion of the reigning king Darius, 
or his predeoeſſors, was limited to the provinces of Aſia. The 
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king engaged to defray all expences of the Lacedaemonian i 

feet, upon the foot, and in the condition it then was, till 10 
the arrival of that of Perſia; after which they were to ſup- 
port it themſelves, unleſs they ſhould chuſe that the king 
ſhould pay it, to be reimburſed after the concluſion of the 
war. It was further agreed, that they ſhould unite their 
forces, and continue the war, or make peace, by common 
conſent. Tiflaphernes, to keep his promiſe, ſent for the fleet 
of Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the eleventh year 
Jon Nane ans the unden of = er war. 
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Sr cr. Il. The whole authority e | the Athenian govern: 
"ment having been veſted in four hundred perſons, they 
* abuſe it tyramically, and are depoſed;  Alcibiades is 
_ recalled. . After various accidents, and ſeveral. con 
* fiderable vidlorier, he returns in triumph ts Athens, 
© and is appointed generaliſſimo. Hy cauſes thegreat m 
eres to be celebrated, and departs with the feet. 
of 4) Pisanvzn, at his return to Athens, found the charge 

he had propoſed at his ſetting out much forwarded, 
He to which he put the laſt hand ſoon after. To give a form 
rt, to this new government, he cauſed ten commiſſaries with 
1 af. abſolute power to be appointed, who were however at a 
nds certain fixed time to give the people an account of what 
red, they had done. At the expiration of that term, the gene- 
ruſe ral aſſembly was ſummoned; wherein their firſt reſolution 
da- Was, that every one ſhould be admitted to make ſuch pro- 
6s poſals as he thought fir, without being liable to any accu- 
"PRE ſation of infringing the law, or conſequential penalty, Ft 
| up- was afterwards decreed, that a new council ſhould be form- 
ug ed, with full power to adminiſter the public affairs, and to 
elect new magiſtrates. For this purpoſe five precedents 
vere eſtabliſhed, who nominated an hundred perſons, in- 
cluding themſelves. Each of theſe choſe and aſſociated 
three more at bis own pleaſure, which made in all four 
hundred, in whom an abſolute power was lodged." But to 
amuſe the people, and to conſole them with a ſhadow of 
popular government; whilſt they inſtituted a real oligarchy, 
lit was ſaid that the four hundred ſhould call a council of 
five thouſand citizens, to aſſiſt them when they ſhould judge 
it neceſſary.” The council and aſſemblies of the people were 
held as uſual ; nothing was done however but by order of 
the fout hundred. The people of Athens were deprived in 
this manner of their liberty, which they had enjoyed al- 
moſt an hundred years after having aboliſhed the tyranny 
of the Piſiſtratides 7 oh 15 1997 1s eee 
This deeree being paſſed without oppoſition, after the 
anon of the aſſembly, the four hundred, armed with 
daggers, and attended by an hundred and twenty young 

GN Thuend. I. Mü. P. $90----594- ; Plut, in Alcib. p. 203. 
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men, whom they made uſe of when any execution required 


it, entered the ſenate, and compelled the ſenators to retire, 
after having paid them the arrears due upon their appoint- 


ments, They elected new magiſtrates out of their own 


body, obſerving the uſual ceremonies upon ſuch, occaſions. 
They did not think proper to recall thoſe who were ba- 
niſhed, leſt they ſhould authoriſe the return of Alcibiades, 
whoſe uncontrollable ſpirit they apprehended, and who 
would ſoon have made himſelf maſter of the people. Ab 
buſing their power in a tyrannical manner, ſome they put 
to death, others they baniſhed, | confiſcating their eſtates 
with impunity. All who ventured to oppoſe this change, 
or even to complain of it, were butehered upon falſe pre- 
texts; and thoſe would have met with a bad reception, 
who demanded juſtice of the murderers. The four hun- 
dred, ſoon ofrer their eſtabliſhment, ſent ten mm 
Samos for. the army's concurrence to it. 

(k) All that had paſſed at Athens e 
there, and the neus had enraged the ſoldiers to the higheſt 
degree. They depoſed immediately ſeveral of their chiefs, 
whom they ſuſpected, and put others into their places; of 
whom Thraſylus and Thraſybulus were the principal, and 
in higheſt credit. Alcibiades was recalled, and choſen ge- 
neraliſſimo by the whole army, that deſired to ſail directly 
for the Piraeus to attack the tyrants. But he oppoſed it, 
repreſenting that it was neceſſary he ſhould firſt have an 
interview with Tiſſaphernes, and that as they had choſen 


him general, they might rely upon him for the care of the 
war. He ſet out immediately for Miletus. His principal · 
deſign was to ſhew himſelf to that governor. with all the 


power he had been inveſted, and to let bim fee that he 
was in a condition to do him much good or much harni. 
The conſequence of which was, that as he had kept the 
Athenians in awe by Tiſſaphernes, he now awed Tiſſa- 
no leſs by the Athenians; and we ſhall ler in the 

ſequel that this interview was not unneceſſury. 19 
'- Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the army 

) Thueyd. I. vil. p. 595—004.; Plar, in Alch, f. 2065 bol. 
L. Xi. p. 165. 
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e induced: chan at'firſt, The deputies of the four 
bundred-arrived there duting his abſence, and had endea- 
voured in vain to juſtiſy the alteration made at Athens to 
the ſoldierys'* Their diſcourſes, which were often inter- 
rupted by tumultuous eries, ſerved only to exaſperate them 
more, -and they earneltly demanded to be led againſt the 
ayrants lively Alcibiades did not act on this occaſion, as 
every body elſe would have done in conſequence of having 
been raiſed to ſo high & dignity by the favour of the people. 
For be did not think himſelf obliged to an abſolute and 
implicit compkanee with them in every thing, though, from 
an exile and a fugitive, they had made him general of ſo 
great a fleet, and ſo numerous and formidable an army: 
but as a ſtateſman and great politician, he believed it his duty 
to oppoſe the blind fury that hurried them on into evident 
danger, and to prevent them from committing a fault. which 
muſt have been attended with their utter ruin. This wiſe 
ſteadigels preſerved the city of Athens. For had they ſailed 


3 873428378 


heft thither-at firſt; the enemy had made themſelves maſters of 
iefs, Toni; the Helleſpont, and all the iſlands without refiſtance; 
of whilſt the Athem̃ans, by carrying the war into their own 
and vity, would have exhauſted their whole forces againſt one 

1 ge- another. 8 deputies from being ill treated, 
ectly and diſmiſſed them; ſaying, that he did not object to the 
& it, five thouſand citizens having the ſupreme authority in the 
re an republic, bur chat it was neceſſary to depoſe the four hun- 
zoſen dred, and to- re-eſtabliſh the ſenate. | ne! 


ao) Whilſt this paſſed, the Phoenician fleet, which the 
lacedaemoniaus impatiently expected, approached, and 

news came chat ĩt was arrived at * Aſpendus. Tiſſaphernes 
went to meet it; no body being able to divine the cauſe of 
that journey. He had ſent for that fleet at firſt to flatter 
the Lacedaemonians with the hopes of a powerful aid, and 
to put a ſtop to their progreſs,” by making them wait its 
arrival. It was believed that his] Journey had the ſame 
motive; to prevent. their doing any thing in his abſence, 
and that thei folders and waren might dihand for wan 


() Thucyd. I. viii. p. 604---606, ? 7 
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of pox... Heesen it up; be ben hin e 
him, from the view, no doubt, of keeping the balance e- 
qual, which was the king of Perſia's intereſt, and to exhauſt 
both parties by the length of the war. For it had been very 
caſy to have put an end to it by the aſſiſtance of this ad · 
Auaal fleet, as the Lacedaemoniang alone were already 
as ſtrong at ſea as the Athenians. His frivolous excuſe, 
ol its not being complete, for, not bringing it with him, 
ſufficiently ſhews that he had other reaſons for his conduct. 
(m) The return of the deputies without ſucceſs,” who 
had been ſent to Samos, and the anſwer of Aleibiades, 
excited new troubles in the city, and gave a mortal wound 
to the authority of the four bundred. The tumult ingreaſed 
exceedingly, when news Was brought, that, the enemy, after 
baving beat the fleet, ſent, by the four hundred to the aid 
of Euboca, had made themſelyes maſters, of chat iſland, 
Athens was in the higheſt terror and conſternation upon this 
account, For neither the defeat of Sicily, nor apy, other 
receding it, were ſo conſiderable as the loſs of this iſland, 
=o 'wheace the city received confderable ſupphies, a0d 
almolt all xs proviſions, If in the confulion. in which Athens 
was at that time between two factions, the victorious feet 
had fallen upon the port, as it might have done, the army 
of Samos would haxe. been, indiſpenſably obliged to — 
flowa to the defence of heir country: and then the republic 
would have had only the city of Athens remaining of all its 
dominions. For the Helleſpont, Ionia, and all the iſlande, 
ſceing themſelves. abandoned, would have been reduced to 
take party, and go over to the Peloponneſians, But the 
enemy were not capable of ſuch great deſigns; and this was 
not the firſt time the .Lacedaemonians had been obſerved 
to have Joſt their advantages by the ilowneſs and. en 
tion natural to them. | Handel che 
Athens without delay depoſed the four hundred, as au- 
thors of all the troubles and diviſions under which they 
groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by unanimous gonſent, 
and carveſtly | ſolicited to make all poſſible, haſte, to the 
(m) Thucyd. p - 607---614.;" Plut. in Alcib. p. N 
Diod, I. xiii, p. ME 17, 0 17 $---177, et 18 π ] |, * 
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aitance:of the city. But judging, that if he returned 
immediately to Athens, he ſhould owe his recall to the 
eompaſſion and favour of the people, he reſolved to render 
his return glorious and triumphant, and to deſerve it by ſome 
conſiderable exploit. (n) For this purpoſe, leaving Samos 
with a ſmall number gf ſhips,” he cruiſed about the ifland of 
Cos and Cnidos; and having learned that Mindarus, the 
Spartan admiral, was failed to the Helleſpont with his whole 
fteet, and that the Athenians were in purſuit of him, he 
ſteered that way with the utmoſt diſigence to ſupport them, 
and arrived happily with his eighteen veſſels, at the time the 


FF fleets were engaged near Abydos in a battle, which laſted till 
night, without any advantage on either fide, His arrival 


gave the Spartans new courage at firſt, who believed him 
ſtill their friend, and diſpirited the Athenians. But Alcibi- 
ades, hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's galley, 
fell upon the Lacedaemonians, who were ſtrongeſt and pur» 
ſued the Athenians, put them to flight, drove them aſhore 
and animated by his ſucceſs; funk their veſſels, and made a 
great ſlaughter of the ſoldiers, who had thrown themſelves 
into the fea to ſave themſelves by ſwimming ; though 
Pharnabaſus ſpared no pains to aſſiſt them, and had advanced 
at the head of his troops to the coaſt, to favour their flight, 
and to ſave their ſhips, The Athenians, after having taken 
thirty of their galleys, and ronken ny op had loſt, e 
rected 4 trophy. ae e 
Alcibiades, vain of his ſhoteſs, beser debe 
o appear before Tiſſaphernes in this triumphant equipage, 
to make him rich preſents, as well in his own, as in the 


— 22 He went to him therefore 


with a magnificent retinue, worthy of the general of Athens: 
But he did not meet with the favourable reception he expect 
ed. For Tiſſaphernes, who knew he was accuſed by the 
Lacedaemonians, and feared that the king would puniſſi him 
at length for not having executed bis orders, found Alcibia· 
des's preſenting himſelf very opportune, and eauſed him to be 
ſeized, and ſent priſoner to Surdlis; to ſhelter himſelf by that 
injuſtice againſt the 7 er Marne IT 
. M. 3395. Aut. J. C. 40% "0 a 
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50 days after, Alcibiades, having found means *s 
get a horſe, eſcaped from his guards, and fled to Clazo®”” 
mena; where, to revenge himſelf on Tiſſaphernes, he gave 
out, that he had ſet him at liberty. From Clazomena he 
repaired to the Athenian fleet; where he was joined by 
Theramenes with twenty ſhips from Macedonia, and by 
Thraſybulus with twenty more from Thaſos. He ſailed 
from thence to Parium in the Propontis. All thoſe ſhips; to 
the number of fourſcore and ſix, being come thither, he 
left that place in the night, and arrived the next morning 
at Proconneſus, a {mall iſle near Cyzicum. He heard there, 


that Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharnabaſus and has: 4 , 


land- army. He teſted that Whole day at Proconneſus. On 
the morrow, he harangued his ſoldiers, and EE 
to them the neceſſity there was for attacking the enemy 
by ſea and land, and for making themſelves maſters of Cy- 
zicum; demonſtrating at the ſame time, that, without a 

e and abſolute victory, they could have neither pro- 

viſions nor money. He had taken great care that the ene- 
my ſhould not be apprized of his approach. By good for · 
tune for him, a great ſtorm of rain and thunder, followed 
by a thick gloom, helped him to conceal his enterprize ſo 
ſucceſsfully, that not only the enemy were prevented from 
perceiving that he advanced, but the Athenians themſelves, 
whom'he had cauſed to imbark with, precipitation, did not 

know that he had weighed anchor and put to ſea. 

When tlie gloom was diſperſed, the Lacedaemonian fleet . 

appeared, exerciſing at ſome diſtance before the port. Al- 
cibiades, who apprehended that the enemy, upon | 

of fo great a.nuniber of ſhips, would;make the harbour, 

ordered the:captains to keep back a little; and to follow 
him at a good diſtance; and raking only forty: veſſels, he 

advanced towards the enemy, to offer them battle. The 
enemy, deceived by this ſtratagem, and deſpiſing his ſmall 
number, advanced againſt him, and began the ſight. But 

when they ſaw the reſt of the Athenian fleet come up, they 

immediately loſt courage, and fied. Alcibiades, with twen- 

1 of his beſt ſhips, purſued them totbeſhiore, landed, and 
killed a great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 


= 
* 


harnabaſus oppoſed his efforts in vain: the ſirſt, who ſought 
ith aſtoniſhing valour, he killed, and put the other to flight, 
The Athenians by this victory, which made them maſ- 
ts of the ſlain, the arms, ſpoils, and whole fleet of the 
nemy, beſides the taking of Cyzicum, not only polleſſed 
emſelves of the Helleſpont, but drove the Spartans en- 
rely out of that ſea. Letters were intercepted, in which 
e latter, with a conciſeneſs truly Laconic, adviſe the E- 
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— hori of the blow they had received in terms to this effe ; 

re; he flower of our army is cut off ; Mindarus is dead ; > 
bis 7 of the trol are dying with hungen; and we net- 8 
on ber know what to do, nor what will become of. 47. i s a 
ted The news of this victory occaſioned{ no lels joy to hg 
my thenians, than conſternation to the Spartans. (o) They -* 
y- iſpatched ambaſſadors immediately to demand that an end 


— 
7 


ould be put to a war equally deſtructive to both people, 
nd that a peace ſhould be concluded upon reaſonable con- 
tions, for the re- eſtabliſtiment of their antient concorc 
pd amity; of which they had for many years experience 
he ſalutary effects. The wiſeſt and molt judicious. of the 
Stizens of Athens were unanimouſly of opinion, that it 1 
oper to take the advantage of ſo favourable a conjunc- 
ire for the concluding of a treaty, which might put an 
ad to all jealouſies, appeaſe all animoſities, and remove all 
ſtruſts. But thoſe who found their advantage in the trou- 
es of the ſtate, prevented the good effects of that diſpo - 
oa. (p) Cleophon, amongſt others, the moſt reputed 
or at that time, animated the people from the tribunal 
WF harangues, by a violent and ſeditious diſcourſe; inſinu- 
ing, that their intereſts were betrayed by a ſecret intel - 
pence with the Lacedaemonians, which aimed at depriving 
em of all the advantages of the important victory they had 
jined, and at making them loſe for ever the opportunit 
being fully avenged for all the wronys and misfortunes 
parta had cauſed them to ſuffer. This Cleophon was an 


conſiderable fellow, a muſical- inſtrument- maker. It was 
* 5 t [ | , k a 1. 1 
ried allo that he had been a Have, and had got himſelf 
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18 The HrsTo xx of the 
fraudulently inrolled in the regiſter of the citizens. He cars 
ried his audacity and fury ſo far as to threaten to plunge 
his dagger into the throat of any one who ſhould talk of 
peace. The Athevians, puffed up with their preſent proſpe- 
rity, forgetting their paſt misfortunes, and promiſing them- 
ſelves all this from the valour and good fortune. of Al- 


cibiades, rejected all propoſals of accommodation, with - WW: 


out reflecting, that there is nothing ſo fluctuating and pre- 
catious as the ſucceſs of war. The ambaſſadors retired 
without being able to effect any thing. Such infatuation 
and irrational pride are generally the forerunners of ſome 
great misfortune, 1 
Aleibiades knew well how to make uſe of the victory 7 
be bad gained, and preſently after beſieged Chalcedonia, 
which had revolted from the Athenians, and received a La- 
cedaemonian garriſon, During this ſiege, he took another 
fown, called Se/ymbria, Pharnabaſus, terrified by the ra- 
ity of bis conqueſts, made a treaty with the Athenians 
this effect: That Pharnabaſus ſhould pay them a cer- 
lain ſum of money: that the Chalcedonians ſhould return 
to their obedience, depend upon the Athenians, and pay 
them tribute; and that the Athenians ſhould commit no 
hoſtilities in the province of Pharnabaſus, who engaged 
for the ſafe conduct of their ambaſſadors to the great king. 
is and ſeveral other raged ſubmitted to the A- 
Enans 1 
(q) Alcibiades, wbo defired with the utmoſt * to 
ſee bis country again, or rather to be ſeen by his country 
after ſo many victories over their enemies, ſet out for Aa- 
hens. The ſides of bis ſhips were covered with bucklers 


and all ſorts of ſpoils, in form of trophies; and cauſing a 


great number of veſſels to be towed after him by way of 
triumph, he diſplayed alſo the enſigus and ornaments of 
thoſe he had burnt, which were more than the others; the 
whole amounting to about two hundred ſhips, It is ſaid, 

that reſſectiog on what had been done againſt him, upon 
approaching the port, he was ſtruck with ſome terror, and 
was afraid to quit his veſſel till he ſaw from the deck a great 
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le car: ¶ aber of his friends and relations, who were come to the 
lunge ore to receive him, and earneſtly intreated him to land. 
alk of The people came out of the city in a body to meet him, 
roſpe- 4 at his appearance Tet up incredible ſhouts-of joy. Ia 
them- ¶ ne midſt of an infinite number of officers-and ſoldiers, all 
f Al- yes were fixed ſolely on him, whom they conſidered as 
with- iaory itſelf, deſcended from the ſkies : all around him 
a pre. 4 aflionately careſling, bleſſing, and crowning him in emu- I 
tired ¶ Nation of each other. Thoſe who could not approach him, 
nation ere never tired with contemplating him at a diſtance, 
ſome 3 hilt the old men ſhewed him to their children. They | 
peated with the higheſt praiſes all the great actions he had 
Rory lone for his country; nor could they refuſe their admirati · 
lonia, pn even to thoſe he had done againſt it during his baniſh+ 
a La- Wnent, of which they Imputed the fault to themſclves alone. 
other his publie joy was mingled with tears and regret, from 
e ra · Nhe remembrance of paſt misfortunes, which they could not 
:DIans BE void comparing with their preſent felicity. We could not 
| Core ve failed, (aid they, of the conqueſt of Sicily; our other 
eFurn * could never have proved abortive, if we had refer- 
d pay ied all our affairs and — to the diſpoſal of —_—_— 
it non. In whit' a condition was Athens when be t 
aged Den bim our protection and defence! We had not only 
king. ¶ Inseſt entirely loft our power at ſea,” but were ſearce poſe 
e A- ed of the ſuburbs of our city, and, to add to our migfbr- 
cs, were torn in pieces by a horrid civil war. He not- 
on to 1 ithſtanding has raiſed the republic from its ruins ; and, 
T1 ot content with having reinſtated it in the poſſeſſion of the 
r A- f vvereipnty of the ſea, bat rendered it univerſally victori- 
klers = land, as if the fate of Athens had been in his hands 
ing a dene, either to ruin or preſerve it, and victory was an- 
y of r:exed to his perſon, and obeyed his ordert. 
ts of This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not prevent 
the his demanding an aſſembly of the people, in order to his 
ſaid, WW juſtification before them; well knowing how neceſſary it 
upon vas for his ſafety to be abſolved in form. He appeared 
and therefore ; and after having deplored his misfortunes, which 
great he imputed very little to the people, and entirely aſcribed 


to his ill fortune, and ſome daemon envious of his proſperi» 
| Cz 
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ty; he A . to them the deſigns of the enemy, and (s) A 
exhorted them not to conceive other than great hopes. wiſh, 
The Athenians, tranſported with hearing him ſpeak, decreed dy, h 
him crowns of gold, appointed him general by ſea and land Nn to © 
with unlimited power, reſtored him all his fortunes, and acedae 
ordered the * Eumolpides and Ceryces to abſolve him from MR all th 
the curſes they had pronounced againſt him by the order of ; en ſol 
the, people; doing their utmoſt to make him amends for the liged 
injury and ſhame of his baviſhment by the glory of his recall, 
and to efface the remembrance of the anathemas themſelves 
had decreed, by the vows and prayers which they made ia 
his fayour, Whilſt all the Eumolpides and Ceryces, were 
employed in revoking thoſe imprecations, Theodorus, * ; 
principal of them, bad the courage to ſay, Baut for me, 1 

a have not curſed him, be has done u evil to his coun- 
iry; ; infinuating, by that bold expreſſion, that the male- 
dictions, being, conditional, could not all, upon the head 
of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. * 

In the miglt: of chis glory and ſhining proſperity of Al- 
Adiades, the. mejority af the people could not help beiog | 
concerned, when they conſidered the time of bis returd. 
For it happened preciſely upon the day when the Athe- 
niatm celebrated the feaſt in honour of Minerva, adored 
under the name of Agraulis. The. prieſts took off all the 
ornaments from the goddeſs's ſtatue to waſh it, from r. 
whence that feaſt was called mung, and afterwards co- 
veredit; and that day was accounted one of the moſt omi - 1 . 
nous and unfortunate. It was the 25th of the month Thaur | 
gelion, which anſwers tothe ad of July (r). This cireum- · 43 
ſtance diſpleaſed that ſuperſtitious people, becauſe it ſeem» 
ed to imply, that the goddeſs, patroneſs and protectreſs of 
Athens, did not receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a 
benign aſpect, ſince ſhe covered and concealed herſelf, as 
af ſhe would keep him off, and remove him from-hes. : 

(rx) N. 8. | 
The Eumol a at 
Had different — — 10 Cog ver geren ot Aters wh 
names from Eumolpus and Ceryx, the firſt who had exerciſed thoſe 


offices. — the employment of the latter had Towle relation to 
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ny, andi (s) All things having however ſucceeded according to 
hopes. wiſh, and the hundred ſhips he was to command being 
lecreed ſhady, he deferred his departure out of a laudable ambi - 
nd land n to celebrate the great myſteries; for from the time the 


-S, and æcedaemonians had fortified Decelia, and taken poſſeſſion 
m from i all the ways from Athens to Eleuſina, the feaſt had not 
rder of Nen ſolemnized in all its pomp, and the proceſſion had been 
for the M Pliged to go by ſea. The particular ceremonies of this ſo· 


recall, ¶ maity may be ſeen in the beginning of the next volume. 

nſelves $8 Alcibiades believed it would be a moſt glorious action, 
ade in Nd attract the bleſſings of the gods, and the praiſes of men, 
were he reſtored, all its luſtre and ſolemnity to this feaſt, in 
s, the Paking the proceſſion go by land under the convoy of his 
me, oops, to defend it againſt the attacks of the enemy. For 


bither Agis would ſuffer it to paſs quietly, notwithſtanding 
ie numerous troops he had at Decelia, which would conſi- 

rably leſſen the reputation of that king, and be a blot in 
is glory; or, if he ſhould chuſe to attack it, and oppoſe the 
narch, be ſhould then have the ſatis faction to fight a ſacred 
attle ;; a battle grateful to the gods, for the greateſt and 
noſt venerable of all their myſteries, in the ſight of his 


COUn-s 
male- 
head 


f Al- 
being 
turn. 


\the- ountry and citizens, who would be witneſſes of his valour, 
ored nd regard for religion. It is very likely, that by this pub» 
1 the e and oſtentatious act of piety, which ſtruck the people's 


from Nie in ſo ſenſible a manner, and was ſo extremely to his taſte, 
I |cibiades's principal deſign was to efface entirely from their 
tinds the ſuſpicions of impiety, to which the mutilation uf 
tues, and profanation of myſteries, had given birth... 

Having taken that reſolution, he gave notice to the Eu- 
nolpides and Ceryces to hold themſelves in readineſs, poſt- 
2d centinels upon the hills, ſent out runners at the break 
of day, and taking with him the prieſts, the initiated, and 
the probationers, with thofe who initiated them, he covers 
ed them with his army, and diſpoſed the whole pomp with 
wonderful order, and profound filence. Never was ſhew, 
ſays Plutarch, more auguſt, nor more worthy the majeſty of 


who . f a * 

heir the gods, than this warlike proceſſion, and * expꝭ 
ole 1 » na 74 To el bee ai | | 
e e Pla Alb. p. %0ĩ0k , 
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22 The HiszTroxY of die 
dition; in which even thoſe who envied the glory of Al- 
cibiades, were obliged to own that he was no leſs happy 
in diſcharging the functions of an high prieft, than thoſe of 
a general. No enemy dared to appear, or diſtutb that 
pompous march; and Alcibiades re- conducted the facre( 
troops to Athens with entire ſaſety. This ſucceſs gave him 
new courage, and raiſed the valour and boldneſs of his army 
to ſuch a degree, that they looked upon themſelves an i- 
vincible, whilſt he commanded them. | 
e acquired the affection of the poor, As lower ſon 
of people; ſo much, chat they moſt ardently deſired to have 
' him for their king. Many of them openly. declared chem - 
ſel ves to that effect; and there were ſome who addreſſed 
themſel ves to him, and exhorted him xo fer himifelf above 
Envy, and not to trouble himſelf about laws, dect ces, or 
ſuffrages; to put down thoſe wordy imperti nents that diſ- 
Turbed the ſtate with their vain harangues, do make himſelf 
, maſter of affairs, and to govern with entite authority with- 
out fearing aceuſers. For him, what his thoughts of the 
| tyranny and his deſigns were, are unknown; but the moſt 
peverful citizens, apptehending the breaking out of a fire, 
of which chey already ſaw the ſparks,” preſſed him to de · 
part without delay; granting whatever be demanded, and 
giving bim for colleagues the generals moſt agreeable to him. 
He fer fait accordingly with an hundred ſhips, and ſteered 
for the ifland of Andros, that had revoked. His/bigh repo· 
22tion, and the gaod fortune which bad attended him in 
all his enzerpriaes, made nothing but wbat was great and 


-extraurdinary to be expected from bim. 


Sc er. V. The Lacedaemenians appoint Latte adi. 
4 ral. He become es very peu with young Cyrus, who 
” commanded i in a. He beats the Athenian feel near 
' Epbeſur in the abſence of Aleiliades, who i 15 deprived of 
the command. Ten generals are choſen in 2 e, 
Callicratidat ſueceedi Lyſandtr. 
&) ” HE Lacedaemonians, juſtly alarmed at. the re- 
© turn and ſucceſs of Alcibiades, conceived that 


(t) Xenoph. Hellen. J. xi. P. 4444. Tut. is Lal, 
41 435-3 r 18a 2197. 
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uch an enemy made it neceflary to oppoſe him with an able 
general, capable of making head againſt him. For this rea- 
ſon they made choĩce of Lyſander, and gave him the com · 
matid of the fleet. When he arrived at Epheſus, he found 
the city very well di ſpoſed in his favour, and well affected 
to Sparta 5 but otherwiſe in a very unhappy fituation, For, 
it was in danger of becoming barbarous, by aſſuming the 
manners and cuſtoms of the Perlians; who had great com- 
merce with it, as well from the neighbourhood of Lydia, 
as becauſe the King's generals commonly took up their win- 
tet · quarters there. An idle and voluptuous life, filled wp 
wich luxury and empty ſnew, could not fail of diſguſting 
infinitely a man like Lyſander, who had been bred from 
his birth in the ſimplicity, poverty, and ſevere diſcipline of 
Sparta. Having brought his army to Epheſus, he gave 
orders for aſſembling ſhips of burthen there from all parts, 
-erefted an arſenal for building of galleys, made the ports 
free for merchants, gave the public places to artificers, put 
.all arts in motion, and held them in honour; and b thee 
means filled the city with riches, and laid the foundations 

of that grandeur and magnificence to which it afterwards 
attained. So great a change can'the W and 1 
of a fingle perſon occaſion in a ſtate! 

Whillſt he was makiog theſe diſpoſſtions, he. rertiva] 
advice, that Cyrus, the King's youngeſt ſob,” Wis atrived 
at Sardis. That prince could not be above Rateen years 
old at that time, being born after his father's acceſſion to 
the crown, in the ſeventeenth year of his reign. Paryfa- 
tis his mother loved him to idolatry, and had the entire af- 
cendant of her huſband, It Was ſhe that oecaſioned Wis 
Having the fupreme government of all the provinces of Aſia 
- minor given him; a command that fubjeQed all the pro- 
vincial governors, of the moſt important patt of the em- 
pire to his authority. The view of Paryſitis was without 


doubt to put the young prince into à condition to diſpute 


the throne with his brother after the King's death; as we 
Thall ſee he does to fome effect. One of the principal i in- 
ſtructions given him dy his father, upon ſending him to his 
Sorernment, was, to give effe(tual aid ia the Lacedaemo- 
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nians againſt Athens; an order very contrary to the meg» 
ſures obſerved till then by Tiſſaphernes, and the other 
governors of thoſe provinces. It bad always been their 
maxim, ſometimes to aſſiſt one party, ſometimes the other, 
in order to hold their power in ſuch a ballance, that the 


one might never be able to cruſh the other entirely: from 4 


whence it followed, that both parties were kept weak by 
the war, and neither in condition to form any enterprizes 
againſt the Perſian empire. 

Upon Lyſander's being appriſed therefore of the arrival 
of Cyrus at Sardis, he ſet out from Epheſus to make him 
a viſit, and to complain of the delays and breach of faith 
of Tiſſaphernes, who, notwithſtanding the orders he had 
received to ſupport the Lacedaemonians, and to drive the 
Athenians out of the fea, had always covertly favoured 
the latter, out of regard for Alcibiades, whoſe meaſures 
he entirely gave into, and had been the ſole cauſe of the 
loſs of the fleet, by not ſupplying it with the neceſſary 
quantity of proviſions. This diſcourſe pleaſed Cyrus, 
who looked upon Tiſſaphernes as a very bad man, and his 
particular enemy; and he anſwered, that the King had gi- 
ven him orders to ſupport the Lacedaemonians powerfully, 
and that he had received five hundred talents * for that 
- purpoſe. Lyſander, contrary to the common character of 
the Spartans, was ſubmiſſive and condeſcending, full of com- 
placency for the grandees, always ready to pay his court 
to them, and ſupporting, for the good of the ſervice, all the 
weight of their haughtineſs and vanity with incredible pa- 
tience; in which behaviour ſome people make the whole 
addreſs and merit of a coriier conſiſt. 

He did not forget himſelf on this occaſion ; and ſetting 

at work all that the induſtry and art of a complete cour- 
tier could ſuggeſt, of flattery and infinuation, he perfectly 
gained the young prince's favour and good opinion. After 
having praiſed his generoſity, magnificence, and zeal for 
the Lacedaemonians, he deſired him to give each ſoldier 
and mariner a drachma + per day, in order to debauch thoſe 
of the enemy by that means, and thereby terminate the 


© © Five hundred thouſand crowns, about 312,500 l. Ster. I Ten peng. 
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war the ſooner. Cyrus very much approved the project; 
but ſaid, that he cquld make no change in the King's order, 
and that the treaty with them expreſsly ſettled only half a 
talent & to be paid monthly for each galley. The prince 
however, at the end of a banquet, which he gave him be- 
fore his departure, drinking to his health, and preſſing him 
to alk ſomething af him, Lyſander deſired that an obolus 
a · day might be added to the ſeamen's pay. This was 
granted; and he gave them four oboli, inſtead of three, 
which they received before; and paid them all the arrears 
due to them, with a month's advance; giving Lyſander 
ten thouſand 4 Darics for that purpoſe, that is, an hundred 
thouſand livres, or about five thouſand pounds Sterling. 

- - This largeſs filled the whole fleet with ardor and alacri- 
ty, and almoſt unmanned the enemy's galleys; the greateſt 
part of the mariners deſerting to the party where the pay 
was beſt, The Athenians, in deſpair upon receiving this 
news, endeayoured to conciliate Cyrus by the interpoſition 
of Tiſſaphernes; but he would not hearken to them, not- 
withſtanding the ſatrap repreſented, that it was not for the 
king's intereſt to aggrandize the Lacedaemonians, but to 
balance the power of one ade with that of the other, in order 


to perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their owndivifhons, 


Though Lyſander had conſiderably weakened the enemy 
by augmenting the mariners pay, and thereby very much 
hurt their naval power, he dared not however hazard a 
battle with them; particularly apprehending Alcibiades, 
who was a man of execution, had the greater number of 
ſhips, and had never been overthrown in any battle either 
by ſea or land, But after Alcibiades had left Samos to go 
into Phocaea, and Ionia, to raiſe money, of which he was 
in want for the payment of his troops, and had given the 
command of his fleet to Antiochus, with expreſs order not 
to fight or attack the enemy in his abſence; the new com- 
mander, to make ſhew of his courage, and to brave Ly- 


One thouſand five hundred livres, about 112 l. Sterling. 
+ The drachma was ſix oboli, or ten pence French; each obolus 
being three halfpence; ſo that the four oboli were ſix gence balſpeany 


| .a-day, inſtead of five pence, or three obali. 


S A Daric is about a piſtole. 
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ſander, entered the port of Epheſus with two galleys, and 
after having made a great noiſe, retired with loud laughter, 
and an air of contempt and inſult. | Lyſander, enraged at 
that affront, immediately detached ſome galleys, and went 
himſelf in purſuit of him. But as the Athenians advanced 
-to ſupport Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of his fide 
to come on, till the whole fleet arrived by little and little, 
and the engagement became general on both fides. Lyſander 
gained the victory, and having taken fifteen of the Athenian 
galleys, erected a trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Sa- 
mos, ſailed even into the port to offer him battle; but Lyſan- 
der was contented with his victory, and did not think proper 
* =o ſo that he retired without doing any thing. 

(u) Thraſybulus at the fame time, the moſt dangerous 
rr 
to accuſe him, To inflame his enemies in the city the more, 
he told the people in a full aſſembly, that Alcibiades had 
entirely ruined their affairs, and the navy, by the licence he 
had introduced; that he had given himſelf up to the moſt 
* notorious debauchees and drunkards, who from common 
ſeamen were the only perſons in credit about him; that he 
abandoned his whole authority to them, to be at leiſure to 
enrich himſelf in the provinces, and to plunge himſelf 
there into intemperance and all other infamous exceſſes, 
| to the diſgrace of Athens, — 
in the face of the enemy's. 

Another article of accuſation againſt him was taken 
from the forts he had built near the city of Byzantium, for 
an aſylum and retreat for him; as neither being able nor 
willing to return any more to his country. The Athenians, 
a capricious inconſtant people, gave credit to theſe impeach- 
ments. The loſs of the laſt battle, and his little ſucceſs 
ſince his departure from Athens, inſtead of the great and 
wonderful actions expected from him, entirely ſunk him in 
their opinions; and his own glory and reputation may be 


(u) A. M. 3598. Ant. J. 0. Lol 
* Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean, debauched man, who 


had acquired the favour of — catching a quail for 
which he had let fly. * 2 EY 
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faid to have occaſioned his ruin. For he was ſuſpected of 
not deſiring to do what was not done, which they could not 


believe out of his power, becauſe they were fully perſuaded, 


mat nothing he deſired to do was impoſſible to him. They 


made it a crime in Alcibiades, that the rapidity of his con - 
queſts did not anſwer to that of their imaginations ; not 


WT conſidering, that he made war without money upon a people 


who had the great King for their treaſurer, and that he was 
often obliged to quit his camp, to go in queſt of what was 
neceſſary for the payment and ſubſiſtence of his troops. 
However it was, Alcibiades was depoſed, and ten'generals 
nominated in his ſtead ; of which when he received advice, 
he retired in his galley to ſome caſtles he had i in the Thra- 
cian Cherſoneſus. 

(x) About this time died Plitonax, one of the kings of 
Lacedaemonia, and was ſucceeded by Pauſanias, who reign- 
ed fourteen years. The latter made a fine anſwer to one 
who aſked, why it was not permitted to change any thing 
in the antient cuſtoms of Sparta? * Becauſe, ſays he, at 
Sparta the laws command men, and not men the laws. 

- () Lyſander, who intended to eſtabliſh the government 
of the nobility in all the cities in the dependence of Sparta, 
that the governors of his chuſing might be always at bis 
diſpoſal, from his having rendered them independent of 
their people, he cauſed ſuch perſons of the principal cities 
to come to Epheſus, as he knew to be the boldeſt, and moſt 
enterprizing and ambitious. Theſe he placed at the head 
of affairs, promoted to the greateſt honours, and raiſed to 
the firſt employments of the army; thereby rendering him- 
ſelf, ſays Plutarch, the accomplice of all the crimes and 
oppreſſions they commirted to advance and enrich them-. 
ſelves. For this reaſon they were always extremely attached 
to him, and regretted him infinitely, when Callicratidas 
came to ſucceed him, and took upon him the command of 
the fleet. He was not inferior to Lyſander either in valour 


(x) Diod. l. xiii. p. 196. (y) Xenoph. Hellen. I. i. p. 442--444-; 
Plut. in Lyſand. p. 433—-436.; Diod. I. xiii. p. 197, 198. 7 


ori Tys ug Toy avipar, uur dug Tay vuav xvpivg tives e, 
Tu. in Apoph. p. 230. ; 
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or military knowlege, and was infinitely above him in point 
of moral virtue. Alike ſevere to himſelf and others, inac - 


ceſſible to flattery and ſloth, the declared enemy of luxury, 
he retained the modeſty, temperance, and auſſerity of the 
antient Spartans; virtues that began to diſtinguiſh him 


particularly, as'they were not too common in his time. His 


probity and juſtice'were proof againſt all thipgs; his ſimpli- 
city and integrity abhorred all falſehood and fraud, to which 
were joĩned a truly Spartan nobleneſs and grandeur of ſoul. 
The great and powerful could not hinder themſelves from 
admiring his virtue; but they were better pleaſed with the 
facility and condefcenGon'of his predeceſſor, who wad blind 
to the injuſtice and violence of their actions. 

It was not without mortiſication and jealooſy Lyabder 
ſaw him arrive at Epheſus to take upon him the command 
and out of a criminal baſeneſs and treacHery, not aneGmmon 
with thoſe who hearken more to their private ambition than 
the good of the public, he did him all the ill offices in his 
power. Of the ten thouſand Darics which Cyrus had given 
him for the augmentation of the mariners pay, he returned 
the remainder to that prince; telling Callioratidas, that he 
might apply to the king for the money, and that it depend- 
ed on him to find means for the ſubſiſtence of his army. 
This conduct gave him great trouble, and diſtreſſed him 
exceedingly. For he bad brought no money withi him 
from Sparta, and could not reſolve to extort any from the 
citizens, as he found them ſufficiently rifled already. 

| (z) In this urgent neceſſity a perſon having offered him 
fifty talents (that is to ſay, fifty-thouſand crowns) to obtain 
a favour he could not grant with juſtice; he refuſed them. 
Upon which Cleander, one of his officers ſaid,  / world 
accept them were I in your place.” And fo would 1. 
replied the general, were I in ou¹ỹttt. 

He had no other reſource therefore than to go as y 
ſander had done, to aſk money at the gates of the king's 
general and lieutenants, for which he was the leaſt proper 
of all mankind. Nurtured and educated in the love of 
liberty, full of great and noble u and rye 


(z) Plut. in Apoph. p. 223. 


emote From all flattery and baſeneſs, he was convinced 
heart; that it was leſs evil and diſhonour for Greeks to 
e overcome by Greeks, than infamouſly to make their 
ourt, | and beg at the gates of barbarians, whoſe only 
nerit conſiſted in their gold and filver. The whole nation 
ere indeed diſgraced by ſo mean a proſtitution. 
Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different characters 
of perſons employed in the adminiſtration of government, 
and makes the application of them to the two generals of 
whom we ſpeak, . The one, ſays he, * zealous lovers of 
ruth, and declared enemies of all fraud, pique themſelves 
pon their ſimplicity and candor, and do not believe, that 
Wit can ever conſiſt with honour to lay ſnares, or uſe artifice. 
The others, prepared to do or ſuffer every thing, are not 
aſhamed of the meaneſt actions and proſtitutions, provided 


the ſucceſs of their deſigns. Cicero places Callicratidzs 


whom he gives two epithets not much to his honour, and 
hardly conſiſtent with the Spartan character, when he calls 


dia, and repaired immediately to the palace of Cyrus, where 
he deſired that prince might be told, that the admiral of 
the Gregian fleet was come to ſpeak with him. He was 
aoſwered, that Cyrus was then at table, engaged in a+ party 
of pleaſure; to which he replied with a modeſt tone and 

air, that he was in no haſte, and would wait till the prince 


m came forth, The guards ſet up a laugh, wonderiag at the 
in honeſt ſtranger's ſimplicity, which had ſo little the air of 
— the world in it: and he was obliged to retire. He came 
7 * Sant his alli multum diff ſimplices et nihil ex 
3 deculto, nihil ex inſidiis 2 el fraudis 
inimici ; itemque ali, qui quidvis perpetiantur, cuivis deſerviant, 
1 dum, qu 755 r 8 ev in genere verſutiſſimum et 
8 atientiſſimum m » contraq 
on Callicratidem. Offic. I. a ths: nr Tot For Frag ke * 
P + The Greek ſays literally that he was drinking, vn. The Per- 
* ſians valued themſelves upon drinking a great deal, as an inſtance of 
y their merit, as we ſhall TO Ce EY: 
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from thoſe unworthy. means, they have reaſon to — 


amongſt the former, and Lyſander amongſt the latter, 1d IIS 


him very artful and very patient, or rather very complaiſant.. = 
Callicratidas however, forced by neceſſity, went to L- 
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thither a ſecond time, and was again denied admittance; 
Upon which he returned to Epheſus, loading thoſe with 
curſes and impretations who had. firſt made their court to 
barbarians, and by their flattery and ſubmiſſious had taught 
them to make their riches a title and pretence for inſulting 
the reſt of mankind. Addreſſing himſelf at the fame time 
to thoſe about him, he ſwore, that as ſoon as he returned 
to Sparta, he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to recon- 
cile the Greeks amongſt themſelves, that for the future they 
might become formigable to the barbarians, and have no 
further occaſion for their aid to invade and ruin each other. 
But that generous Spartan, whoſe thoughts were. ſo noble, 
and ſo worthy the Lacedaemonian name, and whole juſtice, 
magnanimity, and valour might rank him with all that 
Greece had ever produced of the moſt excellent and moſt 
conſummate, had not the good fortune to return to his 
country, nor to ** himſelf. to a work ſo m and ſo 
worthy of him. 


Secr. v. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians near 
the Arginuſae. . The. Athenians paſs ſentence of death 
non ſeveral of their generals, for not having brought 
off the bodies of thoſe who had been ſlain-in the battle. 
Secrates alone has Ihe courage to. oppoſe fo unjuſt a 


ſentence, 


(a): C*eturenarivas, of : . haying gained ſereral vic- 
tories over the Athenians, had at la 9 rg 

Conon, one of their generals, into the port of 

where he kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty- 

ſixth year of the Peloponneſian war. Conon ſeeing him - 

ſelf beſieged by ſea 8 land, without hope of aid, and in 

want of proviſions, found means to apprize Athens of the 


extreme danger he was in. Extraordinary efforts were made 
to relieve him; and, in leſs than a month's time, a fleet of 


an hundred and ten il wehe n out, on board of which 
were imbarked all that were capable of bearing arms, as 
well ſlaves as freemen, with ſome horſe. At Samos they 


(a) Xenoph. Hellen. 1, i. p- 444—452. Diod. I. xiv, * * 
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ice, ere joined by the allies with forty galleys, and ſteered 
vith er the Arginuſac, idaods fituate betueeg Cuma and Mi- 
© to eene. - Callicratidas, being informed of their courſe, left 
ht i c<ovicus to continue the ſiege wich fifty ſhips, and put to 


with an hundred and twenty fail, with deſign to face 
e enemy, and-prevent'their telieting Conon. The right 
Wing of the Athenians was Commanded by Protomachus 
ad Thrafylus, who had each fifteen galleys. They were 
Wupported by a ſecond line with a like number of ſhips, 
ommanded by Lyſias and Ariſtogenes. The left wing, 
ik: the 'other, drawn up in two lines, was under Ariſto- 
rates and Diomedon, ſupported by Eraſinidas, and Peri- 
les“. The main body, conſiſting of near thirty galleys, 
amongſt which were the three Athenian admirals, was dif- 
poſed in one line. They had ſtrengthened each of their 
ings with a ſecond line; becauſe their galleys were nei- 
her ſo ſwift, nor ſo eaſy to manage, as thoſe of the enemy; 
o that there was reaſon to fear their getting between two, 
and being charged on both ſides at the fame time. The 
acedaemonians and their allies, who percaved they were 


5 | — in number to the enemy, contented themſelves with 
* awing up in one line, in order to equal their front, and 
F n or the greater facility of running between the Athenian 


galleys, and turning nimbly round them. Callicratidas & 
pilot, daunted at the inequality, adviſed him not to hazard 
he battle, and to retire ; but he replied, that he could not 
ly without ſhame, and that his death was of {mall impor- 
tance to the republic. Sparta, ſaid he, der mot depend 


ty- po one man. He commanded nm 
im- ſondas the Theban the left. 

in It was terrible to — — 
the dred galleys ready to engage. Never had more numerous 


naval, armies of the Greeks joined battle before. The a- 
bility,” experience and valour, of the generals who com · 
manded, left nothing; to deſire ; ſo that there was reaſon 
to believe this battle wbuld decide the fate of both people, 
and put an end to a war that had endured ſo . We 


i yas fon of the gat rele, £229 K. 
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the ſignals were given, the two armies raiſed great ſhouts; 
and began the fight. Callicratidas, who, from. the anſwer 
of the augurs, expected to fall in the battle, did amaaing 
actions of valour, He attacked the enemy with incredible 


courage and boldneſs, ſunk ſome of their ſhips; Wſabled i 
others, by breaking their oars, and piercing their ſides with b 
the prow or beak of his galley. ' At length he attacked 
that of Pericles, and made a thouſand holes in it; but the 


latter having hooked him faſt with a orappliog-iron; hen 
found it impoſſible to diſengage himſelf, and was ſurround- Wn 
ed in an inſtant by ſeveral of the Athenian veſſels. His 


own was immediately filled with the enemy, and, after | 


dreadful ſlaughter, he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by 
their numbers than vanquiſhed, The right wing, which he 
commanded, having loſt its admiral, was put to flight. The 
left, compoſed of Boeotians and Euboeans, ſtill made a long 
and vigorous reſiſtance, from the important concern they 
were in, leſt they ſhould fall into the hands of the Athe- 

nians, .againſt whom they had revolted ; but they _ . 
men obliged to give way, and retire in diſorder. - 
Athenians erected a trophy in the Arginuſae. They ok 
twenty-five galleys in this battle, and the enemy more tina 
ſeventy, of which number were nine of the ten furniſhed 
by the Lacedaemonians, 

(b) Plutarch equals Callicratidas the Lacedanmenien ge- 
neral for his juſtice, valour, and magnanimity, with all who 
had ever rendered themſelyes moſt per rn du ts 
mongſt the Greeks, 

(c) He blames him however encecdhihy for hazarding 
the battle at the Arginuſae; and obſerves, that, to avoid 
the reproach of having retired out of fear, he had, through 
a miſtaken ſenſe of honour, failed in the effential duty of 
his function. For, ſays Plutarch, if (to uſe the compar: 
ſon of # Iphicrates) the light- armed infantry refemble the 
hands, the horſe the feet, the main body the breaſt, and 
the general the head; the general who abandons himſelf 


(d) Plut. in Lyfand. p. 436. (e) Plut. in Pelop. p. 278, | 
He was a famous general of the Athenians, 
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aſhly to the impetuoſity of his valour, does not ſo much 
slect or expoſe his own life, as the lives of thoſe whoſe 
Wafety depends upon his. Our Lacedaemonian chief was 
Wherefore in the wrong, continues Plutarch, to anſwer the 
iot who adviſed him to retire, Sparta does not depend 


"with n one man. For though it be true, that Callicratidas, 
cked i ebting under the orders of another by fea or land, 4s 
it the more than one man ; yet, commanding an army, all that 
„ he beyed his orders were collected in his perſon; and he, in 
und · ¶ hom fo many thouſands might be loſt, au no longer one 

His f 2. Cicero had paſſed the fame judgment upon him before 
fter 2 lutarch. After having ſaid, that there were many per- 
d by ons to be found, who were ready to ſacrificetheir fortunes, 
ch he nd even lives for their country, but who, out of a falſe 


The delicacy in point of glory, would not hazard their reputa- 
long ion for it in the leaſt; he cites the example of Callicrati- 
they das, who anſwered thoſe that adviſed him to retreat from 
A the- the Arginuſae, That Sparta could fit out another feet if 
this were loft ; but for himfelf, be could not fly before the 

The  cnemy without ſhame and infamy. '> = 
y loſ: I return to the ſequel of the battle near the Arginuſae. 
» tl:11 The Athenien generals ordered Theramenes, Thraſybu- 
ſhed i lus, and ſome other officers, to return with about fifty gal- 


leys to take up the wrecks und dead bodies, in order to 


in ge · ¶ ¶ heir interment, whilſt they rowed on with the reſt agaioſt 
| who Eteonicus, who kept Conon beſieged before Mytelene. But 
ion 2» a rude tempeſt came on ſuddenly, and prevented the exe 


cution of this order. Eteonicus having received news of 


rding dhe defeat, and feariag-ir might oocaſton alarm and ter- 
avoid vor amongſt the troops, ſent back thoſe who brought it, 

ty of | E 93 ud Nit vine nen emal: nne | 
- Tnventi multi ſunt, qui non modo pecuniam, ſed vitam etiam. 
_ ptofundere pro 7 — 7 eſſent, idem gloriac —— ne mini- 
e the mam quidem facere vellent, he republica quidem poſtulante: ut Cal- 
„ and Hicratidas, qui, cum Lacedaemoniorum dux fuiſſet Peloponneſiaco bel- 
lo, multaque fecifſet egregie; vertit ad eutremum omnia, eum conß - 


lio non paruit corum, qui claſſem ab Arginuſis removen nec 
Athetenſibus imicandum annie >="oik ule reſpon it, (A 
daemonios, elaſſe illa amiſh, aſiam parare poſſe; ſe fugere fine ſuv de 
core non poſſe, Offic, I. i. n. 8. 
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heads,. and to give out that Callicratidas had gained the 
victory, and deſtroyed the whole Athenian fleet. Upon 
their return he offered ſacrifices of thankſgiving, and having Wl 
made his troops take ſome refreſhment, he ſent the galley: 


away directly, the wind being fair, and marched off the 


land- army to Methymna, after having burnt the camp. 


Conon being delivered in this manner from the blockade, 
joined the victorious fleet, which returned forthwith to 


Samos. However, when it was known at Athens, that the ; 


dead bodies had been left without interment, the people 


were highly enraged, and laid the whole weight of their N 


reſentment upon thoſe they believed guilty of that crime. 
The antients held it a great one not to provide ſepulture fot 


the dead; and we may obſerve, that, after all their battles, 
the ſirſt care of the conquered, notwithſtanding the ſenſe 
of their misfortune, and their great affliction for a bloody 
defeat, was to demand a ſuſpenſion of arms from the victor, 


in order to pay their laſt duties to thoſe who had fallen in 


battle : upon which they believed their happineſs in another 
life depended. They had little or no idea of the reſurrec- 
tion of the body; but, however, the Pagans, in the ſoul's 


concern for the body after death, the religious regard paid 


to it, and the paſſion with which they rendered ſolemn if 


honours to the dead, ſeem: to argue, that they had ſome 


confuſed notion of a reſurrection, which ſubſiſted amongſt 


all nations, and deſcended from the moſt antient tradition, 
though they could not diſtinguiſh clearly upon it. 


Hence aroſe the fury of the people of Athens. They 
immediately nominated new generals, retaining only Conon 
of the old ones, to whom they gave Adimantes and Phi- 
locles for colleagues. Eight days after which, two of them 
withdrew themſelves, and only fix returned to Athens. 


Theramenes the tenth general, who returned before the 


reſt of the fleet, accuſed the other chiefs before the people, 
making them reſponſible for not bringing off the dead after 


the battle; and to clear himſelf, read the letter they had 


wrote to the ſenate and people, wherein they excuſed them- 
ſelves, from the violence of the ſtorm, without charging 
"any body. That calumny was deteſtably vile, as done in 
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abuſe of their reſerve in not mentioning him in their letter, 
and in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he might 
have appeared the moſt guiſty. The generals, at their re- 
turn, not being able to prevail for the time neceſſary for 
making their defence, contented themſelves with repreſent- 
ing in few words the ſtate of the affair, and appealed for 
the truth of what they ſaid to the pilots, and all preſent 
when it happened. The people ſeemed to receive their ex- 
cuſe favourably, and ſeveral perſons offered themſelves for 
their ſureties: but it was thought proper to adjourn the 
-aſſembly, becauſe of the night; and it being the-people's 

cuſtom to give their ſuffrages by lifting up of hands, their 

reſolution could not be known; beſides which the council 

were firlt to give their opinion upon the queſtion to de 

propoſed to the people. 

The feaſt of Apaturia unexpectedly coming on, in which 

it was the cuſtom to afſemble by families, the relations of 
Theramenes poſted ſeveral perſons in mourning habits, and 

ſhaved, in proper places, who ſaid, they were the kindred 
of thoſe who had been {lain in the battle, and obliged Cal- 
lixenes to accuſe the generals in the ſenate. It was decreed 
in conſequence, that as the accuſation and defence had been 
heard in the laſt aſſembly, the people by their reſpective 
tribes ſhould give their voices, and if the accuſed were 
found guilty, they ſhould-be puniſhed with death, their 
eſtates confiſcated, and the tenth part conſecrated to the 
* goddeſs. Some ſenators oppoſed this decree as unjuſt, 
and contrary to the laws: but as the people, at the inſtiga« 
tion of Callixenes, threatened to include the oppoſers in 
the ſame cauſe and crime with the generals, they were ſo 
mean as to deſiſt from their oppoſition, and to ſaeriſice the 
innocent generals to their own ſafety by conſeming to the 
decree. Socrates, the celebrated philoſopher, was the only 
one of the ſenators that ſtood firm, and perſiſted gbſtinately 
in oppoſing a decree ſo notoriouſly unjuſt, and ſo Contrary to 
all laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in defence 
of the generals, ſhewed, . That they had failed in nothing 
of their duty, as they had given orders that the dera bodies 


* Minerva, 
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ſhould be taken up; that if any one were guilty, it was he, 
who, being charged with theſe orders, had neglected to 
put them n execution; but that he accuſed no body ; ant! 
that the tempeſt, which came on une xpectedly, at the very 
inſtant, was an unanſwerable apology, and entirely diſchar- 
ged the accuſed from all guilt. ' He demanded, that a 
whole day ſhould be allowed them to make their defence, 
a favour not denied to the molt criminal, and that they 
ſhould be tried ſeparately. He zepreſented, that they were 
not in the leaſt obliged. to precipitate. a ſentence, wherein Wi 
the lives of the molt illuſtrious of the citizens wereconcern- 
ed; that it was in ſome meaſure attacking the gods, to make 
* men reſponſible for the winds and weather ; that they 
could not, without the molt flagrant ingratitade and inju- 
ſtice, put the conquerors to death, to whom they ought to 
decree crowns and honours, or give: up the defenders of 
their country to the rage of thoſe who envied them; that 
if they did ſo, their unjuſt judgment would be followed 
with. a ſudden, but vain repentance, which would leave 
behind it the ſharpeſt remorſe, and cover them with eternal 
ſhame and infamy.” The people ſeemed at firſt to be moved 
with theſe reaſons; but animated by the aceuſers, they 
pronounced ſentence of death againſt eight of their generals; 
and ſix of them, who were preſent, were ſeized, in order to 
their being carried to execution. One of them, Diomedon, 
a perſon of great reputation for his valour and probity, de- 

manded to be heard. Athenians,” faid-he, © 1 wiſh the 
ſentence you have paſſed upon us may not prove the miſ- 
fortune of the republic; but I have one favour to aſl of 
you in behalf of my colleagues and myſelf,” which is, to 
acquit us before the gods of the vows we made to them 
- for you and ourſelves, as we are not in a condition to 
diſcharge them; for it is to their protection, invoked before 
the battle, we acknowlege that we are indebted for the 
victory gained by us over the enemy. There was not one 
good citizen that did not melt into tears at this diſcourſe, 
ſo full of goodneſs and religion, and admire with ſurpriſe 


© #® Quem a deo iniquum, ue gen alſgnet, quod vent er flatu de- 
liqueriat? Tacit. annal, I. xiy, c. 3. 
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the moderation of a perſon, who ſeeing himſelf unjuſtly 
condemned, did not however vent the leaft reſentment, or 
even complaint againſt his judges, but was ſolely intent, in 
favour of an ungrateful country, which had doomed them 
to periſh, upon what it owed the gods in common Wo 
them for the victory they had lately obtained. 
= The ſix generals were hardly executed, when pere 
opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror of that ſen - 
W rence ; but their repentance could not reſtore the dead to 
fe. Callixenes, the orator, was put in priſon, and refuſed 
to be heard, Having found means to make his eſcape, he 
= fed to Decelia to the enemy; from whence he returned 

We ſome time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, uni- 
verſally deteſted and abhorred by all the world, as all falſe 
accuſers and ſlanderers ought to be. Diodorus remarks, 
| that the people themſelves were juſtly puniſhed for their 
crime by the gods, who abandoned them ſoon after, not 
to a ſingle maſter, but to thirty tyrants, that treated them 
with the utmoſt rigour and cruelty, 

(d) The diſpoſition of a people is very en; imaged 
in this account; and Plato, upon the ſame event, draws in 
few words their character with much ſpirit and reſemblance. 
The * commonalty, ſays he, is an inconſtant, ungratefal, 
cruel, ſuſpicious animal, incapable of ſubmitting to the go- 
vernment of reaſon ; which is no wonder; adds he, as it is 
commonly compoſed of the dregs of a city, and is a mon- 
ſtrous aſſemblage, without form or order, of all that is 
worlt in it. 

The ſame relation ſhews what effect fear Can have upon 
the minds of men, even upon thoſe who paſs for the wiſeſt, 
and how few there are who are capable of ſupporting in- 
flexibly the view of preſent danger and diſgrace Though 
the juſtneſs of the generals cauſe was perfectly known in 
the ſenate, at leaſt by the major part of it, as ſoon as the 
people's rage was mentioned, and the terrible menaces they 
murmured, thoſe grave ſenators, molt. of whom had com - 
manded armies, and who all of them had frequently expoſed 
(d) Plut. in Axioch. p. 368, 369. mY 
® Angog auropoy, c N,, v, Parton, acl a 


a 
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robes greateſt dangers of war, inſtantly changed 
and came over to the molt notorious calumny, and 
crying injuſtice that ever had being: An evident pruof, that 
there is a courage; though very rare, which ipfinitely tranſ- 
cends the valour that induces ſo many thouſands af men 
every day to confront the moſt terrible dangers in battle. 
Amongſt all the judges, only one, ttuly worthy of his 
reputation, the great Socrates, in this general treaſon and 
perſidy, ſtood ſirm and immoveable; and though he knew 
his ſuffrage and unaided voice would be of little or no con- 
ſequence to the accuſed, he thought them a juſt homage 
ta oppreſſed innocence, and: that it was unworthy an ho- 
neſt man to govern himſelf by the fury of a blind and fran - 
tic people. We ſee in this inſtance how far the cauſe of 
juſtice may be abandoned. We may conclude it was not 
better defended before the people. Of more than three 
thouſand citizens, who compoſed the aſſembly, two only 
took upon them the defence of their geperals,: Euriptode- 
mus and Axiochus. Plato has preſerved their names, and 
given that of the Jatter Nn 
of theſe reflections are taken. 
(le) The ſame year the battle of the Arginuſae was 
fought, Dionyſius poſſeſſed himſelf of the tyranny in Sicily. 
I ſhall defer ſpeaking of him till the enſuing volume, io which 


4 F 


N SE. c T. vi. Ly/ander. command; the Lacedaemenian feet, 
* Cyrus is recalled to court by bir father. Lyſander's cer 
lebrated victory over the Athenians at AÆgeſbotamos. 


(f) . oyihagk the defeat at the Arginuſae, the affairs of 
the Peloponneſians declining, the allies, ſupported 

by the credit of Cyrus, ſent an embaſſy to Sparta, to de · 
mand that the command of the fieet ſhould again be given 
to Lyſander, with the promiſe of ſerving with more affec- 
tion and courage if their requeſt were granted. As it was 
le) A. M. 3598. Ant. J. C. 406. (f) Xenoph, Hellen. 1 A, 


p- 45+; Plut. rr. 436, 437+; N I. Wü. p. A. M. 
3590. Ant. J. C. 405. N 
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ontrary to the laws of Sparta that the ſame perſon ſhould 
de twice admiral; the Lacedacmonians, to ſatisfy the al» 
ies, gave the title of admiral to one Aracus, and ſent Lys» 
ſander with him, whom in appearance they commiſſioned 
men 
iry af the ſupreme; command. 15 
rr 
f the cities, and were of moſt; authority in them, ſaw him 
| _ ———————  —— — 


i character of complacency for his friends, and indul+ 
Wpence to all their faults, ſuited much better with their am- 
bitious and injurious views, than the auſtere equity of Cal» 
licratidas. For Lyſander was a man of the moſt corrupt 
heart, and gloried in having no principles in point of virtue 
or the moſt ſacred duties. He made no-ſcruple to employ 
artifice and deceit upon all occaſions, and eſteemed juſtice 
only as far as it ſerved his meaſures. When it did not 
promote them, he never failed to prefer the uſeful, which 
with him was alone laudable and excellent; from a perſua- 
lion that truth had in its own nature no advantage over 
falſehood, and that the value of both one and the other was 
to be determined by the convenience reſulting from them 
And for thoſe who repreſented to him, that it was unwor- 
thy the deſcendents: of Hercules to make uſe of fraud and 
treachery, he laughed at them: For, ſaid he, where the 
lion's ſtin ir n A exongh, eee to 2 the 
fox's tail to it. 

An expreſſion aſcribed a — Aa how 
ſmall an account he made of perjury. He uſed to ſay,“ Chil- 
dren are amuſed with baubles, and men with oaths ; ſhew- 
ing, by ſo profeſſed a want of religion, that the gods were 
more inconſiderable with him than his enemies. For he 
who deceives with a falſe oath, plainly. declares, in ſo doing, 
that he fears his enemies, but that he deſpiſes Gd. 


* The Greek text admits another ſenſe, which is perhaps no.leſs 
good: * Children may uſe art, and cheat one another in their games, 
wand men in their oaths.” ETTU rug ety waideas n 
1 1. 4 4592S. 
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influence, the final ſubverſion of the democratic power, 2 
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(g) Here ends the twenty · ſixth year of the Peloponneſi« 

an war. In this year it was, that young Cyrus, dazzled 

with the unuſual ſplendor of ſupreme authority, and jea- 

lous of the leaſt omiſſion in point of ceremonial homage, 
diſcovered by a remarkable action the ſecret of his heart. 
Brought up from his infancy in the reigning houſe, nurtur- 

ed under the ſhade of the throne, amidſt the ſubmiſſions 

and proſtrations of the courtiers, entertained long by the 

diſcourſes of an ambitious mother that idolized him, in the 

deſire and hope of empire, he began already to affe& the 

rights of ſovereignty, and to exact the honours paid to it Mile: 

with ſurprizing haughtineſs and rigor, Two Perſians of the 
royal family, his couſin- germans by their mother, his fa- 

ther Datius's ſiſter, had omitted to cover their hands with 

their ſleeves in his preſence, according to a ceremonial ob- 

ſerved only to the kings of Perſia, Cyrus, re ſenting that 

neglect as a capital crime, condemned them both to die, 

and cauſed them to be executed at Sardis without mercy. 

Darius, at whoſe feet their relations threw themſelves to 

demand juſtice, was very much affected with the tragica| 

end of his two nephews, and looked upon this action of his , 

ſon's as an attempt upon himſelf, to whom alone that ho- Melves ſ 

nour was due. He reſolved therefore to take his govern- ere in 

ment from him, and ordered him to court, upon the pre- 

text of being ſick, and having a deſire to ſee him. 

Cyrus, before his departure, ſent for Lyſander to Sardis, 

aid: put into his hands. great ſums of money for the pay- 

ment of his fleet, promiſing him till more. for the future. 

And with the oſtentation of a young man, to let him ſee 

how much he deſired to oblige him, he aſſured him, that 

though the king his father ſhould ceaſe to afford him any 

ſupplies, he would furniſh. him the more willingly out of 

his own coffers; and that rather than he ſhould want the 

neceſſary proviſions, he would even cauſe the throne of 

maſſy gold and filver upon which he ſat in judgment, to be 

melted down, At length, when he was upon the point of 

ſetting out, he impowered him to receive the tributes and 

revetues of the cities, confided the A of his pro 
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aces to him, and conjured him with embraces not to give 
ittle in his abſcoce, unleſs ſuperior in force ; becauſe the 
ing neither wanted the will nor the power to' give him 
at ſuperiority to the enemy; promiſing at the ſame time, 
ith the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of affeQion, to bring him a 
reat number of ſhips from Phoenicia and Cilicia. | 
aa) After that prince's departure, Lyſander ſailed to- 
Bards the Helleſpont, and laid ſiege to Lampſacus. Torax, 
Waving marched thither with his land forces at the ſame 
me, aſſaulted the city on his fide. (i) The place was 


o it rried by ſtorm, and abandoned by Lyſander to the mer- 
the of the ſoldiers. The Athenians, who followed him 
fa · ail loſe, came to an anchor in the port of Elontum in the 
vith zerſoneſus, with an hundred and fourſcore galleys. But 


pon the neus of the taking of Lampaſcus, they immedi- 
rely ſteered for Seſtos; and after having taken in pro- 
ilions,. they ſtood away from thence, failing along the 
oalt to a placecalled * Zgoſpotamos; where they halted 


rey. 
s to rer againſt the enemy, who were then at anchor before 
ical ampſacus. The Helleſpont is not above two thouſand 
his paces broad in that place. The two armies, ſeeing them- 


ho- Nelies ſo near each other, expected only to reſt that day, and 
ern⸗ ere in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. ; 
te · But Lyſander had another deſign in view. He command- 


d the ſeamen and pilots, to go on board their galleys, as 
they were in reality to fight the next morning at break 
of day, to hold themſelves in readineſs, and to wait his 
orders with profound ſilenee. He ordered the land army in 
ike manner to draw up in battle upon the coaſt, and to 
ait the day without any noiſe. On the morrow, as ſoon 
as the ſun was riſen, the Athenians began to raw towards 


t of chem with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid them 
the defance. Lyſander, though his (hips were ravged in order 
of of battle, with their heads towards the enemy, lay (till 


vithout making any movement. In the evening, when the 
Athenians withdrew, he did not ſuffer his ſoldiers to go 


(h) Nenoph. Hellen. I ü. p. 453—4358. (i) Plut. in Lyf. 
p. 437. & 440.j Id. in Alcib. p. 212, ; Diod. I. xiti. p. 22s, 226. 
5 The river of the goat. 4 Fo” $+-4 
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aſhore, till two or three galleys, which he had ſent out to 
obſerve them, were returned with advice, that they had 
ſeen the enemy land. The next day paſſed in the ſame 
manner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, 
which argued reſerve and apprehenſion, extremely avg- 
mented the ſecurity and boldneſs of the Athenians, and in- Wi 
ſpired them with an extreme contempt for an army, which 
tear, in their ſenſe, prevented from ſhewing themſelves, 
and attempting any thing. 

Whilſt this paſſed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, 
took horſe, and came to the Athenian generals; to whom if | 
he repreſented, that they kept upon a very diſadvantage- li 
ous coaſt, where there were neither ports nor cities in the ihe firſ 
' neighbourhood ; that they were obliged to bring their pro- Vance i 
viſions from Seſtos with great danger and difficulty; and diately 
that they were very much in the wrong to ſuffer the ſoldi- of ſorr 
ers and mariners of the fleet, as ſoon as they were aſhore, ſome b 
to ſtraggle and diſperſe themſelves at their own pleaſure, 
whilſt the enemy's fleet faced them in view, accuſtomed 
to execute the orders of their general with inſtant obedi- 
ence, and upon the ſlighteſt ſignal. He offered alſo to 
attack the enemy by land with a ſtrong body of Thracian 
troops, and to force them to a battle. The generals, eſpe- 
cially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their command, 
did not content themſelves with refuſing his offers, from 
the opinion, that if the event proved unfortunate, the whole 
blame would fall on them, and if favourable, that Alcibi- 
ades would ingroſs the honour of it; but rejected alſo with 
inſult his wiſe and ſalutary counſel, as if a man in diſgrace 
loſt his ſenſe and abilities with the favour of the common 

wealth. Alcibiades withdre Fp. 

be fifth day the Athenians preſented takin again, 
and offered him battle; retiring in the evening according 
to cuſtom, with more inſulting airs than the days before. 
Luyſander, as uſual, detached ſome galleys to obſerve them, 
with. orders to return with the utmoſt diligence, when they 
ſaw the Athenians landed, and to put up a brazen buckler 
at each ſhip's head as fon as they reached the middle of 

| the channel, Himſelf in the mean time ran through the 


indulg 
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to nole line in his galley, exborting the pilots and officers 
had o hold the ſeamen and ſoldiers in readineſs to row and 
ame WG ht on the firſt ſignal, 

ut, As ſoon as the bucklers were _ up in the ſhips heads, 
ug - 2nd the admiral-galley had given the fignal by the ſound 


- ff trumpet, the whole fleet ſet forwards in good order. 
WET hc land- army at the ſame time made all poſſible haſte to 


ves, he top of the promontory to ſee the battle. The ſtrait 

at ſeparates the two continents in this place, is about 
det, Wren ſtadia *, or three quarters of a league, in breadth ; 
om mich ſpace was preſently cleared through the activity and 
de- Nuligenee of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was 
the ¶ ine firſt who perceived, from ſhore, the enemy's fleet ad- 


Vance in good order to attack him; upon which he imme - 
Wdiately cried out for the troops to imbark. In the height 
of ſorrow and perplexity, ſome he called to by their names, 
ſome he conjured, and others he forced to go on board 


ure, their galleys; but all his endeavours and emotion were in · 
med effectual, the ſoldiers beiog diſperſed on all ſides. For they 
- were no ſooner come on ſhore, than ſome were ran to the 


ſuttlers, ſome to walk in the country, ſome to ſleep in 
their tents, and others had begun to dreſs their ſuppera. 
This proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience 
in their generals, who, not ſuſpecting the leaſt danger, 
indulged themſelves in taking their repoſe, and gave their 
ſoldiers the ſame liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries, and a 
great noiſe of their oars, when Conon, diſengaging himſelf 
with nine galleys, of which number was the ſacred ſhip 
called the Paralian, ſtood away for Cyprus, where he took 
refuge with Evagoras, The Peloponneſians, falling upon 
the reſt of the fleet, took immediately the galleys which 
were empty, and diſabled and deſtroyed ſuch as began to 
fill with men. The ſoldiers, who ran without order or 


arms to their relief, were either killed in the endeavour to 
they get on board, or flying on ſhore were cut to pieces by the 
kler enemy, who landed in purſuit of them. Lyſander took 
e of 


* thouſand priſoners, with all their TN and the 
21873 paces, - K 18 
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whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, and faſtened 
the enemy's galleys to the ſterns of his own, he returned to 
Lampſacus amidſt the ſound of flutes and ſongs of triumph. 
It was his glory to have atchieved one of the greateſt mi - 
ltary exploits recorded in hiſtory, with little or no loſs, 
and to have terminated a war in the ſmall ſpace of an hour, 
which had already laſted ſeven and twenty years, and 
which perhaps, without him, had been of much longer 
continuance. Lyſander immediately ſent dſparches with 
this agreeable news to Sparta. 
The three thouſand priſoners taken in this battle, having 
been condemned to die, Lyſander called upon Philocles, one 
of the Athenian generals, who had cauſed all the priſoners 
taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the other of 
Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipice, and had 
formerly perſuaded the people of Athens to make a decree 
for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the priſon - 
ers of war, in order to diſable them for handling the pike, 
and that they might be-fit only to ferve at the dar. Ly- 
ſiander therefore cauſed him to be brought forth, and aſked 
him, what ſetitetce he would paſs upon himſelf, for having 
induced bis city to pafs that cruel decree ? Philoeles, without 
departing from his haughtineſs in the leaſt, notwithſtanding 
the extreme danger he was in, made anſwer, Accuſe not 
people of crimes avbe have no Judges ; but as you are vidter, 
wſe your right, and do by us as ave had done by you if we 
had conquered, At the fame inſtant he went into a bath, 
put on afterwards a maghificent robe, and marched foremolf 
ro the execution. All the priſoners were put to the ſword, 
except Adamantus, who had oppoſed the decree. 
After this expedition, Lyſander went with his fleet to 
all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all Athenians in 
' them to withdraw as ſoon as poſſible to Athens, without 
permitring them to take any other route; declaring, that, 
after a certain time fixed, all ſuch ſhould be puniſhed with 
death, as ſhould be found out of Athens, This he did as 
an able politician, to reduce the city by famine the more 
eaſily, and to render it incapable of ſuſtaining a long ſiege: 
He afterwards applied himſelf i in ſubyerting the democtatic, 
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and all other forms of government throughout the cities; 


leaving in each of them a Lacedaemonian governor, called 
barmgſter, and ten archons or magiſtrates, whom he choſe 
out of the ſocieties he had eſtabliſhed in them. He thereby 


in ſome meaſure ſecured to himſelf univerſal authority, and 
a kind of ſovereignty over all Greece ; putting none into 
power but ſuch as were entirely devoted to his ſervice, 


Sect. VII. Athens, beſieged by Lyſander, capitulater, 


and ſurrenders. Lyſander changes the form of govern- 
ment, and eftabliſhes thirty commanders in it. He 

ends Gylippus before him to Sparta with all the gold 
© and filver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta 

upon the uſe to be made it. The Peloponneſian war 
' end: in this manner. Death of Darius Nothus. 


. (k) WH the news of the entire defeat of the army 


came to Athens by a ſhip, which arrived in the 

dicht at the Piraeus, the city was in univerſal conſterna- 
tion, Nothing was heard but cries of ſorrow and deſpair 
in every, part of it. They i 
their gates. They repreſented to themſelves the miſeries 
of a long ſiege, a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of 
their city, the inſolence of a proud victor, and the ſhameful 
ſlavery they were upon the point of experiencing, more 
afflicting and inſupportable to them than the moſt ſevere 
puniſhments, and death itſelf, The next day the afſembly 
was ſummoned, whetein it was reſolved to ſhut up all the 
ports, one only excepted; to repair the breaches in the 
walls; and mount guard to prepare againſt a ſiege. 
In effect, Agis and Pauſanias, the two kings of Sparta, 
advanced towards Athens with all their troops. Lyſander 
ſoon after arrived at the Piraeus with an hundred and fifty 
fail, and prevented all ſhips from going in or coming out. 


The Athenians, beſieged by ſea and land, without provi- 


ſions, ſhips, hope of relief, or any reſource; reinſtated all 
perſons attainted by any decree, without ſpeaking the leaſt 
word of a capitulation however, though many already died 
(x) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. nn 2 
e Flut. in Lyſand. 4 449, 441. n 
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TY condition of abandoning all their 
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famine. But when their corn was entirely conſumed, 
ey ſent deputies to Apis, to propoſe a treaty with Sparta, 

poſſeſſions, the city 
and port only excepted. He referred the deputies to Lace - 
to treat with them, When 
they arrived at Salaſia upon the frontier of Sparta, and had 
made known their commiſhon to the Ephori, they were 
ordered to retire, and to come with other propoſals if they 

expected peace. The Ephori had demanded, that twelve 


hundred paces of the wall on each fide of the Piraeus ſhould 


be demoliſhed ; but an Athenian, for aaa to adviſe 

a compliance, was ſent to priſon, and prohibition made 

againſt propoſing any thing of that kind for the future. 
In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared in the 


afſembly, that if he were ſent to Lyſander, he would know, 


whether the propoſal made by the Lacedaemonians for 
diſmantling the city, was intended to facilitate its ruin, or 
to prevent a revolt. The Athenians having deputed hint 
accordingly, he was more than three months abſent; no 

doubt with the view of reducing them by famine to accept 
any conditions that ſhould be offered. On his return he 
told them, that Lyſander had detained him all that time, 


and that at laſt he had been given to anderftand, that he 


might apply to the Ephori. He was therefore ſept back 
with nine others to Sparta, with full powers'to conclude 

a treaty, When they arrived there, the Ephori gave them 
audience in the general aſſembly, where rhe Corinthians 
and ſeveral other allies, eſpecially the Thebans, ioſiſted 
that it was abfolutely neceſſary to deſtroy the city, without 
Hearkening any further to a treaty, But the Lacedaemo- 
nians, preferring the glory and ſafery of Greece to theit 
own grandeur, made anſwer, that they would vever be 


| reproached with having deſtroyed a city that had rendered 


ſuch great ſervices to all Greece; the remembrance of 
which ought to have much greater weight with the allies, 
than the reſentment of private injuries received from it, 


The peace was therefore concluded under theſe conditions: 


IA kat the fortifications of the Piraeus, with the long wall 
that joined that port to the city, ſhould be demoliſhed ; 
that the Athenians ſhould deliver up all their galleys, twelve 


” 
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only excepted; that they ſhould abandon all the cities 
had ſeized, and content themſelves with their 6wn 
and country; that they ſhould recall their exiles, and make 
a league 0 valve and defenfive with the Lacedaemoniats, 
under whom they hould march where ever they thought 
fir to lead them.“ 

Tube deputies on their return were ſurrounded with ar 
innumerable throng of people, who apprehended that no- 
thing had been concluded; for they were not able to hold 
out any longer, ſuch moltitades dying every day of famine. 
The next ** ay they reported the ſucceſs of their negotia- 
tion; the treaty was ratified notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of ſome perſons ; and Lyſander, by the exiles, en- 
tered the port. It was upon the very day the Athenians had 
formerly gained the famous naval battle of Salamin. He 
cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed to the ſound of flutes and 
trumpets, and with all the exterior marks of triumph and 
rejoicing, as if all Greece had that day regained its liberty. 
Thas ended the Pelopontichan war, after having e continued 
during the ſpace of twenty. ſeren years, © 

Lyſander, without giving the Athenians time to look a- 
bout them, changed the form of their government entirely, 
eſtabliſhed thirty Archons, or rather tyrants, over the city; 


| Hm garrifon into the citadel, and left the Spartan 


allibius harmofter or governor. Agis diſmiſſed his troops, 
Lyſander, before he Aſbanded his, advanced againſt Sa- 
mos, which he preſfed ſo warmly, that it was at laſt oblig- 
= to capitulare, After having eſtabliſhed its antient inha- 

rants in it, he propoſed to return to Sparta with the La- 
cedaemonian galleys, thoſe of the Piraeus, and the beaks of 
thoſe he had taken. 
Hie had ſent Gylippus, who had commanded the army in 
Sicily, before him, to carry the money and ſpoils which were 
the fruit of his glorious campaigns to Lacedaemon. The 
money, without reckoning the innumerable crowns of gold 
given him by the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred talent 
that is to ſay, fifteen hundred thouſand crowns ®, Gylip- 


ps; who carried this conſiderable ſum, could not reſiſt the 


temptation of converting ſome part of it to his own uſe, 
About 337,000 I. Sterling. 
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_ were ſealed up carefully, and did not Gs to bo 
e for theft. He unſewed them at the bottom; and 
after baving taken out of each of them what money he 
thought fit, to the amount of three hundred talents, he ſew- 
ed them up again very neatly, and thought himſelf perfealy 
ſafe. But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, whi 
had been put up in each bag, diſcovered him. To avoid pu- 
niſhment, he baniſhed himſelf from his country, carrying along 
with him in all places the diſgrace of having ſullied, by ſo 
baſe and ſordid an avarice, the glory of all his great actions. 
From this unhappy example, the wiſeſt and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all-pawerful ef- 
fects of money, which enſlaved not only the yulgar, but 
even the greateſt Men, extremely blamed Lyſander for 
having acted ſo rue to the fundamental laws of 
Sparta, and warmly repreſented to the Ephori, how incum- 
bent it was upon them to baniſh all that gold and ſilyer 
from the republic, and to lay the heavieſt of curſes and im- 
precations upon it, as the fatal bane of all other ſtates, in- 
troduced only to corrupt the wholeſome conſtitution of 5 
Spartan goyerament, which had ſupported itſelf for ſo ma- 
ny ages with vigor and proſperity. The Ephori.immedi- 
ately paſſed a decree to proſcribe that money, and ordained 
that none ſhould be current, except the uſual pieces of iron. 
But Lyſander's friends oppoſed this decree, and ſparing no 
pains to retain the gold and ſilver in Sparta, the affair was 
referred for farther deliberation. There naturally ſeem- 
ed only two methods to be conſidered ; which were, either 
to make the gold and ſilver ſpecies current, or to cry them 
down and probibit them abſolutely. The men of addreſs 
. and policy found out a third expedient, which, in their 
ſenſe, reconciled both the others with great ſucceſs: this 
was wiſely to chuſe the mean betwixt the vitious extremes 
of too much rigour and too much negle&, It was there- 
fore reſolved, that the new. coin of gold and ſilver Thould 
be ſolely employed by the public treaſury ; that it ſhould 
only paſs in the occaſions and uſes of the ſtate ; and that 
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every private perſon in whoſe poſſeſſion it E be found, 
ſhould be immediately put to death. 

A ſtrange expedient ! ſays Plutarch: As if Lycurgus 
had feared the ſpecies of gold and filver, and not the ava- 
rice they occaſion; an avarice leſs to be extinguiſhed by 


prohibiting to particulars the poſſeſhon of it, than inflamed 


by permitting the ſtate to amaſs and make uſe of it for the 
ſervice of the public. For it was impoſſible, whilſt that 
money was in honour and eſteem with the public, that it 
ſhould be deſpiſed in private as uſcleſs, and that people 
ſhould look upon that as of no value in "their domeſtic af- 
fairs, which the city prized, and were ſo much concerned 
to have for its octaſions ; bad uſages,» authorized by the 
822 and example of the public, being a thouſand times 
ore dangerous to particulars, than the vices of particu 
lars to the poblic. The Lacedaemonians therefore, conti- 
tinues Plutarch, in puniſhing thoſe with death who ſhould 
make uſe of the new money in private, were ſo blind and 
imprudent to imagide, that the placing of the law, and the 
terror of puniſhment, as a guard at the door, was ſuſſieient 
to prevent gold and fl ver from entering the houſe. They 
left the hearts of their citizens open to the deſire and admi 
ration of riches, and introduced themſelves a violent paſſion 
for amaſſing treaſure, in cauſing it to be deemed a great 
and. honourable thing to become rich. 


(1) it was about the end of the Peloponneſian wan that 


Darius Nothus king of Perſia died, after a reign of nineteen 


years. Cyrus had arrived at the court before his death; 


and Paryſatis his mother, whoſe idol he was, not content- 
ed with having made his peace, notwithſtanding the faults 
he had committed in his government, preſſed the old king 
to declare him his ſucceſſor alſo, after the example of Da- 
rius the Firſt, who gave Xerxes the preference before all 
bis brothers, becauſe born as Cyrus was, after his father's 
acceſſion to the throne. But Darius did not carry, his com: 
plaiſance for her ſo far. He gave the crown to Arſaces, bi 
eldeſt ſon by Paryſatis alſo, whom Plutarch calls Ar/icas, 
and bequeathed * to Cyrus the provinces! he bad already. 


(Y A. M. 3600, Ant J. C. 4. 
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Dag the firlt fifteen years of the reign IT 
| ARTAXERXES MNEMoN. 


0 u 4 f. e e 
His chapter contains the domeſtic troubles of the 
court of Perfia; the death of Alcibiades ; the re- 


eſtabliſhment 'of the liberty of Athens ; and Lyſander g 
ſecret deſigns to make himſelf king. 


| $ ECT, I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnenion. rd at- 


tempti to aſſaſinate his brother, and is ſent into Aſia 
e. Cruel revenge of Statira, wiſe of Artaxer- 
xet, upon the authors and actomplices in the murder 
5 N ber brother. Death of Alcibiades. His charader, 


(a) Aker: upon aſcending the thfone, aſſumed the 

name of Artaxerxes, the ſame to whom the Greeks 
mY the ſirname of Myz mon, from his prodigious me · 

(b) Being near his father's. bed when he was 
a 10 he aſked him a few moments before he expired, 
what had been the rule of his conduct during ſo long and 
happy a reign as his, that he might make it bis Lak 
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1 bas been, replied be, 4% do always what juſtice and 
religion required" of me. Words of deep ſenſe, and well 
worthy of being ſet up in letters of gold in the palaces of 
kings, to keep them perpetually in mind of what ought to 
be the guide and rule of all their actions. It is not un- 
common for princes to give excellent inſtructioñs to their 
children on their deathbeds, that would be more efficaci- 
ous, if preceded by their own example and conduct, with- 
out which they are as weak and impotent as the fick man 
who gives them, and ſeldom ſurvive him long. 


(c) Soon after Darius's death, the new king ſet out from 


his capital for the city of f Paſargades, in order to bis coro- 
nation according to cuſtom by the priefts of Perſia. There 
was in that city a temple of the goddeſs who preſided in 
war, in which the coronation was ſolemnized. It was at- 
tended with very ſingular ceremonies, which no doubt had 
ſome myſterious ſenſe ; though Plutarch does not explain 
it, The prince at his conſecration took off his robe in the 
temple, and put on that worn by the antient Cyrus, before 
he came to the throne, which was preſerved at that place 
with great veneration, After that he eat a dry fig, chewed 
ſome leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught com- 
poſed of milk and vinegar. This might ſignify, that the 
fweets of ſovereign power are mingled with the ſours of 
care and diſquiet, and that, if the throne be ſurrounded with 
pleaſures and honours, it is alſo attended with pains and 
anxieties, It ſeems ſufficiently evidenr, that the deſign in 


putting the robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to make 


him underſtand, that he ſhould alſo clothe his mind with 
the great qualities and exalted virtues of that prince. 

- Young Cyrus, whoſe ſoul was all ambition, was in del. 
pair upon being for ever prevented from aſcending a throne 
his mother'had given him, and on ſecing the ſcepter which 
he thought his right, transferred into the hands of h; bro- 
ther, The blackeſt crimes coſt the ambitious nothing. Cy- 
rus reſolved to aſſaſſinate Artaxerxes in the temple itſelf, 
and in the preſence of the whole court, juſt whep he took 

(e) Plat in Artax. p. 10-—12. 
+ A city of Perſta'built by Cyrus the great, r 
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with his own hand, and whoſe ambition for empire was 


from the beginning. 
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off his own, to- put on the robe L Cyrus, Artaxerxes 
was apprized of this deſign by the prieſt himſelf, who had 
educated his brother, to whom he had imparted it. Cyrus 
was ſeized, and condemned to die; when his mother Pary- 
ſatis, almoſt out of her ſenſes, flew to the place, claſped 
him in her arms, tied herſelf to him with the treſſes of her 
hair, faſtened her neck to his, and by her ſhrieks, and tears, 
and prayers, prevailed ſo far as to obtain his pardon, and 
that he ſhould be ſent back to his government of the mari- 
time provinces, He carried thither with him an ambition no 
leſs ardent than before; was animated, beſides, with re- 
ſentment of the check he had received, and the warm de- 
fire of revenge; and armed. with an almoft unbounded 
power, Artaxerxes upon. this occaſion acted contrary to 
the moſt common rules of policy, which. do not admit * 

the nouriſhipg and inflaming, by extraordinary honours, 
the pride and haughtineſs of a bold and enterprizing young 
prince like Cyrus, who had carried his perſonal enmity to 
his brother ſo far, as to have reſolved, to aſſaſſinate him 


ſo great, as to employ the . methods fas the 
attainment of its end. 

(d) Artaxerxes had eſpouled. Statirs. "Scarce had her 
huſband aſcended the throne, when ſhe employed the power 
her beauty gave * him, to. avenge the death of her 
brother Teriteue| Hiſtory. has hot a more tragical 
ſcene, nor a more monſtrous complicati of adultery, in- 
celt, and murder; which, after having occaſioned great diſ. 
orders in the e family, terminated at length in the moſt 
fatal manner to all who had any ſhare in it, But it is ne- 
ceſſary, for the reader's knowlege of the ant to trace it 


Hidarnes, Statira's father, a Perſian, of _ great * 
Hy, was governor of one of the principal provinces of the 
empire, Statira was a lady of extraordinary beauty; which 
induced Artaxerxes to marry. . _ was: Wont . 

- (4) Ctef. c. 52. 5. 5 * 
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Arſaces. At the ſame time Teritenchmes, Statira's bro- 
ther, married Hameſtris, Arſaces's ſiſter, one of the daugh- 
ters of Darius and Paryſatis; in favour of which marriage 


Teriteuchmes, upon his father's death, had his government 


given him. There was at the ſame time another fiſter in 
this family, no leſs beautiful than Statira, and who beſides 


excelled in the arts of ſhooting with the bow, and throwing 


the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother conceived a criminal 


paſſion for her, and to gratify it, reſolved to ſer himſelf at 


liberty by killing Hameſtris, whom he had eſpouſed. Da- 


rius, having been informed of this project, by the force of 
preſents and promiſes engaged Udiaſtes, Teriteuchmes's 
intimate friend and confident, to prevent ſo black a defign by 
aſſaſſinating him. He obeyed, and had for his reward the 


government of him he had put to death with his own hands, 

Amongſt Teriteuchmes's guards was a ſon of Udiaſtes, 
called Mithridates, very muchattached to his maſter. The 
young gentleman, upon hearing that his father had commit- 


ted this murder in perſon, uttered all manner of impreca-' 


tions againſt him; and full of horror for ſo infamous and 
vile an action, ſeized on the city of Zaris, and openly re- 
volting, declared for the eſtabliſhment of Teriteuchmes's 
ſon, But that young man could not hold out long againſt 
Darius. He was blocked up in the place with the ſon of 
Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him; and all the reſt of 
the family of Hidarnes were put in priſon, and delivered 
to Paryſatis, to do witch them as that mother, exaſperated 


to the laſt exceſs by the treatment either done or intend- 


ed againſt her daughter Hameſtris, ſhould think ſit. That 
cruel princeſs began by cauſing Roxana, whoſe beauty had 


been the occaſion'of-rhis evil, to be ſawed in two, and or- 
dered all the reſt to be put to death, except Statira, whoſe 
life ſhe granted to the tears and the molt tender and ardent 
ſolicitations of Arſaces ; whole love for his wife made him 
ſpare no pains for her tion, though Darius, his fa- 


ther, belieyed it neceſſary, even for his own good; that ſhe _ 


ſhould ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt of her family. Such a 
To Gar alih-or Uh eats DD . 
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Statira, as ſoon as her huſband was upon the throne, 
cauſes Udiaſtes to be delivered into her hands. She ordered 
his tongue to be torn out, and made him die in the moſt 
exquiſite torments. ſhe could invent, to puniſh the crime 
which had occaſioned the ruin of her family. She gave bis 
government. to Mithridates, in recompenſe for his attach- 
ment to the intereſts of her family. Paryſatis on her fide 
took her revenge on the ſon of Teriteuchmes, hom ſhe 
cauſed to be poiſoned, and we ſhall ſee that Stirs s turn 
was not very remote. 

We ſee here the terrible eſſects of Emate revenge: and 
in general of what exceſſes they are capable, who find 
themſelves above all laws, and have no other rule for their 
actions than their will and paſſions, .. _ 

Cyrus, having reſolved to dethrone his brother, employ- 
ed Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian general, to raiſe a body 
of Grecian, troops, under pretence of a war which that 
Spartan was to carry into Thrace, I ſhall defer ſpeaking 

of this famous expedition, and alſo of the death of Socrates, 
which happened about the fame time; intending; to treat 
thoſe two great events in all the extent they deſerve, It 
was without doubt with the ſame yiew, that Cyrus preſented 
Lyſander a galley of two cubits in length made of ivory and 
gold, to congratulate him upon his naval victory. That 
galley was conſecrated to Apollo in the temple. of Delphos. 
Lyſander. weat ſoon after to. Sardis, charged with * 
dent preſents for. Cytus from the allies. 

It was npon that occaſion Cyrus had the celebrated con- 
verſation with Lyſander related by Xenophon, and which 
Cicero aſter him has applied ſo beaurifully. That young 


Fer, wha e, more upon his integrity and 


„ Natrat Socrates in eo libro Cyrum minorem regem Perſarum, 
arm obee cer woe. rg Lacedaemo- 
WO th un — —„— — 
a et ceteris in rebus omnem erga atque humanum 
etei quemdam conſeptum agru ter — — oſtendiſſe. 
antem admiraretur L eee 
| ordines, et humum ſubactam atque puram, et ſuavita- 
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ponteneſs than nobility and grandeur, pleaſed bimſelf with 
conducting in perſon ſo illuſtrious a gueſt through his = 
dens, and to make him obſerve the various beauties of 
'Lyſander, ſtruck with To ſine a proſpect, admired the 
ner in which the ſeveral parts were laid out, the height hd 
-projedtion of the trees, the neatneſ and diſpoſition of the 
-walks; the abundance of fruits, planted with an art which 
had known how to unite the uſeful with the agreeable ; the 
beauty of the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, 
exhaling odours univerfally throughout the delightful ſcene. 
Every thing charms and tranſports me in this place, ſafd 
Lylander, addreſſing himſelf to Cyrus; but what ſtrikes me 
moſt, is the exquilite taſte and elegant induſtry of the per- 
ſon who drew the plan of the ſeveral parts of this garden, 
and gave it the fine order, wonderful diſpoſition, and hap- 
pineſs of ſymmetry, which I cannot ſufficiently admire, 
Cyrus, ĩnſinitely pleaſed with this diſcourſe, Teplied, It was 
I that drew the plan, and entirely marked it out; and nor 
only that, many of the trees, which you fee, were planted 
with my on hands. What, replied Lyſander, cbulidering 
him from head to foot, is it poſſible, with theſe hays 
robes and fplendid veſtments, thoſe {brings of Jewels and 
bracelers of gold, thoſe buſkins ſo richly embroidered; that 
you could play the gardener, and employ your royal hands 
in planting trees! Does that ſurprize you? ſaid Cyrus: 1 
ſwear by the god Mithras, that when my health admits, 
1 never {it down'to table without having made myſelf _m_ 
with ſome fatigue or other, either in military exertiſe. 
rural labour, or ſome other toilſome employment, tb which 
I apply with pleaſure, and without ſparing myſelf, Lyſau- 
der was anazed at this diſcourſe, and rr by the 
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dand, e Cyrus, ſaid. he, you are truly bappy, online 
your high fortune; becauſe. you unite it with virtue. 

Alcibiades was at no pain to diſcover the myſtery of the 
levies made by Cyrus; and went into the province of 
Pharnabaſus, with deſign to proceed to the court of Perlia, 
and to appriſe Artaxerxes of the ſcheme laid againſt him. 
Had he arrived there, a diſcovery of ſuch. i importance had 
infallibly procured him the favour of that prince, and the 
aſſiſtance he wanted for the re-eſtabliſhment of his country. 
But the Lacedaemonian partiſans at Athens, that is to ſay, 
the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of ſo ſuperior 
a genius as his, and repreſented to their maſters, that they 
were inevitably ruined if they did not find means to rid 
themſelves of Alcibiades, The Lacedaemonians thereupon 
wrote to Pharnabaſus, and with. an abje& meanneſs not to 
be excuſed, and which ſhewed how much Sparta had de- 
generated from her antient manners, made preſſing inſtances 
to him, to deliver them at any rate from ſo formidable an 
enemy. The ſatrap complied to their wiſh. Alcibiades was 
then in a ſmall town of Phrygia, where he lived, with his 
concubine + Timandra, Thoſe who were ſent to kill him, 
not daring to enter his houſe, contented themſelves with 
ſurrounding and ſetting it on fire. Alcibiades, having 
quitted it through the flames ſword in hand, the barbarians 
were afraid to ſtay to come to blows with him ; but flying 
and retreating as he advanced, they poured their darts and 
arrows upon him, and he ſell dead upon the ſpot. Ti- 
mandra took up his body, and having adorned and covered 
it with the fineſt robes ſhe had, ſhe made as magnificent a 
funeral for it, as her prefent condition would admit. 
Such was the end of Alcibiades, whoſe. great virtues 
were ſtifled and ſuppreſſed by ſtill greater vices, { It is 
not eaſy to ſay, whether his good or bad qualities were 
mates, @ Kupe, TIL cya Nor yap wy tudα],htfi . Which 
Cicero tranſlates: Recte vero te, e en 
-* tuti tuae fortuna conjuncta eſt. 

— 4 2 called the Corinthia 
was the daughter of this Timandra. ate li 


8 Cujus neſcio utrum bona an vitia patriae pernicioſiors 
enim cives ſuos decepit, his afflixit, Val. Max. I. iti. e. 4. 
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inolt io his country; for with the one he deceived, 


valour was united wit nobility of blood, His perſon was 
beautiful and dinely-rigde f he was eloquent, of great ability 


in affairs, inſinuating/ and formed for charming all mankind. 


He loved glory, bur without prejudiee xo his inc fnatien for 
pleaſure; nor was he fo fond of pleaſure," as to neglect his 


glory for it. He knew how to give into. or abſtraQ himſelf | 


from it, according to the ſituation of his affairs. Never 
was there ductility of genius equal to his. He metamor- 
hoſed himſelf with incredible facility like a Proteus, into 
— Gina ind ſapporred them all with as 
much eaſe and grace, as if each had been natural to him. 
This convertibility of character according to occaſions, 
the cuſtoms of countries, and his own intereſts, diſcovers 


an heart void of principles, without either truth or juſtice, 


He did not confine himſelf either to religion, virtue; laws, 
duties, or his country, His ſole rule of action was his 


private ambition, to which he reduced every ching. His aim | 


was to pleaſe, to dazzle,” and be beloved; but at the ſame 
time to ſubject thoſe he ſoothed. He fivoured them only 
as they ſerved his'purpoſes ; and made his correſpondence 
and ſociety a means for ingroſfing every thing to himſelf, 
His life was a perpetual mixtute of good and evil. His 
{allies for virtue wete ill · ſuſtained, and quickly degenerated 
into vices and erimes; very little to the honour of the in- 
ſtructions of that great philoſopher, who took no ſmall 
pains to cultivate him into a man of worth. His actions 
were glorious, but without rule or principle. His character 


was elevated and grand, but without connection and con- 
ſiſtence. He was ſucceſſively the ſupport and terror of the 


Lacedaemonians and Perſians. He was either the misfertune 
or refuge of his on country, according to his declaring for 
or againſt it. In fine, he was the author of an univerſal 
deſtructive war in Greece, from the ſole motive of com · 
manding, by inducing the Athenians to beſiege Syracuſe ; 
much leſs from the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards 
Africa, than with the deſign of keeping Athens in dependence 


vpon himſelf; convinced that having to deal with an ĩncba | 
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pernicious 
and with the other he vppreſſed ir. In him diſtinguiſhes. 
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ſtant, ſuſpicious, ungrateful, jealous people, . 
that governed, it was neceſſary to engage them continually 
in ſome great affair, in order to make his 8 
[neceſſary to them, eee ee eee TORY 
examine, cenſure, and condemn his conduct. 
3 1 ———ů—————— ti 
character, and of which they cannot reaſonably complain, 
He never loved any one, himſelf being his ſole motive; nor 
ever found a friend, He made it his merit and glory to 
amuſe all men, and no body conſided-in, or adhered to him, 
His ſole view was to live with ſplendor, and to lord it 
univerſally ; and he periſhed miſerably, abandoned by the 
Whole world, and obliged at his death to the feeble ſervices 
_ and e mp terra HI YE pane ara 
rendered to his remains. 

About this time died Demoeritus the philoſopher, of 
whom more will be ſaid elſewhere. 


| Sz cr, II. The Thirty exerciſe the moſt horrid ermeltier 
at Athens, They: put Theramengs, one of their col- 
league to death.. Socrates takes bis defence: upon 
J Simſelf. Thraſybulus attacks the tyrants, makes bim- 
el, maſter of Athent, and reftores its. liberty. 


0 Wome council of Thirty eſtabliſned at Athens by 
Lyſander, committed the moſt execrable eruelties. 
Upon pretence of reſtraining the multitude within their duty, 
and to prevent ſeditions, they had cauſed guards to be aſ- 
ſigned them, and had armed three thouſand citizens for that 
ſervice; and at the ſame time diſarmed all the reſt. The 
whole city was in the utmoſt terror and diſmay. Whoever 
oppoſed their injuſtice and violence, became the victims of 
them. Riches were a crime, that never failed of drawing 
a ſentence upon their owners, always followed with death, 
and the confiſcation of eſtates; which the thirty tyrants 
divided amongſt themſelves. They put more people to 
death, ſays Xenophon, in eight months of peace, than * 
enemies had done in a war of thirty years. 


r e Diod. 1 235 
+ Juſtin. I. v. c. 8---10, * "es Li? the 
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he two moſt couſiderable perſons of the Thirty whe 


\Critias and: Theramenes, who at firſt lived in great union, 
and always acted in concert with each other. The latter 
had fome honour, and loved his country. When he faw 
, with what an-exceſs of violence and cruelty his colleagues 
behaved, he declared openly againſt them, and thereby drew 
enemy, and acted as informer againſt him before the ſenate, 
accuſing him of diſturbing the tranquillity of the ſtate, and 
of deſigning to ſubvert the preſent government. As he 
perceived that the defence of Theramenes was heard with 
ſilence and approbation, he was afraid, that if the affair 
vas left to the deciſion of the ſenate, they would acquit 
him. Having therefore cauſed a band of young men, whom 
he had armed with poniards, to advance to the bar, he 
ſaid, that he thought it the duty of a ſupreme magiſtrate 
to prevent juſtice from being abuſed, and that he ſhould 
act conformably upon this occaſion. But, continued 
he, as the law does not admit, that any of the three 
thouſand ſhould be put to death without the conſent of the 
ſenate, I exclude Theramenes from that number, and 


condemn him to die in virtue of my own and my colleagues 


authority.“ Theramenes, upon theſe words, leaping upon 
the altar: „I demand, ſaid he, ©* Athenians, that 1 


may be tried according to the laws ; which cannot be re- 


fuſed. me without manifeſt injuſtice. - Not that I imagine, 
that the goodneſs of my cauſe will avail me any thing, or 
the ſanction of altars protect me; but I would ſhew at leaſt, 
that my enemies reſpect neither the gods nor men. What 
moſt aſtoniſhes me is, that perſons of your wiſdom do not 


fee, that your own names may as eaſily be ſtruck out of the 


liſt of the citizens, as that of Theramenes. Critias 

this ordered the officers. of juſtice to pull him down from 
the altar, An univerſal filence and terror enſued upon the 
fight of the armed ſoldiers, that ſurrounded the ſenate; Of 
all the ſenators, only Socrates, whoſe diſciple Theramenes 
had been, took upon him his defence, and oppoſed the 
officers of juſtice. But his weak endeavours could not 
deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place of execution, 
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6% The HIS roxt/of be 
notwithſtanding all he could do, through erouds of the 
citizens; who ſaw, with tears, in the fate of a man equally 
conſiderable for his love of liberty, and the great ſervices he 
had done his country, what they had to fear for themſelves, 
When they preſented him the hemlock, that is, the poiſon, 
(which was the manner of putting che citizens of Athens to 
death), he took it: with an intrepid air; and after having 
dirank it, he poured the bottom upon tlie table, after the 
uſual manner obſerved in feaſts or public rejoicings, ſaying, 
This for the noble Critiar. Xenophon relates this cir- 
cumſtance, inconſiderable in itſelf, to ſhew, n the 
tranquillity of Theramenes in his laſt moments. 
The tyrants delivered from a colleague — K 
alone was a continual reproach to them, no longer obſerveil thel 
any meaſures. Nothing paſſed throughout the city but beh 
impriſonments and murders. Every body trembled for Ou 
themſelves or their friends. The general deſolation had nv deat 
remedy, nor was there any hope of regaining their liberty. 
Where had they then as many I Harmodius s as they hall Gree 
tyrants? "Terror had taken entire poſſeſſion of their minds, 
whilſt the whole city deplored in ſecret their 1ofs of hberty, 
without having one amongſt them generous enough to at- 
tempt the breaking of its chains. The Athenian people 
ſeemed to have loſt that valour, which till then had made 
them awful-and terrible to their neighbours and 'enemies, 
They ſeemed to have loſt the very uſe of ſpeech; not daring 
20 vent the leaſt complaint, leſt it ſhould be made a capital 
crime in them. Socrates only continued intrepid. He 
conſoled the afflicted ſenate, animated the deſponding citi- 
zens, and ſet all men an admirable example of courage and 
reſolution; preſerving his liberty, and ſuſtaining his port 
» poteratne civitas ila conquieſcere, i in qua tot tyranni erant, quot 
ſatellites eſſent? Ne ſpes quidem ulla recipiendae | animis po- 
terat offerri, net ulli remedio locus apporebat contra taſitam vim malo- 
rum. Unde enim miſerae civitati tot Harmodics ? Socratts tamen in 
medio erat, ct lugentes patres conſolabatuy; et deſperantes de republica 
exhortabatur---et imitari volentibus magnum circumferebat exem plat, 
cum inter triginta dominos liber incederet. Senec. de tranquil anim. 


E. Z+- 
+ Harmodius formed a conſpiracy for the delivernrics pl, | Aches 
From the tyranny of che Piliſtratides, | 
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in the midſt of thirty tyrants, who made all elſe tremble, but 
could never ſhake the conſtancy of Socrates with their 
menaces. (f) Critias, who had been his pupil, was the 
firſt to declare moſt openly againſt bim, taking offence at 
the free and bold diſcourſes which he held againſt the go- 
vernment of the Thirty. He went fo far as to prohibit 
his inſtructing the youth; but Socrates, who neither ac- 
knowleged his authority, nor feared the violent effects of 
it, paid no regard to ſo unjuſt an order. 
All the citizens of any conſideration in Athens, and who 
retained a love'of liberty, quitted a place reduced to ſo hard 
and ſhameful a ſlavery, and ſought elſewhere an aſylum and 
retreat, where they might live in ſafety. At the head of 
theſe was Thraſybulus, a perſon of extraordinary merit, who 
beheld with the molt lively affliction the miſeries of his 
country, The Lacedaemonians had the inhumanity to en- 
deavour to deprive thoſe unhappy fugitives of this laſt re- 
ſource, | They publiſhed an edict to prohibit the cities of 
Greece from giving them refuge ; decreed that they ſhould be 
delivered up to the thirty tyrants ; and condemned all ſuch 


as ſhould contravene the execution of this edi, to pay a 


fine of five talents. Only two cities rejected with diſdain ſo 
unjuſt an ordinance, Megara and Thebes; the latter of 
which made a decree to puniſh all perſons whatſoever, that 
ſhould ſee an Athenian attacked by his enemies without do- 
ing his utmoſt to aſſiſt him, Lyſias, an orator of Syracuſe, 
who had been baniſhed by the Thirty, * raiſed five hundred 
ſoldiers; at his own. expence, and ſent them to the aid & 
the common country of eloquence,” ;- 
Thraſybulus loſt no time. Aſter having ue Phyla, 
a ſmall fort in Attica, he marched to the Piraeus, of which 
he made himſelf maſter. The Thirty flew thither with 
their troops, and a battle ſufficiently warm enſued. But 
as the ſoldiery. on one fide fought with valour and vigour 
for their liberty, and on the other with indolence and ne- 
des ine power of others, un en ee 


b Xenoph, Memorab. 1. i. p. 71 6, 777. 


8 miles hes bree i nen res- 
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ful, but followed the better cauſe. "The tyrants were o- 
verthrown, - Critias was killed upon the ſpot. -And as the die 
reſt of the army were taking to flight, Thraſybulus-cried by 
out: Wherefore do you fly from me as from a vittor, ra- ahead 
ther than aſſiſt me as the avenger of your liberty ? We are eh 
not enemies, but fellow-citizens ; nor have we tteclared c Fab 
war againſt the city, but againſt the thirty tyrants. He ths 
continued with bidding them remember, that they had the ns 
ſame origin, country, laws, and religion; he exhorted them * * 
to compaſſionate their exiled brethren, to reſtore their coun- 
try to them, and reſume their liberty themſelves, This diſ- 
. courſe had ſuitable eſſects. The army, upon their return Sn 

to Athens, expelled the Thirty, and ſubſtiruted ten per. I 1 
ſons to govern in their room, whoſe condut proved no 
better than theirs. 

It is matter of ſurprize, that ſo ſadden, fo Aniserfal fo 
tenacious, and fo uniform a conſpiracy againſt the public 
good ſhould always actuate the ſeveral bodies of perſons 
eſtabliſhed in the adminiſtration of this government, This 
we have ſeen in the Four Hundred formerly choſen by A- 
thens; again in the Thirty; and now in the Ten. And 
what augments our Wonder is, that this paſſion for tyranny 
ſhould poſſeſs ſo immediately republicans, born in the bo- 
ſom of liberty, accuſtomed to an equality of condition on 

which it is founded, and principled from their earlieſt in · 
fancy in an abborreace of all ſubjection and dependency, 
(g) There muſt be on the one fide-in-power and authority 
ſome violent impulſe, to actuate id this manner” ſo many 
perſons, of whom many no doubt were not Without Tenti- 
ments of virtue and honour ; and to baniſh fo ſuddenly the 
principles and manners natural t them; and on the other 
an exceſſire propenſity in the mind of man to ſubject his 
equals, to rule over them imperioufly, and to carry on to 
the. laſt extremes of oppreſſion and erueleyi and to make 
him forget at once all laws, nature; and religion. 

The Thirty being fallen from their pouer and deen 
ſent deputies to Lacedaemon to demand aid. It was pot 

Ar is fault, who was ſent to them wick n Mas 
(g) Vi dominationis convulſus. Tacit. * 
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the tyrants. Were not re-eſtabliſhed. But king Pauſavias 
moved with "compaſſion for the deplorable condition, t 

which a city, once ſo flouriſhing, was reduced, had the ge- 
neroſity to favour the Athenians in ſecret, and at length 
obtained a peace for. them. It was ſealed with the blood 
of the: tyrants, who, having taken arms to reinſtate theme, 
ſelves in the government, and being preſent at a parley for 
that purpoſe, were all put to the ſword, and left Athens in 
the full poſſeſſion of its liberty. All the exiles were re- 
called. Thraſybulus at that time propoſed the celebrated 
amneſty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath, that 
all paſt tranſactions ſhould be buried in oblivion. The 
government was re · eſtahliſned upon its antient foot, the 
laws reſtored to their priſtine vigour, and magiſtrates elect - 
ed with the uſual forms. 

I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the wiſdom and 
moderation of Thraſybulus, ſo ſalutary and eſſential after 
ſo long a continuance of domeſtic troubles. This is one 
of the ſineſt events in antient hiſtory, worthy the Athenian 
lenity and benevolence, and has ſerved as a model to ſuc- 
ceſſive ages in good governments. 


Never. had tyranny been more cruel and bloody than that 


the Athenians: had lately thrown off, Every houſe was in 
mourning, every family bewailed the loſs of ſome relation, 
It had been a ſeries of public robbery aud rapine, in which 
licence and impunity had authorized all manner of crimes, 
The people ſeemed to have a right to demand the blood of 
all accomplices in ſuch notorious malverſations, and even the 
intereſt of the ſtate to authorize ſuch a claim, that by ex- 
emplary ſeverities ſuch enormous crimes might be prevent- 


ed for the future, But T hraſybulus riſing above thoſe fene 


timents, from the ſ of his more extenſive 

and the views ofa more diſcerning and profound policy, fore- 
law, that by giving in to the puniſhment of the guilty, eter- 
nal ſeeds of diſcord and enmity would remain, to weaken the 
republic by domeſtic divifions, which it was neceſſary to u- 
nite againſt the common enemy, and occaſion the loſs to the 
ſtate > A great number 2 Sar vie RO mem 
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portant ſcrvices, from the view itſelf of Waking ancod for 
paſt miſbehaviour, 
Such a conduct after great troubled in a ſtate has THE 
ſeemed, with the ableſt politicians, the moſt certain and rea · 
dy means to reſtore the public peace and tranquillity, * Ci- 
cero, when Rome was divided into two factions upon the oc · 
caſion of Caeſar's death, who had been killed by the con 
fpirators, calling to mind this celebrated amneſty, propoſed, 
aſter the example of the Athenians, to bury all that had 
paſſed in eternal oblivion. (h) Cardinal Mazarin obſerved 
to Don Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, that this 
gentle and humane conduRt in France had prevented the 
troubles and revolts of that kingdom from having any fatal 
conſequences, and that the king had not loft a fort of land 
by them to that day; whereas the-inflexible ſeverity of the 


Spaniards was the occafion, that the 255 of that mo- 


narchy, whenever they threw off the maſh, never returned 


fo their obedience but by the force of arms ; which ſufficiently 


appears, ſays be, in the example of the” Hollanders, who 


are in the peaceable poſſeſſion of many provinces, that nit 
an age ago were the patrimony of the: king of Spain. 

Diodorus Siculus takes occaſion from the thirty tyrants 
of Athens, whoſe immoderate ambition induced them to 
treat their country with the moſt exceſhve eruelties, to ob- 


ſerve how unfortunate it is for perſons in power to want 
a ſenſe of honour, and to diſregard either the preſent opi- 
nion, or the judgment poſterity wil form of their conduct: 


(h) Let. xv. of Card. Max. 
In acdem Telluris convocati ſumus: in quo 3 quantum in 
me fuit, jeci fundamentum pacis; Athenienſinmque renovavi vetus 

8 1 Graecum e uſurpavi, quod tum in ſedandis 
diſcordiis uſurpavera omnem memoriam diſcordia- 
run oblivione ſempiterna delendam t Philip. i. n. 2. 

I + Cetera principibus ſtatim adeſſe: unum inſatiabiliter dum 
proſperam ſui memoriam; nam contempta fuma, conte mn virtutes. 
-----Quo magis ſocordiam eorum inrideri = qui praeſenti potentia 
credunt extingui poſſe etiam ſequentis avi memoriam —ſuum cuique 
decus poſteritas rependit. Tacit nl | be. ©. 20, et 33. 

S Some believe that word was apmoTia; but as it is not found in 
the hiſtorians who have treated this fact, it is more likely; that it was 

n ai, which has the ſame ſenſe, and is ufed by them all, 
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for from the contempt of reputation the tranſition is too 
. common to that of virtue itſelf. They may perhaps, by 
. e ave of cheir power, ſuppreſs for ſome time the public 
14 voice, and impoſe à forced ſilence upon cenſure; but the 


2 more conſtraĩnt they lay upon it during their lives, the more 
= liberal will it be after their. deaths of complaints and re- 
* proaches, and the more infamy and imputation will be af- 


fixed to their memories. The power of the Thirty was of 
a very ſhort duration; their guilt immortal, which will be 
this remembered with abhiorcence throughout all ages, whilſt 
F their names will be recorded in NT eee 


"ar odious, and to make their crimes deteſtable. 
land the ſame reflection to the Lacedaemonians, who, nn 


the ins made themſelves maſters of Greece by a wiſe and mo · 
derate conduct, fell from that glory, through the ſeverity, 
haughtineſs, and injuſtice, with which they treated their 


* allies. There is doubtleſs no reader, whom their abject 
' "4 5 and cruel jealouſy, in regard to Athens inſlaved and hum- 
1 10 bled, has not be againſt them; nor is there any re · 
ſemblanoe in ſuch behaviour of the greimefs of mind and 
way ats noble generoſity of antient Sparta; fo much power have the 
Ja io of dominion and proſperity over even virtuous men. 


Diodorus concludes his reflection with a maxim very true, 


wy though very little known. The greatneſt and majeſty of 
ay princes, ſays he, (and the ſame may be ſaid of all perſons 
"dun: WF" High authority), can be ſupported only ly humanity and 


uſtice with regard to their ſubjettr; at, on the contrary, 
bey are rained and defiroyed by a cruel and oppreſſive 
proernment, which er en to draw are . the 
atred of their prople. a 
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of power and authority, of which there was no example 
before in Sparta; but he' ſuffered bimſelf to be carried a · 
way by a preſumption and vanity (till greater than his pow- 
er. He permitted the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to 
him as to a god, and to offer ſacrifices, and fing hymns grat 
and canticles in honour of him. The Samians ordained by £4 
a public decree, that the feaſts celebrated in honour of Ju- peo 
no, and which bore the name of that goddeſa, ſhould be cal - whil 
led the feaſts of Lyſander. He had always a croud of poets of hi 
about him, who are often a tribe of venal flatterers, that fects 
emulated each other in ſinging his great exploits, for which fecte 
they were magnificently paid. . Praiſe is undoubtedly duc 
to noble deeds ;, but diminiſhes their luſtre, when either comp 
forged or exceſſive. 25 for th 
This ſoft of vanity and ambition, had he ſtopt there, prote 
would have hurt only himſelf, by expoſing him to envy 
and contempt; but a natural conſequence of it was, that 
through his arrogance and pride; in conjunction with the 
inceſſant flatteries with thoſe around him, he carried the 
ſpirit of command and authority to an inſupportable ex- 
ceſs, and obſerved no longer any meaſures either in reward- 
ing or puniſhing. The abſolute government of cities with 
tyrannic power were the fruits, of his friendſhip, and the 
ties of hoſpitality with him; and only the death of thoſe 
he hated, could put an end to his reſentment and diſplea - 
ſure, without its being poſſible to eſcape his vengeance. 
What Sylla cauſed to be inſcribed upon his tomb, might, 
with equal propriety, have been ingraved upon Lyſander's: 
Tbat no man had ever ſurpaſſed him in doing good to his 
friends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury coſt him nothing whenever they 
prompted his deſigns; nor was he leſs cruel than revenge. 
ful; of which what he did at Melitus is a ſufficient proof, 
Apprehending that thoſe who were at the head of the peo- 
ple wonld eſcape him, he ſwore not to do them any hurt. 
"Thoſe unfprtunates gave credit to his oath, and no ſooner 
appeared in public, than they were put to the ſword wit 
his conſent by the nobility, who killed them all, though 50 
leſs than eight hundred. The number of thoſe in the pan 
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d a+ cities, is incredible ; for he did not only deſtroy to ſatiate 
o. his own reſentments, but to ſerve in all places the enmity, 
rs to malice, and avarice-of his friends, whom he ſupported in 
mns gratifying their paſſions by the death of their enemies. 
d by There was no kind of injuſtice and violence which the 
Ju- people did not ſuffer under the government of Lyſander; 
cal whilſt the Lacedaemonians, who were ſufficiently informed 
poets of his conduct, gave themſelves no trouble to prevent its ef- 
that feats. It is too common for thoſe in power to be little af- 

rhich fected with the vexations and oppreſſions laid upon perſons. 
due of low condition and credit, and to be deaf to their juſt 
either complaints, though authority is prineipally confided in them 
for the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other 

here, ¶ protectors. But if ſuch remonſtrances are made by a great 


envy or powerful perſon, from whom they may have any thing 


„ that to hope or fear, the ſame authority that was low and drow- 
th the ſy, becomes immediately warm and oſſicious; à certain 
ed the proof, that it is not the love of juſtice-that actuates it. 
le ex- This appears here in the conduct of the Lacedaemonian 
ward · Wl magiſtrates, Pharnabaſus, weary of Lyſander's repeated 
s with WY injuſtices, who ravaged and pillaged the provinces under 
nd the his command, having ſent ambaſſadors: to Sparta; to com - 
F thoſe ¶ plain of the wrongs he had received from that general, the 
iifplea- Ephori recalled him, Lyſander was at that time in the 


letter to the Ephori, intimating a ſatis faction in his conduct. 
But Lyſander, ſays Plutarch, in ſuch an application to Phar- 


The ſatrap promiſed all he deſired, and accordingly wrote 
ſuch a letter in Lyſander's preſence as he had aſked of him, 
' * The Greek proverb is, Cretan againſt Cretan, from the people 
of Crete, who palſed for the greateſt cheats and lars in the world. 


* 


of the people, whom he cauſed to be maſſacred in the other 


. _ 

zeance, Wi Helleſpont, The letter of the Ephori threw him into grear 
might, i conſternation. - As he principally feared the complaints 
nder's: ¶ and accuſations of Pharnabaſus, he made all the haſte he 
d to his fi could to come to an explanation with him, from the hope 
of ſoftening him, and making his peace. He went for that 

rer they purpoſe to him; and deſired, that he would write another 


nabaſus, forgot the o proverb, Set-@ thief to catch a tlie. 
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but prepared another to a quite different effect. When he 
was to ſeal it, as both letters were of the ſame ſize and 
form, he dexterouſly put that he had wrote in ſecret into Er 
the place of the other without being obſerved, which he You 
ſealed, and gave him. 
Luyſander departed well ſatisfied; and being arrived at * 
Sparta, alighted at the palace where the ſenate was aſſem · 
bled, and delivered Pharnabaſus 's letter to the Ephori. But 
he was ſtrange ly ſurprized when he heard the contents, and 
withdrew in extreme confuſion and diſorder. Some days 
after he returned to the ſenate, and told the Ephori, that 
he was obliged to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit 
himſelf of the ſacriſices he had vowed to that god before 
his battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pretence, 
to cover the pain it gave him to lve as a private perſon in 
Sparta, and to ſubmit to the yoke of obeying; he, who till 
then had always governed. Accuſtomed long to command - 
ing armies, and to the flattering diſtinctions of a kind of 
ſovereignty exerciſed by him in Aſia, he could not endure 
the mortifying equality with the multitude, nor reſtrain bim- 
ſelf to the fimplicity of a private life. Having obtained per- 
miſſion, not without great difficulties, he imbarked. 

As ſoon as he — — reflecting that he held 
all the cities in his dependence, by the means of their go- 
vernors and magiſtrates eſtabliſned by him, to whom they 
were alſo indebted for their unlimited authority; and that 
he was thereby effectually lord and maſter of all Greece, 
applied themſelves vigorouſly to reſtore the government of 
the people, and to depoſe all his creatures and friends from 
any ſhare in it. This aheration occaſioned great tumults 
at firſt, About the ſame time Lyſander, being apprized of 
the deſign of Thraſybulus, to re-eſtabliſh the liberty of 
his country, returned with the utmoſt diligence to Sparta, 
and endeavoured to engage the Lacedat monians to ſupport 
the party of the nobility at Athens. We have before ob- 
ſerved, that Pauſanias, from a more noble ſpirit of (equity 
and generoſity, gave peace to Athens, and by that means, 
fays Flutarch, clipped the wings of Wider s us. 


— 
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Ju Lung Cyrus, with the aid of the Grecian troops, endes 
vours to dethrone his brotber Artaxerxes. He is kil- 
ldi in battle. Famous retreat of the ten thouſand. 


Nrioviry has few events ſo memorable; as thoſe I 
am about to relate in this place. We ſee on one 
fide a young prince, abounding otherwiſe with excellent 


Toa far againſt his brother and ſovereign, and go to at- 
tack him almoſt in his own palace, with the view of depriv- 
efore ing him at once of his crown and life. We ſee him, I ſay, fall 
ence, dead in the battle at the feet of that brother, and termi- 
on in nate by ſo unhappy a fate an enterprize equally glaring and 
10 till criminal, On the other hand, the Greeks who follow him *, 
nand- deſtitute of all ſuccour after the loſs of their chiefs, without 
nd of allies, proviſions, money, horſe, or archers, reduced to leſs 
ndure than ten thouſand men, with no reſource but in their own 
1 bim- perſons and valour, ſupported only by the warm deſire of 
d per- preſerving their liberty, and of returning to their native 

6 countries; theſe Greeks, with bold and intrepid reſolution, 
e held make their retreat before a victorious army of a million of 
ir g0- men, traverſe five or fix hundred leagues, notwithſtanding 
n they vaſt rivers and innumerable paſſes, and arrive at laſt in their 
d that own country through a thouſand fierce and barbarous nati- 
reece, ¶ ons, victorious over all obſtacles in their way, and over all 


ent of . | 


s from WW duce them to undergo. 


umults This retreat, in he opinieeeFihe beſt and d 


zed of experienced in the art of war, is the boldeſt and belt con 
erty of WW ducted exploit to be found in antient hiſtory, and is deem- 


Sparta, e a perfect model in its kind, Happily for us it is de- 
ſupport ſcribed to the moſt minute circumſtance by an hiſtoria, 
ore ob- who was not only eye · witoeſs of the facts he relates, bat 
equity By - * Poſt mortem Cyri, neque armis a tanto exercitu vinci, neque dolo » 
mMCcals, Wl epi potuerunt ; revertenteſque inter tot indomitas nationes etbarbaras 
ition. Ec 5 


Juſtia, I. v. c. 11. | * | 5 
G 3 * 


qualities, abandoned to his viglent ambition, carry the war 
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the firſt mover, the ſoul of this great enterprize. I fhall 
only abridge it, and abſtract its moſt matetial circumſtances ; 
but I cannot omit adviſing young perſons who make arms 
their profeſſion, to conſult the original, of which there is a 
good tranſlation exrant'in French, though far ſhort of the 
adnũrable beauties of the text. It is very difficult to meet 
With a more ble maſtet than Xenophon in the art of war, 
to whom may be well applied here what Homer ſays of 
Phoenix the governor of Achilles, (k) That he was equally 
n of forming bis pupil for elepuence or arma. 

«Sik 7 4:7 1a Prov. 


Sx CT. = rat raiſes 8 fecretly ageinfl his brother 
Arlaxerxes, Thirteen thouſand Greeks join bim. He 


eis out for Fardis and arrives in Balylonia eſter 
march of fix months. 


(1) yy E bare already Faid, that young Cyros, aof Darius 

Nothus and Paryſatis, ſaw with pain his elder brother 
Artaxetxes upon the throne, and that at the very time the 
latter was taking poſſeſſion of it, he had attempted to deprire 
bim of his crown and liſe zogether. Artaxerxes was not 
inſenſible of what be had to fear from a brother of his enter 
Priſing and ambitious ſpirit; but could gefuſe pardoning him 
20'the prayers and tears of his mother Paryſatis, who doted 
upon this youngeſt ſon. He removed him therefore into 
Alia to his government; confiding to him, contrary to all 
me rules of policy, an abſolute authority over the provinces 
left bien by the will of the king bis father. 

(m) As ſoon as he arrived there, his thoughts were folely 
intent upon revenging the ſuppoſed affront he had received 
Hom his brother, and to dethrone him. He received all 
mat came fromthe court with great favour and affability, 
20 induce chem inſenſibly to quit the king's party, and 
adhere to him. He gained alſo the hearty of the barbarians 
under his governmest; famikarizing himſelf with them, 
Aud mingling with the common foldigry, though without 


lx) iad, x. ver. 443. () Died. J. xv. - 243” 249 et 252.3 


Julia. I. v. c. 11 Xenoph. Aera, i. p. 243---249. A. 
M. 30. Ant. J. C. 404. (=) 4, N. 3607. Ant. J. C. 493» 
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ſorgetting the dignity of: their general: theſe he formed. 
by various exerciſes, ſot the trade of war. He applied par- 
ticularly in ſeetet to raiſe from ſeveral parts, and upon dif- 
ferent pretexts, a body of Grecian troops; upon whom he 
relied much more than upon thoſe of the barbari 

Clearehus retired to his coutt, alter having been bail 

from Sparta, and was of great ſervice to him, being an able, 
experienced, and valiant captain. (a) At the ſame time 
ſeveral cities in the province oſ Tiſſaphernes revolted from 
their obedience in favour of Cyrus, This incident, which 
was not an effect of chance, but of the ſecret practices of 
that prince, gave birth to a war between them. Cyrus, 
under the pretence of arming againſt Tiſſaphernes, afems 
bled troops apenly ; and to amuſe the court the more {pes 
ciouſly, ſent grievous complaints to the king againſt that 
governor, demanding his protection and aid in the moſt 


ſubmiflive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by theſe 


appearances, and believed, that all Cyrus's preparations 
regarded oply Tiffaphernes, and continued quiet, from the 


aſſurance of having nothing to apprebend for himſelf. 


(o) Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent 
ſecurity and indolence of his brother, which ſome people 
conceived the effet of his goodneſs and humanity. And 
indeed, in the beginning of his reign, he ſeemed to imitate 
the virtues of the firſt Artaxerxes, whoſe name he bore; 
For be demeaned himſelf with great mildneſs and affabiliry 
to ſuch as approached him; he honoured and rewarded 
magniſicently all thaſe whoſe ſervices had merited favour: 
when he paſſed ſentence to puniſh, it was without either 
outrage or inſult; and when he made preſents, it was with 
a gracious air, and ſuch obliging circumſtangesas infinitely 
exalted their value, and implied, thathe was never better 
pleaſed than when he had an opportunity of doing good to 
his ſubjects. To all theſe excellent qualities it had been 
very neceſſary for him ta have added onenolefs royal, and 
which would have put him upon bis guard againſt the en- 
terprizes of a brother, whoſe character he ought to have 
known I mean a wiſe foreſight, that penetrates.the future, 


(a) A. M. 3603. Ant. J. C. 402. (o) Put. in Artax. 23. 
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and be prince attentive to prevent or fruſtrate 
whatever may diſturb the tranquillity of the ſtate. 
- The emiſſaries of Cyrus at the court were pe 
diſperſing reports and opinions amongſt the people, to pre- 
wy their minds for the intended change and revolt. They 
ed, that the ſtate required a king of Cyrus's character; 

a king magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and ſhowered 
his favours upon thoſe that ſerved him; and that it was 
neceſſary for the grandeur of the empire, to have a prince 
upon the throne, fired with ambition and valour for r 
ſupport and augmentation of its glory. _ 

(p) The young prince loſt no time on his fide, and 
haſtened the execution of his great deſign. He was then 
twenty-three years 'old at moſt, After the important 
ſervices he had done the Lacedaemonians, without which 
they had never obtained the victories that had made them 
maſters of Greece, he thought he might ſafely open himſelf 
to them. He therefore imparted to them the preſent ſitu- 
-ation of his affairs, and the end he had in view; convinced 
that ſuch a conhdevce could not but incline them the more 
in his favour. 

In che letter he wrote them he ſpoke of himſelf in very 
magnificent terms. He told them, he had a greater and 
more royal heart than his brother; that he was better ver- 
ſed in philoſophy, and the *® knowlege of the Magi, and that 
he could drink more wine without being diſordered in his 
ſenſes; a very mernorious quality amongſt the barbarians, 
but not ſo proper to recommend him to the opinion of thoſe 
he wrote to. The Lacedaemonians ſent orders to their 
fleet to join that of the prince immediately, and to obey 
the commands of Tamos his admiral in all things; but 
without the leaſt mention of Artaxerxes, or ſeeming in any 
manner privy to his deſign, They thought that precaution 
+ neceſlary for their juſtification with Artaxerxes, in caſe 
o egar ls ontaneA 


(p) A. M. 3603. Ant, J. C. 401. 

* By the knowlege of the Magi, amongſt the Perſians, was meant 
the ſcience of religion and government. 

_ + Quaerentes apud Cyrum gratiam ; et apud Artaxerxem, f viciſet 
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Tube troops of Cyrus, according to the review / afterwards 
made, conſiſted of thirteen thouſand Greeks, which: were 
the flower and chief force of his army, and of an hundred 
thouſand regular men of the barbarous nations. Clearchus 
the | Lacedaemonian commanded all the Pe loponneſian 
troops; except the Achaeans, who had Socrates of Achaia 
for their leader. The Boeqtians were under Proxenes 
the 'Theban; and the Theſſalians under Menon. (ꝗg) The 
2 Perſian generals, of whom the chief was A- 
i The fleet confiſted of thirty-five ſhips under Pytha» 

as mea Lacedaemonian, and of twenty-five commanded 
y Tamos the Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet, It 
followed the land - army, coaſting along near the ſhore. -: 
Cyrus had opened his deſign only to Clearchus of all the 
Greeks, foreſeeing aright, that the length and boldneſs of 
the enterprize could not fail of diſcouraging and diſguſting 
the officers, as well as ſoldiers. He made it his ſole appli- 
cation to gain their aſſections during the march, by treating 
them with kindneſs and humanity, converfing freely with 
them, and giving eſſectual orders that they ſhould want foy 
nothing, Proxenes, between whoſe family and Xenophon's 
an antient friendſhip ſubſiſted, preſented that young Athe- 
nian to Cyrus, () who received him very favourably, and 
gave him an employment in his army amongſt the Greeks, 
He ſet out from Sardis at length, and marched towards the 
upper provinces of Aſia. The troops knew neither the 
occaſion of the war, nor into what countries they were going. 
bs + had only. cauſed it to be given out, that he ſhould 
at againſt the Pilidians, who had infeſted his province by 
their ineurſions. 02 
(s) Tilaphernes, rightly fad that all theſe pr 
tions were too great for ſo ſmall an enterprize-as ee 
Piſidia, had ſet out poſt from Miletus to give the king an 
account of them. This news oocaſſoned great trouble at 
court. — the mother of — no and Cyrus, 


(q) Xenoph. Cyri ip. 252. | od Bc ou 
(r) Xenoph. 41. U. on omg 75 lut. in Artaz. p. 14. 
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ae —— principal cauſe of this war; and 
all perſons in her ſerviee and intereſt were —— [ 
bolding intelligence with Cyrus. Statira eſpecially, the | 
reigning queen, reproached her inceſſantly i in the moſt vio · 
lent terms. © Where is now, ſaid ſhe to her, that 
faith you have ſo often engaged for your ſon's behayiour ? 
| Where thoſe ardent prayers you employed to preſerve from 
death that conſpirator againſt his king and brother? It is 
your unhappy fondneſs has kindled this war, and plunged 
us into an abyſs of misfortunes.” The antipathy and hatred 
of the two queens for each other were already very great, 
and much inflamed by ſuch warm reproaches. We ſhall 
fee what conſequences they have, Artaxerxes aſſembled 
5 numerous army to receive his brother.. 
(t) Cyrus advanced continually by great een. What 
Bad.» 1 mn Ye — the paſs of Cilicia, which 
was a narrow defile between very high and ltcep mountains, 
that would admit no more than one carriage to pals at a 
time. Syenneſis, king of the country, prepared to diſpute 

this paſſage with him ; and would iofallibly have ſucceeded, 
but for the diverſion made by Tamos with his fleet, in 
conjunction with that of the Lacedaemonians. To defend 
the coaſts agaioſt the inſults of the fleet, Syenneſis aban · 
doned that important poſt, which a ſmall body of troops 
might have made good againſt the greateſt amy. 
When they arrived at Tarſus, the Greeks refuſed to 
march any farther, rightly ſuſpecting that they were intend · 
ed againſt the king, and loudly exclaiming that they had 
not entered into the ſervice upon that condition. Clearchus, 


ability to ſtifle this commotion in its birth. At firſt he made 
uſe of authority and force, but with very ill ſucceſs, and 
deſiſted therefore from an open oppoſition to their ſentiments, 
He even affected to enter into their views, and to ſupport 
them with his approbation and credit. He declared publicly, 
that he would not ſeparate himſelf from them ; and adviſed 
them to depute perſons to the prince, to know from his 
own mouth agaĩaſt whom they were to be led, that they 
might follow him voluntarily if they approved his weaſurs; 


(t) Xenoph. I. i. P. 243---a61, 


IT iiot, that they might demand his 
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permiſſion to withdraw, 
By this artful evaſion he appeaſed the tumult, and made 


them eaſy; and they choſe him and ſome other officers for 


their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had fecretly-appriſed of 
every thing, made anſwer, that he was going to attack ® 
Abrocomas his enemy, at twelve days march from thence 
upon the Euphrates, When this anſwer was repeated to 
them, though they plainly ſaw againſt whom they were go- 
iog, they reſolved to proceed, and only demanded an aug- 
mentation of their pay. Cyrus, inſtead of one + Daric a- 


month to each ſoldier, promiſed to give them one and a half, 


Some time after, Cyrus was informed, that-two of the 
principal officers, upon account of a private quarrel with 
Clearchus, had deſerted with part of their cquipage on 
board a merchant-ſhip. Many were of opinion, that it was 
proper to ſend two galleys after them ; which might be done 
with eaſe; and that when they were brought back, 
ould be made an example by ſuffering death in the 
ſight of the Whole army. Cyrus, convinced that { favour 
was the moſt certain means to the attainment of affection, 
and that puniſhments, like violent remedies, ought never to 
be uſed but in extreme neceſſity, declared publicly, that he 
would not ſuffer it to be ſaid, that he had detained any one 
in his ſervice by force; and added, that he would ſend them 
their wives and children, whom they had left as hoſtages 
in his hands. An anſwer of ſo much wiſdom and generoſity 
had a ſurpriſing eſſect, and made even thoſe his firm adhe- 
rents, who were before inclined to retire. This is an excel- 
lent leſſon for all who govern. There is in the mind of man 
a fund of natural generoſity, which it is neceſſary to know 
and apply. Threats exaſperate them, and chaſtiſement 
makes them revolt, when endeavours are uſed to force 
them to do their duty againſt their will. 4 They deſire a 
It is not faid where he commanded. It appears to be upon the 
Euphrates He marched with three hundred thouſand men to join 
the king's army, but did not arrive till after the battle. 
8 was worth * 8 1 
ns pot ius quam rem in ena experiri 
5 — \morius e priceps, qu bons df ptr, 


quam qui cogit. Plin. ibid. 
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certain degree of confidence in their honour, and that this 
glory of acquitting themſelves of it out of choice be left 
ia their power. To ſhew that you believe wen Faithful, i is 
often the beſt means to make them ſo, . 
Cyrus ſoon; after deelared, that he marched el Ar- 
taxerxes. Upon which ſome murmuring was heard at firſt; 
but it ſoon gave place to the expreſſions of joy and ſatiſ- 
faction, oqualioned by r 8 I an. to 
the army. 

(a) As Cpmrtedrectet by lng mopeds ben e 
ed from all parts, that the King did not intend to come 
directly to a: battle, but had reſolved to wait in the remote 
parts of Perſia, till, all his forces were aſſembled; and 
that to ſtop his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment 
to be thrown up in the plains of Babylonia, with a foſſẽ 
of five fathom broad, and three deep, extending the ſpace 
of twelve * pataſangas or leagues from the Euphrates to the 

wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the foffe a 
way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cy- 
rus paſſed with his whole army, having reviewed it the 
day before. The King had neglected to diſpute this paſs 
with him, and ſuffered him to continue bis march towards 
Babylon. It was Tiribaſus, bo determined him not to fly 
in ſuch a manner before an enemy, againſt whom he had 
infinite advantages as well from the number of his troops, 
as the valour of N * mme to 


. Th 
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torious en their fide. Artaxerxes on his. Cyrus is killed, 


07 He place where the battle was fought, was called 
Curaxa, about f twenty ſive leagues ou Ba» 


* Plut. in Artax. p „1014.3 Xenoph. J. i. p- 161466. 

(x) Kenopb. — 45 Cyr. I. i. p. ee Diod. I. wh Pe 
253, 284.1 Plut. p.torgo--1017, 

* The paraſanga is ameaſure 5 the — It 
was commonly thirty fladia, which make about a league and a half 
French. Some were from twenty to ſixty ſtadia In the march df 
Oyrus 's army, T eppoſe the paraſanga any oy ſtadia, = 
league, for reaſons I ſhall give , p 42 
7 Five hundred Madam“ ½. f 
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bylo. The army of Cyrus conſiſted of thirteen thouſand 
Greeks, an hundred thouſand barbarians, and twenty chari- 
ots armed with ſcythes. The enemy inhorſe and foormight 


amount to about twelve hundred thouſand, under ſour gene- 


rals, Tiſſaphernes, Gobrias, Arbaces, andAbrocomas, wirk- 
out including fix thouſand choſen horſe, that fought where 


the King was preſent, and never quitted his perſon: But A- 


brocomas, who had the command of three hundred thou - 
ſand men, did not arrive till ſive days after the battle. In 
the mg . 
armed with ſcythes. 

Cyrus . havidadifceded 
the paſs at the foſſe, that there would be no battle; ſo 
that the bent day the army marched with great aegligence. 
But on the third, Cyrus being in his chariot with few ſol- 


diers in their ranks before him, and the reſt marching with - 


out any order, or having their arms carried for them, an 
horſeman came in full ſpeed, crying out as he paſſed, that 
the enemy approached in order of battle. Upon this, great 
confuſion enſued, from 'the apprehenſion that they ſhould 
not have time to draw up the army. Cyrus, leaping from 


his chariot, put on his arms immediately, and getting on 
| horſeback with his javelios in his hand, he gave orders u- 


niverſally to the troops to ſtand to their arms, and fall into 
their ranks ; which was executed with ſo much expediti- 
oa, chat the troops had not time to refreſh themſelves.” 
Cyrus poſted upon his right a thouſand Paphlagonian 
horſe, ſupported by the Euphrates, and the light armed 


infantry of the Greeks ; and next them, Clearchus, Pro- 


xenes, and thg reſt of the general officers,'to'Menon, at 
the head of their ſeveral corps. The left wing, compoſed 
of Lydians, Phrygians, and other Aſiatic nations, were 
commanded by Ariaeus, who had a thouſand horſe. Cyrus 
placed himſelf in the center, where the choſen troops of the 
Perſians and other barbarians were poſted. He had around 


him fix hundred horſemen, armed at all points, as were 


their horſes, with head and brealt-pieces. © The-prince's 
bead was uacovered, as were thoſe of all the Perſians, 


whoſe cuſtom 5 CW OY that manner; the 
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arms. of all his people were red, as thoſe of Artaxerxes Tue 
were white. : 

, -Alittle before the onſet, Clearchus adviſed Cyrus not to —_ 
charge in perſon, but to cover himſelf in the rear of the a/ 
Grecian battalions. M bat is it you ſay ? replied Cyrus, of ol 
Al the time 1 am.endeauouring io make myſelf king, would ſeyt! 
Jou have me ſherw myſelf umvorthy of being ſo? That wile Wil _*. 
and generous anſwer proves, that he knew the duty of a A 
general, eſpecially on a day of battle. Had he withdrawn * 
when his preſence. was molt neceſſary, it would bave argued den 
his want of courage, and intimidated others. It is neceſſary, | 
always preſerving the due diſtinction between the leader and 
the troops, that their danger ſhould be common, and no one 
exempt from it; leſt the latter ſhould be alarmed by a 
different conduct. Courage in an army depends upon exam- 
ple, upon dhe deſire of being diſtinguiſhed, the fear of diſ- 
honour, the incapacity of doing otherwiſe than the reſt, and 
the equality of danger. The retiring of Cyrus had either 
ruined, or greatly weakened, all theſe potent motives, by 
diſcouraging as well the officers as ſoldiers of his army, He 
thought, that being their general, it was incumbent upon 
him to diſcharge all the ſunctions of that office, and to ſhew 
himſelf worthy to be the leader and ſoul of ſuch a number 
of valiant men, ready to ſned their blood for his ſervice, 
It was now. noon, and the enemy did not yet appear. 
But about three of the clock a great duſt like a white cloud 
aroſe, followed ſoon after with a blackneſs that overcaſt the 
whole plain; after which was ſeen the glittering of armour, 
lances, and ſtandards. Fiſſaphernes commanded the left, 
which conſiſted of cavalry armed with wbitg,cuiraſſes, and 
ol light-armed infantry ; in the center was the beavy · armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of wood, 
which covered the ſoldier entirely, (theſe were Egyptians). 
The reſt of the hght-armed infantry and of the borſe form- 
ed the right wing. The foot were drawn. up by nations, 
with as much. depth as front, and in that order compoſed 
ſquare battalions. The king had poſted himſelf in the main 
body withabeiflower of the whole army, and had fix thou- 
and horſe for his. guard, commanded by Artagerics, 
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hough he was in the center, he was beyond the left 


wing of Cyrus's army, ſo much did the front of his own 
exceed that of the enemy in extent. An hundred and 
fifty chariots, armed with ſeythes, were placed in the front 
of the army at ſome diſtance from one another. The 
ſcythes were fixed to the axle downwards and aſlant, ſo 
as to cut down and overthrow all before them. 
As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and experi- 
ence of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as ſoon as he had 
beat the enemies in his front, to take care to incline to his 
left, and fall upon the center, where the king was poſted; 
the ſucceſs of the battle depending upon that attack. But 
Clearchas, finding it very difficult to make his way through 
ſo great a body of troops, replied, that he need be in no pain, 
and that he would take care to do what was neeeſſaryß. 


The enemy in the mean time advanced flowly in-good 
order, Cyrus marched in the ſpace between the two armies, 


the neareſt his own, and conſidered both of them with great 
attention. Xenophon, perceiving him, ſpurred directly up 
to him, to know whether he had any further orders to give, 
He called out to him, that the ſacrifices were favourable, 
and that he ſhould tell the troops fo; He then haſtenetl 


through the ranks to give his orders, and Thewed Himſelf 


to the ſoldiers with ſuch a joy and ſerenity i his counte- 
nance, as inſpired them with new courage, and at the fame 


time with an air of kindneſs and familtarity, that excited 


their zeal and affection. It is not eaſy to comprebend, whzt 
great eſſects a word, a kind air, or'a look of à general will 
have upon a day of action; and with what ardor à common 
man will ruſh into danger, hen he believes himſelf not un- 
known to his general, and thinks his valour wilt oblige ia. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a flow 
pace, and without noiſe and conſuſion. That good order 
and exact diſcipline extremely furpriſed the Greeks, who 
expected to ſee much hurry and tamolt in ſo great a multi 
tude, and to hear confuſed cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not diſtant above four or five hundred 
paces, when the Greeks began to ſing the hymn of battle, 
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890 The HisT ory of the 
came near the enemy, they ſet up great cries, ſtriking their 
darts upon their ſhields to frighten the horſe, and then moy- 
ing all together, they ſprung forwards upon the barbarians 
with all their force; who did not wait their charge, but took 
to their heels, and fled univerſally ; except Tiſſaphernes, 

who ſtood his ground, with a ſmall part of his troops. 
Cyrus ſaw with pleaſure the enemy routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king by thoſe around him. But he did 
not give himſelf up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckon himſelf 
{3 victor, He perceived, that Artaxerxes was whecling his 
{i right to attack him in flank, and marched directly againſt 
him with his fix hundred horſe, He killed Artagerſes, who 
commanded the king's guards of fix thouſand horſe, with 
his own hand, and put the whole body to flight, Diſcover: 
ing his brother, he cried out with his eyes ſparkling with 
rage, I ſee bim, and ſpurred againſt him, followed only by 
his principal officers ; for his troops bad quitted their ranks 

to follow the runaways, which was an effential fault, 

(y) The battle then became a ſingle combat, in ſome 
meaſure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus; and the two 
brothers were ſeen, tranſported with rage and fury, endea - 
vouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to plunge their ſwords 
into each other's hearts, and to aſſure themſelves of the 
throne by the death of their rival. | | 

Cyrus, having opened his way through thoſe who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined him, and killed 
his borſs, that fell with him to the ground. He roſe, and 
was remounted upon another; when Cyrus attacked him 
again, gave him a ſecond wound, and was preparing to give 
him a third, in hopes that it would prove his laſt. The 

| - king, like a lion wounded. by the hunters, was only the 
: more furious from the ſmart, and ſprung forwards, impetu- 
ouſly puſhing his horſe againſt Cyrus; who, running head- 
Jong, and without regard to his perſon, threw himſelf into 
the midſt of a flight of darts aimed at him from all ſides, 
and received a wound from the king's javelin, at the inſtant 
all the reſt diſcharged upon him, Cyrus fell dead: ſome 
fay by the, wound given him by A nnn 
0 Diod: I. Av. P. 254. —_ 
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PERSIANS and GRECTANS. 8t 
that he was killed by a Carian foldier, Mithridares, 4 
young Perfiay nobleman, aſſerted, that be had given bim 
the mortal ſtroke with x javelin, which entered his temple, 
ahd-pierced his head quite through, The greateſt perſon 
of his court, reſolving not to ſurvive ſo 4 maſter, wer 
all killed around his body; a certain proof, fays Xenophon, 
that he well knew how to chooſe his friends, and that he 
was truly beloved by them. Ariaeus, who ought to have 
been the firmeſt of all his adherents, fled with the left 
witig, as ſoon as he heard of his death. | 

Artaxerxes, after having caufed' the head and right hand 
of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Meſabates, pur- 
ſued the enemy into their camp. Ariacus had not Lope 
mere; but having paſſed through it, continued his as 
to the place where che army had encamped t the day before, 
which was about four leagues diſtarit, | 

Tiſſaphernes, after the defeat of the greateſt part of his 
left wing by the Greeks, led on the l dll ih, ad. 
by the (ide of the river, paſſed through the light-armed in- 
fantry of the Greeks ; who opened to give him paſſage, and 
made their diſctarye upon him as he paſſed without loſing 
a man, They were commanded by Epiſthenes of Amphi- 
polis, who was eſteemed an able captain. Tiſſaphernes kept 
on without returning to the charge, becauſe he perceived 
he was too weak, and went forward to Cyrus 's camp, where 
he found the King, who was plundering it; but had bot 
been able to force che quarter defended by the Greeks left 
to guard it, who faved their baggage. 

The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxes on his, 

did not know what had paſſed elſewhere, believed each 

them that they had gained the victory; the firſt, becauſe 
they had put the enemy to flight, and ipurſued them; and 
the king, becauſe he had killed his brother, beat the troops 
he had fought, and plundered their camp. The event was 
ſoon cleated up on both ſides. Tifſaphernes, upon his ar- 
rival at the camp, informed the king, that the Greeks had 

defeated his left wing, and purſued it with great vigour) 1. 
and the Greeks on their fide learned, that the king, in pur» 
ſuing Cyrus's left, had 9 camp. Upon this 
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advice, the king rallied his crops, and marched in queſt. 
of the enem and Clearchus, being returned from'purſy- 
ing the Pe advanced to ſupport the camp. 
The two armies were ſoon very near each other, when, 
by a movement made by the king, he ſeemed to intend to 
charge the Greeks by their left; who, fearing to be ſur . 
rounded on all ſides, wheeled . and halted with the 
river on their backs, to prevent their being taken in the 
rear. Upon ſeeing that, the king changed his form of bat - 
tle alſo, drew up his army in front of them, and marched 
on to the attack. As ſoon as the Greeks ſaw him approach, 
they began to ſing the hyma of battle, and advanced againſt 
the enemy even with more ardor than in the firſt action. 
The barbarians again took to their heels, ran farther than 
before, and were purſued to a village at the foot of an hill, 
upon which their horſe halted. The king's ſtandard was 
obſerved to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the 
top of a pike having its wings diſplayed. The Greeks pre · 
paring to purſue them, they abandoned alſo the hill, fled 
precipitately with all their troops, broke, and in the utmoſt 
diſorder and confuſion. Clearchus, having drawn up the 
Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered Lyſias the Syracu- 
ſan and another to go up it, and obſerve. what paſſed. in the 
plain, They returned with an account, that the enemies 
fled on all ſides, and that their whole army was routed. 
As it was almoſt night, the Greeks Jaid down their arms 
to reſt themſelves, much ſurprized, that neither Cyrus, nor 
any one from him, appeared; and imagining, that he was 
either engaged in the purſuit of the enemy, or was making 
haſte to poſſeſs bimſelf of ſome important place, for they 
were {till ignorant of his death, and the defeat of the reſt 
of his army, They determined therefore to return to their 
p, and found the greateſt part of the baggage taken, 
with all the proviſions, and four hundred waggons laden 
with corn and wine, which Cyrus h had expreſsly cauſed to 
de carried along with the army for the Greeks, in caſe of 
any preſſing neceſſity. They paſſed the night in the camp, 
the greateſt part of them without any refreſhment, con- 
cluding that Cyrus was alive and victorious, - 


The ſucceſs of this battle thews the ſuperiority of va- 
lour and military knowlege to multitude without them. 
The ſmall army of the Greeks did not amount to more 
than twelve or thirteen thouſand men; but they were ſea · 
ſoned and diſciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accuſtom · 
ed to confront dangers, ſenſible to glory, and who, during 
the long Peloponneſian war, had not wanted either time or 
means to acquire, and complete themſelves in the art of 
war, and the methods of battle. Artaxerxes's fide was 
computed at a million of men; but they were ſoldiers on 
ly in name, without force, courage, diſcipline, experience, 
or any ſenſe of honour. Hence it was, that as ſoon as the 


Greeks appeared, terror and diſorder enſued amongſt the 


enemy; and in the ſecond action, Artaxerxes himſelf did 
not dare to wait ESR Pramas ye; ob rn WC Il 
an. to flight. 

Plutarch bereblangs Clearchus the PRES We" the Greeks 
very much, and imputes to him, as an unpardonable neglect, 
his not having followed Cyrus' s order, who recommended 
to him above all things to incline and charge Artaxerxes's 
perſon, - This reproach ſeems groundleſs. It is not eaſy 
to conceive, how it was poſhble for that captain, who was 
poſted on the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediate- 
ly, who, in the center of his own army, lay beyond the ut- 
molt extent of the enemy's left, as has been ſaid before. 


n ſeems-that Cyrus, depending as he did with great rea- 


fon upon the valour of the Grecks, and defiring they ſhould 
charge Artaxerxes in his poſt, ought to have placed them 
in the left wing, which anſwered directly to the part where 
the king was; that is, to the main body, n e 
right, which was very remote from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having fol 
lowed the purſuit too warmly and too long. If, after hav» 
— put the left wing which oppoſed him into diſorder, he 


had charged the reſt of the enemy in flank, and had open- - 


ed his way to the center, where Artaxerxes was, it is high 
ly probable, that he had gained a complete victory, and 
placed Cyrus upon the throne. The fix hundred horſe of 
that priace's guard committed the ſame fault, and, by pur- 
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 ſaing the body of troops they had put to flight too eagerly, 
left their maſter almoſt alone, and abandoned to the mercy 
of the enemy; without conſidering, that they were choſen 
from the whole army for the immediate guard of his per- 
ſon, and for no other purpoſe whatſoever. Too much ar 
dor is oſten prejudicial in a battle, and it is the duty of an 
able general to know how to reſtrain and direct it, 

Cyrus himſelf erred highly in this reſpe&, and abandon- 
ed himſelf too much to his blind paſſions for glory and re- 
venge. lu running headlong to attack his brother, he for- 
got; that there is a wide difference between a general and 
a private ſoldier. He ought not to have expoſed himſelf, 
but as it was conſiſtent with a prince; as the head; not 
the hand; as the perſon. who was to give orders, and not 
as thoſe who were to engcute them. 

I ſpeak in this manner after the judges in the art of war, 
and would not chuſe-to advance "my" own Ne upon 
N ee * pi 
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Exon on gives us a magnificent character of Cy- 
rus, and that not upon the credit of others, but 
from whathe ſaw and knew of him in his own perſon, He 
was, ſays he, in the opinion of all that were acquainted with 
him, after Cyrus the Great, a prince the moſt worthy of 
the ſupreme authority, and had the moſt noble and moſt 
truly royal ſoul. From his infancy he ſurpaſſed all of his 
own age in every exerciſe, whether it were in managing 
the horſe, drawing the bow, throwing the dart, or in the 
chace, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf once by fighting 
and killing a bear that attacked him. Thoſe advantages 
were exalted in him by the nobleneſs of his air, an en- 
gaging aſpect, and by all the graces of nature, that con- 
GP to recommend merit. 

When his father had made him ſatrap of Lydia, and 
this *neighbouring provinces, his chief care was to make the 
pw ſenſible, that he had nothing ſo much at heart, as 
() De Exped. Cyr. I. i. p. 266, 267, 

Great Phrygia and Cappadocia. 
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2 — not only with regard to pub» 
lic treaties, but the molt minute of his promiſes; a quality 
very rare amongſt princes,” and which however is the baſis 
of all good government, and the ſource of their own, as 
well as their people's happineſs. Not only the places un- 
der his authority, e mene repoſed an 
entite conſidence in him. 

| Whether good or ill were done him, be always defred 
to return it double, and that he might live no longer, as 

he faid himſelf, than whilſt he ſurmounted his friends in 
benefits, and his enemies in vetigeance. - (It had been more 
glorious for him to have overcome the latter by the force of 
favour and benevolence). Nor was there ever prince, that 
people were more afraid to offend, nor for whoſe ſake they 
were more ready to hazard their poſſeſſions, lives, and for 
tunes. 

Lab intent upon being feared thas beloved hisflady was 
to make his greatneſs appear only whete it was uſeful and 
beneficial, and to extinguiſh all other ſentiments, but thoſe 
which flow from gratitude and affection. He was induſtri- 
ous ta do good upon all occaſions, to confer his favours with 
judgment and in ſeaſon, and to ſhew, that he thought him - 
ſelf rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made others ſen · 
ſible of his being ſo by his benevolence and liberality; But 
„CC ERAS. 10 AB 
fuſion, He did not * laviſh, but diſtribute, his favours. He 
choſe rather to make his liberalities the rewards of his merit, 
than mere donations ; and that they ſhould be ſubſervient in 


promoting ane, and not in ſopporting the fofe and abject 


ſloth of vice. 

He was dabei) insel Wich conturiing his from 
upon valiant men; and governments and rewards were 
only beſtowed on thoſe: who. had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their actions. He never granted any honour or dignity 


to favour, intrigue, or faction, but to merit only; upon 


which depends not only the glory, but the proſperity — 
governments. By that means he n e e bn, 


»Hadbebit ſinum facilem, non perforatum: ex multa excant, 
pihil excidat, Senec. de Vit. beat, . 332 Þo 
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able, and the purſuit of men, and rendered vice contemy: 
tible and horrid. The provinces, animated with a noble 
emulation to deſerve, furniſhed him in a very ſhort time 
with a conſiderable number of excellent ſubjects of every 
kind; who under a different government would have re- 
mained unknown, obſcure, and uſeleſs. - 

Never did any one know how to oblige with a better 
grace, or to win the hearts of thoſe who could ſerve bim 
with more engaging behaviour. As he was fully ſenſible 
that he ſtood in need of the aſſiſtance of others for the exe - 
cution of his deſigns, he thought juſtice and gratitude requi- 
red that he ſhould render his adherents all the ſervices in 
his power. All the preſents made him, whether of ſplendid 
arms, or rich apparel, he diſtributed among his friends 
according to their ſeveral taſtes or occaſions; and uſed to 
ſay, that the brighteſt ornament, and moſt exalted riches 
of a prince, conſiſted in adorning and enriching thoſe who 
ſerved him well. lu effect, ſays Xenophon, to do good te 
one's friends, and to excel them in liberalizy, does not ſeem. 
ſo admirable in ſo high a fortune; but to tranſcend them in 
goodneſs, of heart and ſemiments of friendſhip and affeQion, 
and to take more pleaſare in conferring than receiving obli- 
gations; in this I ſind Cyrus truly worthy of eſteem and 
admiration. The firſt of theſe advantages he derives from 
his rank; the other from himſelf, and his intrinſie merit, 
By theſe extraordinary qualities he acquired the univer+ 
ſal eſteem and aſſection as well of the Greeks as batbarians, 
A great proof of what Xenophon here ſays, is, that none 
ever quitted the ſervice of Cyrus for the king's ; whereas 
great numbers went over every day to him from the king's 
party after the war was declared,and even of ſuch as had moſt 
credit at the court; becauſe they were all convinced, that 
Cytus-knew beſt bow to diſtinguil anibreward their ſervices; 
It is moſt certain, that young Cyrus did not want great 
virtues, and a ſuperior merit; but I am ſurprized, that 
Xenophon, in drawing his charaQer, has deſcribed only 
the moſt beautiful features, and ſuch as are proper to ex- 
cite our admiration. of him, without ſaying. the leaſt word 
df his defects, and eſpecially of that immoderate ambition 
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that was the foul of all his actions, and which at length 
put arms into his hands againſt his elder brother and king. 
Is it allowable in an hiſtorian, whole chief duty it is to 
paint virtue and vice in their proper colours, to relate at 
large an enterprize of ſuch a nature without intimating the 
leaſt diſlike or imputation againſt it? But with the Pagans, 
ambition was ſo far from being conſidered as a vice, that 
it often paſſed for a virtue. 


Scr. IV. The king is for compelling the Greeks to deliver 
up their arms, They reſolve to die rather than ſurren- 
der themſelves. A treaty is made with them.” Tiſa- 
phernes takes upon bim to conduct them back to their 
own country. He treacherouſſy ſcixes Clearchus an 

four other generals, who are all put to death. __ 


(a) Tu E Greeks, having learned the day after the bat · 
tle, that Cyrus was dead, ſent deputies to Ariaeus, 
the general of the barbarians, who had retired with his 
troops to the place from whence they had marched the 
day before the action, to offer him, as victors, the crown 
of Perſia in the room of Cyrus. At the fame time arrived 
Perſian heralds at arms from the king, to ſummon them ta 
deliver up their arms; to whom they anſwered with an 
haughty air, That they talked a ſtrange language to con- 
querors; that if the king would have their arms, he might 
come and take them if he could; but that they would die 
before they would part with them: That if he would re- 
ceive them into the number of his allies, they would ſerve 
him with fidelity and valour ; * but if he imagined to reduce 
them-into ſlavery as conquered, he might know; they had 
wherewithal to defend themſelves, and were determined to 
loſe their lives and liberty together. The heralds added; 
that they had orders to tell them, that if they contiaued in 
the place where they were, they would be-allowed-wſuf- 
penſion of arms; but if they advanced or retired, that they 
(a) Xenoph. in Exped. Cyr. L ii. p. 272--292.; Diod. I. xiv. p. 
25 $-—357. | OY OPTIO 0 
* Sin ut victis ſervitium indiceretur, eſſe ſibi ferrum et juventutem, 
et promptum libertati aut ad mortem animum, Tacit. Ann. L. v. c. 46. 
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would be treated as enemies. n and 
were aſked by the heralds, what anſwer they ſhould report. 
Peace in continuing here, or war in marching; replied Cle. 
archus, without explaining himſelf farther from the view 
of keeping the king always in ſuſpenſe and uncertainty, - 
The anſwer of Ariacus to the Grecian deputies was, that 
there were many Perſians more conſiderable than himſelf, 
who would not ſuffer him vpon the throne, and that he 
ſhould ſet out early the next day to return into Ionia ; that, 
i they would march thither with him, they might join him 
in the night, Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, 
prepared to depart. He commanded from thenceforth, as 
being the ſole perſon of ſufficient capacity ; for he had not 
been actually elected general in chief. 

The fame night, Milthocytes the Thracian, 10 um- 
manded forty. borſe, and about three hundred foot of his 
own. country, went and ſurrendered bimſc}f to the king; 
the reſt of the Greeks began their march under the condu& 
of Clearchus, and arrived about midnight at the camp of 
Ariaeus. After they had drawn up in batile, the principal 
officers went to wait on him in his teat, where they ſwore 
alliance with him; and the barbarian engaged to condud 
the army without fraud. In confirmation of the * 
they ſacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and a bull; the 
Greeks dipt their ſwords, and the barbarians the points 
of their javelins, in the blood of the victims. 
Ariaeus did nor thiok-it-proper to return by the ſame 
route they came, becauſe, having found nothing for their 
ſubſiſtence the laſt ſeventeen days of their march, they muſt 
have ſuffered. much more, had they taken the ſame way 
back again. He therefore took another; exhorting them 
only to make long marches at firſt, in order to evade the 
king's purſuit; which they could not eſſect. Towards the 
evening, when they were not far from ſome villages where 
they propoſed to halt, the ſcouts came in with advice, that 
they had ſeen ſeveral equipages and convoys, which made 
it reaſonable to judge, that the enemy were not far off. 
Upon which they ſtood their ground, and waited their 
coming up; and the next day, before ſun · riſing, drew up 
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in the ſame order as in the preceding battle. 80 bold an 


appearance terriſied the king, who ſent heralds, not to 
demand, as before, the ſurrender of their arms, but to pro- 
poſe peace and a treaty, Clearchus, who was informed of 
their arrival, whilſt he was buſy in drawing up his troops, 
gave orders to bid them wait, and to tell them, that he 
was not yet at leiſure to hear them. He aſſumed purpoſely 
an air of haughtineſs and grandeur, todenote his intrepidity, 
and at the ſame time to ſhew the fine appearance and good 
condition of his phalanx. When he advanced with the 
molt ſhewy of his officers, expreſsly choſen for the occaſion; 
and had heard what the heralds had to propoſe, he made 
anſwer, that they muſt begin with giving battle, becauſe 
the army, being in want of proviſions, had no time to loſe. 
The heralds having carried back this anſwer to their ma- 
ſter, returned immediately; which ſhewed, that the nus. 
or whoever ſpoke in his name, was not very diſtan 
They ſaid, they had orders to conduct them to — 
where they would find proviſions in abundance, and con- 
duced them thither accordingly, 

The army ſtaid there three days; during which, Tiſſa- 
phernes arrived from the king, with the queen's brother, 
and three other Perſian grandees, attended by a great num- 


ber of officers and domeſtics. After having ſaluted the 
generals, who advanced to receive him, he told them by his 


interpreter, that being a neighbour of Greece, and ſeeing 
them engaged in dangers, out of which it would be difficult 
to extricate themſelves, he had uſed his good offices with 
the king, to obtain permiſſion to re-condu@ them into their 
own country ; being convinced, that neither themſelves, 
nor their cities, would ever be unmindful of that favour : 
That the king, without having declared himſelf poſitively 
upon that head, had commanded him to come to them, to 
know for what cauſe they had taken arms againſt him; and 
he adviſed them to make the king ſuch an anſwer, as might 


not give any offence, and might enable him to do them 
ſervice, * We call the gods to witneſs,” replied Clearchuss, 
that we did not liſt ourſelyes to make war with the king, = 


vor. IV, * 
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or to march againſt him, Cyrus, concealing his true mo · cru 
tives under different pretexts, brought us almoſt hither 
without explaining himſelf, the beiter to ſurpriſe you, And 
when we ſaw him ſurrounded with dangers, we thought it 
infamous. to abandon him, after the favours we had received 
from him. But as he is dead, we are releaſed from our 
engagement, and neither debre to conteſt the crown with 
Artaxerxes, nor to. ravage his country; provided he does 
not oppoſe our return, However, if we are attacked, we 
ſhall endeayour, with the aſſiſtance of the gods, to make a 
good defence; and ſhall not be ungrateful in regard to 
thoſe who render us any ſervice.” Tiſſaphernes replied, 
that he would let the king know what they ſaid, and return 
with bis anſwer. But his not coming the next day gave the 
Greeks ſome anxiety : he however arrived on the third, 
and told them, that, after much controverſy, he had at 
length obtained the kipg's grace for them: for, that it had 
been repreſented to the king, that he ought not to ſuffer 

people to return with impunity into their country, who bad 
been fo inſolent to come thither to make war upon him, 
In fine,” ſaid he, you may now affure yourſelves of 
not-finding any obſtacle to your return, and of being ſup- 
plied with proviſions, or ſuffered to buy them; and you 
may judge, that you are to paſs without committing any 
diſorders in your march, and that you are to take only 
what is neceflary ; provided you are not furniſhed with it,” 
'Theſe conditions were ſworn to on both ſides. Tiſſapher · 
nes and the queen's brother gave their bands to the co- 
lonels and captains in token of amity. After which Tif- 
ſaphernes withdrew, to diſpoſe his affairs; promiſing to 
return as ſoon as they would admit, in order to go. back 
with them into bis government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty — conti 
nuing incamped near Ariaeus, who received frequent viſits 
from his brothers, and other relations, as did the officers of 
his army from the Perſians of the different party; who aſſu- 
red them from the King of an entire oblivion of the paſt ; ſo 
ibat the friendſhip of Ariaeus for the Greeks appeared to cool 
every day more and more, This change gave them cauſe 


- 
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mo· of uneaſineſs. Several of the officers went to Clearchus 
her BY and che other generals, and ſaid to them, What do we here 
7 any longer ? Are we not ſenſible, that the King deſires to 
tit 


ſee us all periſh, that others may be terrified by our ex- 
ved ample? Perhaps he keeps us waiting bere, fill he reaſa 
que ſembles bis diſperſed troops, or ſends to ſeize the paſſes in 
with dur way; for he will never ſuffer us to return into Greece, 
does to divulge our own glory and his ſhame. Clearchus made 
Ba. anſwer to this diſcourſe, that to depart without conſulting 
ke a BY the King, was to break with him, and to declare war by 
d to violating the treaty ; that they ſhould remain without a 
lied, conductor in a country where no body would ſupply them 
turn with proviſions; that Ariaeus would abandon them; 
e the and that even their friends would become their enemies 
hird, chat he did not know, but there might be other rivers to 
ad at WY paſs; and that, though the Euphrates were the only one, 

t had they could not get over it, were the paſſage ever ſo little 
ſufſcr BY diſputed : That if it were neceſſary to come to a battle, 
o bad they ſhould find themſelves without cavalry againſt an ene - 
him. my, chat had a very numerous and excellent body of horſe; 
es of I ſo that if they gained the victory, they could make no 
ſoß · I great advantage of it, and if they were overcome, | they 


jou were utterly and irretrievably loſt. Beſdes, vy ſhould 
g Wil the King, who has ſo many other means to defiroy us, en- 
7 gage his word only to violate it, and thereby render bims 

it, hs 30. 


ef execrable in the fight of gods and men? ' © 
zphere Tiſſaphernes however arrived with his troops, in ord 
ne co· ito return into his government; and they ſet forward: all 
b Tiſ- ¶ together under the conduct of that ſatrap, who ſupplied 
ing io them with proviſions. Ariaeus with his troops i 
> back vith the barbarians, and the Greeks ſeparately at ſome 
aitaace, which kept up a continual diſtruſt amongſt them. 
Beſides which, there happened frequent quarrels for wood 
or forrage, that augmented their averſion for each other. 
after three days march, they arrived at the wall of Media, 
yhich is an hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty 
cagues * in extent, all built of bricks, cemented with bi- 


> Twenty Parafangas, 
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tumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which it was not 
very diſtant at one of its extremities. When they had 
paſſed it, they marched eight leagues in two days, and bad 
came to the river Tygris, after having croſſed two of its ha 
canals, cut expreſly for watering the country. They then 
paſſed the Tygris upon a bridge of twenty-ſeven boats 
near Sitacum, a very great and populous city. After four 7 
days march they arrived at another city very powerful alſo, 
called Opis. They found there a baſtard brother of Ar. 
taxerxes With a very conſiderable body of troops, which 
he was bringing from Suſa and Ecbatana to his aid. He 
admired the fine order of the Greeks. From thence, ha- 
ving paſſed the deſerts of Media, they came, after a march 
of ſix days, to a place called the lands of Paryſatis; the 
revenues of which appertained to that Princeſs, Tiſſa· 
phernes, to inſult the memory of her fon Cyrus, ſo dearly 
beloved by her, gave the villages to be plundered by the 
Greeks. Continuing their march through the deſert on the 
fide of the Tygris, which they had on their left, they ar- 
rived at Caenac, a e ORE and from 
—_— at the river Zabates. ; 
The occaſions of diſtruſt increaſed nate or WH 
the Greeksand barbarians. Clearchus thought it incumbent 
on him to come to an explanation once for all with Tiff 
phernes. He began with obſerving upon the ſacred and in- 
violable nature of the treaties ſubſiſting between them, 
Can a man,” ſaid he, conſcious of the guilt of perjury, 
be capable of living at eaſe ? How would he ſhun the wratt 
of the gods, the witneſſes of treaties, and eſcape their 
vengeance whoſe power is univerſal? He added after- 
wards many things to prove, that the Greeks were obliged 
by their own intereſt to continue faithful to him; and that, by 
renouncing his alliance, they mult firſt inevitably renounce, 
not only all religion, but reaſon and common ſenſe, Tiſſa- 
phErnes ſeemed to reliſh this diſcourſe, and ſpoke to hin 


The march of the Greeks and the reſt of the army, from the dj 
aſter the battle till the paſſing of the Tygris, abounds in the text of Xe- 
nophon with very great obſcurities, to explain which fully requires? 
long diſſertation. My plan does not admit me to enter into ſuch diſcul- 
Long, which I muſt therefore refer to thoſe who are more able than me, 


requires 2 
ch difcul- 
than me. 
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with all the appearance of the molt perfect ſincerity ; inſt» 
nuating at the ſame time, that ſome perſons had done him 
bad offices with him. If you will bring your officers hi- 
ther, ſaid he, I will —— you thoſe who have wronged 
you in their repreſentations. He kept him to ſupper, nad 
profeſſed more friendſhip for him ever. | 
The next day Clearchus propoſed tn the aſſembly, to 
go with the ſeveral commanders of the troops to Tila here 
nes. He ſuſpected Menon in particular, whom he knew to 
have had a ſecret conference with the ſatrap in thepreſence 
of Ariaeus; beſides which, they had already differed ſe- 
veral times with each other. Some objected, That it was 
not proper that all the generals ſhould go to Tiſſaphernes, 
and that it did not conſiſt with prudence to rely implicitly 
upon the profeſhons of a barbarian, But Clearchus conti- 
nued to inſiſt upon what he had moved, till it was agreed, 
that the four other commanders, with twenty captains, and 
about two hundred ſoldiers, under the pretext of buying 
proviſions in the Perſian camp, where there was a market, 
ſhould be ſent along with him. When they came to the 
teat of Tiſſaphernes, the five commanders, Clearchus, Me- 
non, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates, were ſuffered to enter, 
but the captains remained without at the door. Immedi - 
ately, on a certain ſignal before agreed on, thoſe within 
were ſeized, and the others put to the ſword. Some Per- 
ſian horſe afterwards ſcoured the country, and killed all 
the Greeks they met, whether freemen or ſlaves. Clearchus, 
with the other generals, was ſent to the King, who or- 
dered their heads to be ſtruck off, Xenophon deſcribes with 
lafficient extent the characters of thoſe officers. 
Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a capacity 
for forming great enterprizes. His courage was not-raſh, 
but directed by prudence; and he retained all the cooloeſs 
oF his temper and preſence: of mind in the midſt of the 
greateſt dangers. He loved the troops, aud let them want 
for nothing. He knew how to make them obey him; but 
out of fear. His mien was awful and ſevere; his langnage 
rough, his puniſhments inſtant and rigorous. He gave way 


ſometimes to paſſion, but preſently came to himſelf, and 
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always chaſtiſed with juſtice. His great maxim was, That 
nothing could be done in an army without a ſevere diſci · 
plice;"and from him came the faying, That a foldier ought 
to fear his general more than the enemy. The troops 
eſteemed his valour, and did juſtice to his merit; but they 
were aftaid of his r, and did not love to ſerve under 
him. In a word, Xenophon, the ſoldiers feared him 
as ſcholars do a ſevere paedagogue. We may ſay of him 
with Tacitus, that by an exceſs of ſeverity he made, what 

had otherwiſe been well done by him, unamiable : (b) 

Cupidine ſeveritatis in his etiam, quae rite ſaceret, actrbuz, 

Proxenes was of Boeotia. From his infancy he aſpired 
at great things, and was induſtrious to make himſelf ca- 
pable of them. He ſpared no means for the attainment of 
inſtruction, and was the diſciple of Gorgias the Leontine, 
a a celebrated rhetorician, who fold his lectures at a very 
high price. When he found himſelf capable of command- 
ing, and of doing good to his friends, as well as of being 
ſerved by them, he entered into Cyrus's ſervice with the 
view of advancing himſelf, He did not want ambition, but 
would take no other path to glory than that of virtue. He 
had beer a perfect captain, had he had to do with none 
but brave and diſciplined men, and it had been only ne- 
ceſſary to be beloved. He was more apprehenſive of being 
in his ſoldiers diſpleaſure, than his ſoldiers in his. He 
thought it ſufficient for a commander to praiſe geod actions, 
without puniſhing bad ones; for which reaſon he was be- 
loved by the worthy; but thoſe of a different character 
abuſed his facility, He died at thirty years of age. 

+ Could the two great perſons, we have here drawn after 
Xenophon, have been moulded into one, ſomething perfect 
might have been made of them; retrenching their ſeveral 
defects, and retaining only their virtues, But it rarely 
happens, that the ſame man, I as Tacitus ſays of Agricola, 

(b) Tacit. Annal. c. 75. 


? v Manebat admiratio viri et faima; ſed oderunt. Tack. hiſt. I. 2. c. 68. 
- + Egregium —— Arg; , 6, demptis utriuſque vitis 
m 


ſolae virtutes miſcerentur To hiſtor. I. ii. c. $. 

+ Pro variis temporibus ac negotiis ſeverus et comis---nec illi, quod 
daes. lee u ua an thoritatem, aut ſeyeritas amorem, de- 
miauit, Tacit. in Agric. c. 
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behaves, according to the exigency of times and circum 
ſtances, ſometimes with gentleneſs, and ſometimes wit 
F ww 
the people's affeQtion by the latter. R 

Menon was a Theſſalian, ales add nhl bus 
ambitious only from the motive of avarice, purſuing honour 
and eſtimation for the mere luere of money. He courted 
the friendſhip of the great, and of perſons in authority, that 
he might have it in his power to commit injuſtice and op- 
preſſion with impunity, To obtain his ends, all means with 
him were virtue; falſehood, fraud, perjury; whilſt fince- 
rity, and integrity of heart, ſtood in his ſcheme ſor weak - 
neſs and ſtupidity, He loved no body; and if he profeſſed 
friendſhip, it was only to deceive. As others made their 
glory conſiſt in religion, probity, and honour, he valued 
himſelf upon injuſtice, deceit, and treachery. He gained 
the favour of the great by falſe reports, whiſpering, and 
ealumny; and that of the ſoldiery by licence and impunity, 
In fine, he endeavoured to render himfelf terrible by the 
miſchief it was in his power to do, and wary he favoured 
thoſe to whom he did none, 

It was in my thoughts to have cat theſe charae- 
ters, which interrupt the thread of the hiſtory. But as 
they are a lively image of the manners of men,” which in 


all times are the fame, I thought retaining them would 
neither be uſeleſs nor diſagreeable to the reader, 


ser. v. Retreat of "the ten thouſand Greeks from the 
province of Babylon to Trebiſond. 


(e) FR E generals of the Greeks having been ſeized, 

and the officers who attended them maſſacred, 
the troops were in the higheſt conſternation, They were 
five or ſix hundred leagues from Greece, ſurrounded; with 
great rivers and enemy-nations, without any ſupplies of 
proviſions, In this ſtate of general dejection, they could 
not think of taking either nouriſhment or repoſe. In the 
middle of the night, Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of 
Prudence and capacity ſuperior to his years, went to _ 


le) Kenoph. ln Een Cyr. I. 3. et 4. 
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of the officers, and repreſented to them, that they had no 
time to loſe; that it was of the laſt importance to prevent 
the bad deſigns of the enemy; that, however ſmall their 


number, they would render themſelves formidable, if they 


behaved with boldneſs and reſolution; that valour, and not 
multitude, determines the ſucceſs of arms; and that it was 
neceſſary above all things to nominate generals immediate- 
ly; becauſe an army without commanders is like a body 
without a ſoul. A council was immediately held, at which 
an hundred officers were preſent; and Xenophon, being 
deſired to ſpeak, deduced the reaſons at large he had at 
firſt but lightly touched upon; and by his advice com- 
manders were appointed. They were Timaſion for Clear- 
chus, Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Phileſius 
for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they aſſembled the army. The 
generals made ſpeeches to animate the troops, and Xeno- 
phon amongſt the reſt. ** Fellow-ſoldiers,” ſaid he, the 
loſs of ſo many brave men by vile treachery, and the being 
abandoned by our friends, is very deplorable : but we muſt 
not link under our ngisfortunes ; and, if we cannot conquer, 
let us chooſe rather to periſh gloriouſly, than to fall into 
the hands of- barbarians, who would inflit upon us the 


greateſt miſeries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles 


of Platacae, Thermopylae, Salamin, and the mapy others 
wherein our anceſtors, though with a ſmall number, have 
fought and defeated the innumerable armies of the Perſians, 
and thereby rendered the name alone of Greek for ever 
formidable. It is to their invincible valour we owe the ho- 
nour we poſſeſs, of acknowleging no maſters upon earth 
but the gods, nor any happineſs but what conſiſts with 
liberty. Thoſe gods, the avengers of perjury, and wit- 
neſſes of the enemy's treaſon, will be favourable to us; 
and as they are attacked in the violation of treaties, and 
take pleaſure in humbling the proud, and exalting the low, 
they will alſo follow us to battle, and combat for us. For 
the reſt, fellow-ſoldiers, as we have no refuge but in victo- 
ry, which muſt be our hope, and will make us ample amends 
for whatever it colls to attain it; I ſhould believe, if it were 
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your opinion, that, for the ma more ready and leſs 
difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid ourſelves of 
all the uſcleſs baggage, and to keep only what is abſolutely 
neceſſary in our march.” All the ſoldiers that moment lifted 
up their hands, to ſignify their approbation and conſent to all 
that had been ſaid, and withour loſs of time ſet fire to their 
tents and carriages ; ſuch of them as had too much equipage 
giving it others who had too little, and deſtroying the reſt. 
It was reſolved to march the army without tumult or 
violence, if their return was not oppoſed ; but otherwiſe to 
open themſelves a paſſage ſword in hand through the enemy. 
They began their march in the form of a great hollow ſquare, 
with the baggage in the center. Chiriſophus the Lacedae- 
monian had the yan-guard; two of the oldeſt captains the 
right and left; and Timaſion with Xenophon were poſted 
in the rear, as the youdgeſt officers. The ſirſt day was rude ; 
becauſe, having neither horſe nor lingers, they were ex- 
tremely haraſſed by a detachment ſent-againſt tbem. But 
they provided againſt that inconvenience by following Xe- 
nophon's advice. They choſe two hundred men out of the 
Rhodians in the army, whom they armed with ſlings, and 
augmented their pay for their encouragement. They could 
throw as far again as the Perſians, becauſe they diſcharged 
balls of lead, and the others made uſe of large fliots. They 
mounted alſo a ſquadron of fifty men upon the horſes in- 
tended for the baggage, and ſupplied their places with other 
beaſts of burden. By the means of this ſupply a ſecond 
detachment of the enemy were very ſeverely handled. 
After ſome days match, Tiffaphernes appeared with all 
his forces. He contented himſelf with haraſſing the Greeks, 
who moved on continually, The latter obſerving the diffi» 


culty of retreating in an hollow ſquare in the face of the 


enemy, from the unevenneſs of ground, hedges, and other 
obſtacles, which might oblige them to break it, changed 
their order of battle, and marched in two columns, with the 
little baggage they had in the ſpace between them. They 
formed a body of reſerve of ſix hundred choſen men, whom 


they divided into fix compadies, and ſubdivided by fifties 


and tens, to facilitate their motions according to occaſion, 
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When the columns ci ole to each other, they either re · 
mained in the rear, or filed off upon the flanks on both ſides, 


to avoid diſorder ; and when they opened, they fell into the 


void ſpace in the rear between the two columns, Upon any 
occaſion of attack they immediately ran where it was ne- 
ceſſary. The Greeks ſtood ſeveral charges, but they were 
neither conſiderable, nor attended with much loſs. 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth would 
not admit them to repaſs it without boats, they were obliged 
to croſs the Carducian mountains; becauſe there was no 
other way, and the priſoners reported, that from thence 
they would enter Armenia, where they might paſs the Ty- 
gris at its ſource, and afterwards the Euphrates not very 
diſtant from it. To gain thoſe defiles before the enemy 
could ſeize them, it was thought proper to fer forwards in 
the night, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains 
by the break of day; which was done accordingly, Chiri- 
ſophus continued at the head of the advanced guard, with 
the troops armed with miſſive weapons, beſides his ordinary 
corps; and Xenophon in the rear, with only the heavy-arm- 
ed ſoldiers, becauſe at that time there was nothing to fear 
on that fide. The inhabitants of the country had taken 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral of the heights, from whence it was 
neceſſary to drive them, which could not be done without 


great danger and difficulty, 


The officers, having held a council of war, were of | 
opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them all the 
beaſts of burden not abſolutely neceſſary, with all the ſlaves 
lately taken; becauſe both the one and the other: would 
retard their march too much in the great defiles they had 


to paſs; beſides which, it required a greater quantity of 


proviſions to ſupport them, and thoſe who had the care of 
the beaſts were uſeleſs in fight. That regulation was ex- 
ecuted without delay; and they continued their march, 
ſometimes fighting, and ſometimes halting. The paſſing 
of the mountains, which took up ſeven days, farigued the 
troops exceedingly, and occaſioned ſome loſs ; but at length 
they arrived at villages; where. they found proviſions in 
abundance, and reſted ſome days, to recover the ſevere 
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all they bad nndergone in Perſia was trivial. 

| They found themſelves ſoon after expoſed to new danger. 

Almoſt at the foot of the mountains they came to a river, 
two hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which ſtopt. 
their march. They had to defend themſelves againſt the 
enemy, who purſued them in the rear, and the Armenians, 
the ſoldiers of the country, who defended the oppoſite fide 
of the river. They attempted in vain to paſs it in a place 
where the water came up to their arm-pits, and were car - 
ried away by the rapidity of the current, againſt which the 
weight of their arms made them unable to reſiſt. By good 
fortune they diſcovered another place not ſo deep, where 
ſome ſoldiers had ſeen the people of the country paſs. It 
required abundance of addreſs, diligence, and valour, to 
keep off the enemy on both ſides of them. The army 
bowever paſſed the river at length without much loſs, 


They marched afterwards with leſs interruption ; paſſed | 


the ſources of the Tygris, and arrived at the little river, 
Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has many villages on 
its banks, Here began the Weſtern Armenia, which was 
governed by Tiribaſus, a ſatrap much beloved by the king, 
and had the honour to help him to “ mount on 

when at the court. He offered to Jet the army paſs, and to 
ſuffer the ſoldiers to take all they wanted, upon condition, 
that they ſhould commit no ravages in their march; which 


propoſal was accepted and ratified on each fide, . Tiribaſus 


kept always a flying camp at a ſmall diſtance from the army. 
There fell a great quantity of ſnow, which gave the troops 
ſome inconvenience ; and they learned from a priſoner, that 
Tiribaſus had a defign to attack the Greeks at a paſs of the 
mountains, in a defile through which they muſt neceflarily 
march, They prevented him by ſeizing that poſt, after 
having put the enemy to flight. After ſome days march 
through deſerts, they paſſed the Euphrates near its * 
not having the water above their middles. 


The French tranſlator of Xenophon ſays, * — f 
* ſtirrup when he got on horſeback,” without conſidering, that 
antients uſed none. | | 


fatigues the army had ſuffered ; in compariſon with which 
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They ſuffered exceedingly afterwards from a north wind, 
which blew in their faces, and prevented reſpiration ; ſo 
that it was thought neeeſſary to ſacrifice to the wind, upon 


which it ſeemed to abate. They marched on in ſnow five 
or fix feet deep, which killed ſeveral ſervants and beaſts of 
burden, beſides thirty ſoldiers. They made fires during 
the night, for they found plenty of wood. All the next 
day, they continued their march through the ſnow ; when 
many of them, from the exceſs of hunger, followed with 
langour or faiating, continued lying upon the ground 
through weakneſs and want of ſpirits. When ſomething 
had been given them to eat, they found themſelves re- 
lieved, and continued their march. 

The enemy till purſued them; of whom many, over- 
taken by the night, remained on the way without fire or 
proviſions ; ſo that ſeveral died of their hardſhips; and the 
enemy who followed them took ſome baggage. Some 
ſoidiets were alſo left behind, that had loſt their ſight, and 
others their toes, by the ſnow. Againſt the firſt evil it was 
good to wear ſomething black before the eyes; and againſt 
the other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to bare 
the feet at night. Arriving in a more commodious place, 
they diſperſed themſelves into the neighbouring villages, to 
recover and repoſe after their fatigues. The houſes were 
built under-ground, with an opening at top, like a well, 
through which the deſcent was by a ladder; but there was 
another entrance for cattle. They found there ſheep, 
cows, goats, poultry ; with wheat, barley, and pulſe; and 
for drink, there was beer, which was very ſtrong, when 
not 'mingled with water, but was agreeable to thoſe who 
were uſed to it. They drank this with a reed out of the 
veſſels that held the beer, upon which they ſaw the barley 
ſwim. - The maſter of the houſe, where Xenophon lay, 
received him very kindly, and even ſhewed him where he 
had concealed ſome wine; beſides which he made him a 
preſent of ſeveral horſes. He taught him alſo to faſten a 
kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the ſame to the 
other beaſts of burden, to prevent their ſinking in the ſnow ; 
without which they would baye been up to the girth init 
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at every ſtep. The army, after having reſted ſeven days 
in theſe villages, reſumed their route. 
After a march of ſeven days they arrived at the river 
Araxes, called alſo the Phaſur, which is about an hun- 
dred feet in breadth, Two days after they diſcovered the 
Phaſians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, who kept the . 
paſs of the mountains; to prevent their deſcending into the 
plain, They ſaw it was impoſhble to avoid coming to a 
battle with them, and reſolved to give it the ſame day. Xe - 
nophon, who had obſerved, that the enemy defended only 
the ordinary paſſage, and that the mountain was three 
leagues in extent, - propoſed the ſending of a detachment to 
take poſſeſſion of the heights, that commanded the enemy; 
which would not be difficult, as they might prevent all 
ſuſpicion of their deſign by a march in the night, and by 
making a falſe attack by the main road, to amuſe the bar- 
barians. This was accordingly nr =_ enemy pat 
to flight, and the paſs cleared. 
They eroſſed the country of the Chalybes, who are the 

moſt —— of all the barbarians in thoſe parts. When they 
killed an enemy, they cut off his head, and carried it a- 
bout in triumph, ſinging and dancing. They kept them · 
ſelves cloſe ſhut up in their cities; and when the army 
marched, fell ſuddenly upon the-rear, after having carri- 
ed everything of value in the country into places of ſafety. 
After twelve or fifteen days march, they arrived at à very 
high mountain, called Tecqua, from whence they had 
deſcryed the ſea. The firſt who perceived it, raiſed' great 
ſhouts of joy for a conſiderable time; which made Xeno- 
phon imagine, that the vanguard was attacked, and go 
with all haſte to ſupport it. As he approached nearer, the 
cry of the ſea! the ſea! was heard diſtinctly, and the a- 
larm was changed into joy and gaiety ; and when they 
came to the top, nothing was heard but a confuſed noiſe 
of the whole army, crying out together, the ſea! the ſea! 
whullt they could not refrain from tears, nor from embrac- 
ing their generals and officers. And then, without waiting 
for orders, they heaped up a pile of ſtones, and erected 1 


trophy with broken bucklers * other arms. 
vo L. IV. 
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From thence they advanced to the mountains of Colchis, 
one of which was higher than the reſt, and of that the 
people of the country had poſſeſſed themlelves. The 
Greeks drew up in battle at the bottom of it to aſcend, 
for the acceſs was not impracticable. Xenophon did not 
judge. it proper io march in line of battle, but by files; 
becauſe the ſoldiers could not keep their ranks from the 
ivequality of the ground, that in ſome. places was eaſy, 
and in others difficult, to climb, which might diſcourage 
them. That advice was approved, and the army formed 
according to it. The heavy-armed troops amounted to 
fourſcore files, each conſiſling of about an hundred men, 
with eighteen hundred light · armed foldiers, divided in three 
bodies, one of which was poſted on the right, another, on 
the left, and a third in the center. After having encou · 
raged his troops, by repreſenting to them, that this was 
the laſt obſtacle they had to ſurmount, and implored the 
aſſiſtance of the gods, the army began to aſcend the hill, 
The enemy were not able to ſupport their charge, and diſ- 
perſed, They paſſed the mountain, and incamped in vil- 
lages, where they found proviſions in abundance. 
A very ſtrange accident happened there to the army, 
which put them into great conſternation. For the ſoldiers, , 
Gnding abundance of bee-hives in that place, and eating the 
honey, they were taken with violent vomiting and fluxes, 
attended with raving fits; ſo that thoſe who wete leaſt ill, 
ſeemed. like drunken men, and the reſt, either furiouſly 
mad, or dying. The earth was ſtrewed with their bodies 
as after a defeat; however, none of them died, and the 
diſtemper ceaſed the ne xt day about the ſame hour it had 
taken them. The third or fourth day the ſoldiers got up, 
but in the condition people 8 are after having taken a vio- 
lent medicine. | 
Tuo days after, the army e near Trebiſond, 2 
Greek colony of Sinopians, ſituate upon the Euxine or black 
ſea, in the province of Colchis. Here they lay incamped 
for thirty days, and acquitted themſelves of the vous they 
had made to Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deitics, 0 
obtain an happy return into ĩheir oui country. They alſo 
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celebrated the games of the horſe and foot races, wreſtling, 
boxing, the pancratium; the whole attended with th: 
greateſt joy and folemnicy, ” 50 | | 
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Jatiguet, and ſurmounted many dangers, arrive upon 

the ſea-coaſt oppoſite to Byzantium,” They paßt the 

freight, and engage in the ſervice of Seuthes prince 4 

Thrace, NXenophon afterwards repaſſos the fea, 

| vances to Pergamus, and jains Timbron general of the 
Lacedaemonians,. who ve * Nn 
and Pbarnabaſus. 


Frzxhaving fred ſacrifices to the ſereral Gvigities, 
and celebrated the games, they deliberated upon the 
proper meaſures for their return into Greece (d). They 
concluded upon going thither by ſea; and for that par- 
poſe Chiriſophus offered to go to Anaxibius, the admi- 
ral of Sparta, who was his friend, to obtain ſhips of him. 
He ſet out direQly; and Xenophon regulated the order it 
was neceſſary to obſerve, and the precautions ta be ta- 
ken for the ſecurity of the camp, proyifians, and forage, 
He believed it alſo proper to make ſure of ſome veſſels, 
beſides thoſe. that were expected, and made. As exp 
tions againſt the neighbouring people. 

As Chiriſophus did not return ſo ſoon as was expegted, 
and proviſions began to be wanting, it was reſolyed to 
proceed by land; becauſe there was not a, ſufficient num- 
ber of ſhips to trauſport the whole army, and thoſe, which 


the precaution of Xenophon had procured, were allotted 


to carry the women, the old and ſick men, with all the 
unneceſſary baggage. The army continued its march, and 
lay ten days at ? Ceraſus; where there was a general res 
view of the troops, who were found to amount to eight 
thouſand fix hundred men, out of about: \teo n 


(d) Xenoph. I. i. 
" ———ů— * which 
brought into Ita which from thence * 

Glperſcd all over the weſtern world. 1 
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the reſt having died in the retreat of their wounds, fa- 
tigues, or diſeaſes. 

In the ſmall time the Greeks continued in \ theſe parts, 
ſeveral diviſions aroſe, as well with the inhabitants of the 
country, as with ſome of the officers, who were jealous of 
Xenophon's authority, and endeavoured to render him o- 
dious to the army. But his wiſdom and moderation put 


a {top to thoſe diſorders z having made the ſoldiers ſenſi- 


ble, that their ſafety depended upon preſerving union and a 
good underſtanding awengh themſelyes, and obedience to 


their generals. 


From Ceraſus they went to Cotyora, which 1s not n 
remote from it. They there deliberated again upon the 
proper meaſures for their return. The inhabitants of the 
country repreſented the almoſt inſuperable difficulties of 
going by land, from the defiles and rivers they had to paſs, 
and offered to ſupply the Greeks with ſhips. This ſeemed 
the beſt expedient, and the army imbarked according]y. 
They arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of Paphlago- 
nia, and a colony of the Milefians. Chiriſophus repaired 
thither with galleys, but without money, though the troops 
expected to receive ſome, He aſſured them, that the ar- 
my ſhould be paid as ſoon as they were out of the Euxine 
ſea; and that their retreat was univerſally celebrated, and 
the ſubje& of the diſcourſe and admiration of all Greece, 

The ſoldiers, finding themſelves near enough to Greece, 
defired to make ſome booty before they arrived there, and 
with that view reſolved to nominate a general with full 
authority, whereas till then all affairs were determined in 
the council of war by the plurality of voices. They caſt 
their eyes upon Kenophon, and cauſed him to be dere 
to accept that office. He was not inſenſible of the honour 
of commanding io chief; but he foreſaw the conſequences, 
and deſired time to conſider. After having expreſſed the 
bigheſt ſenſe of gratitude for an offer ſo much to his ho- 
nour, he repreſented, that, to avoid jealouſy and diviſion, 
the ſucceſs of affairs, and the-intereſt of the army, ſeemed 
to require that they ſhould chuſe a Lacedaemonian for their 


general; the Spartan ſtate at that time actually ruling 
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Greece, and, in conſideration of that choice, would be diſ- 
poſed to ſupport them. Thisireaſon was not reliſhed ; and 
they objected to it, that they were far from intending a 
ſervile dependence upon Sparta, or to ſubmit to regdlate - 
their enterprizes by the pleaſure or diſlike of that ſtare ; and 
preſſed him again to accept the command. He was then 
obliged to explain himſelf fincerely, and without evaſion; 
and declared, that having conſulted the gods by ſacrifice, 
upon the offer they made him, they had manifeſted their 
will by evident figns, from whence it appeared that they 
did not approve their choice. It was ſurprizing to fee the 
impreſſion which the ſole mention of the gods made upon 
the ſoldiers, otherwiſe very warm and tenacious; and who 
belides are commonly little affected with the motives of 
religion. Their great ardor abated immediately; and, 
without making any reply, they proceeded to elect Chiri- 
ſophus, though a Lacedaemonian, for their general. 

His authority was of no long continuance. Diſcord, as 
Xenophon had foreſeen, aroſe amongſt the troops, "who 
were angry that their general prevented their plundering 
the Grecian cities by which they paſſed. ' This diſturbance 
was principally excited by the Peloponneſians, who com- 
poſed one half of the army, and could not ſee Xenophon an 
Athenian in authority without pain. Different | meaſures 
were propoſed; but nothing being che troops 
divided themſelves into three bodies; of which the Achaians 
and Arcadians, that is, the Peloponneſians, were the 
principal, amounting to four thouſand five hundred heavy- 
armed foot, with Lycon and Callimachus for their generals, 
Chiriſophas commanded another party of about fourtech 
hundred men, beſides ſeven hundred light · armed infantry. 
Xenophon had the third, almoſt the fame in number, of 
which three hundred were light - armed ſoldiers, with about 
forty horſe, which were all the cavalry of the army. The 
brſt having obtained ſhips from the people of * Heraclea, to 
whom they had ſent to demand them, fer out before the 
reſt to make ſome booty, and nnn 

A city of Pontus. | 
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of Calpe. Chiriſophus, who was fick, marched by land; 
but without quitting the coaſt. Xenophon landed at He- 
raclea, and entered into the heart of the county. 
- - New diviſions aroſe. The imprudence of the troops and 
their leaders had involved them in ill meaſures, not without 
Joſs, from whence the dreſs of Xenophon extricated them 
more than once. Being all reunited again; after various 
ſucceſs, they arrived by land at Chryſopolis in Caledonia 


facing Byzantium j; whither they repaired ſome days after, 


having paſſed the ſmall arm of the ſea which ſeparates the 
two continents. They were upon the point of plundering 
that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and injury 
which had been done them, and from the hope of enriching 
made all poſſible 
haſte thither. He admitted the juſtneſs of their revenge, 
but he made them ſenſible of the fatal conſequences which 


would attend it. After your plundering this city, and 


deſtroying the Lacedaemonians eſtabliſhed in it, you will be 
deemed the mortal enemies of their republic, and of all 
their allies. Athens, my country, that had four hundred 
galleys at ſea and in the arſenals, when it took up arms 
againſt them, great ſums of money in its treaſury, a revenue 
of a thouſand talents, and was in poſſeſſion of all the iſſes 
of Greece, and of many cities in Europe and Aſia, of which 
this was one, has nevertheleſs been reduced to yield to theit 
power, and ſubmit to their ſway. And do you hope, who 
are but an handful of men, without generals, proviſions, 
allies, or any reſource, either from Tiſſaphernes, who has 
detrayed you, or the King of Perſia, whom you have at- 
tempted to dethrone; can you hope, I ſay, in ſuch a con- 
dition to make head againſt the Lacedaemonians ? Let us 
demand ſatisfadtion from the Byzantines, and not avenge 
their fault by a much greater of or own, which muſt draw 
upon us inevitable ruin.“ He was believed, and the affair 
5 yn | 

(e) From thence he led them to Salmydeſſa, to ſerve 
Hooked prince of Thrace, who had before ſolicited bim 


dy his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order dy x le- 


(e) Xenoph, I. vii. 
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eſtabliſhment in his father's dominions, of which his enemies 
had deprived him. He had made Xenophon great promiſes 
for himſelf and his troops; but when they had done him the 
ſervice he wanted, be was fo far from keeping his word, 

that he did not give them the pey agreed upon. Xenophon 
reproached him exceedingly with this breach of faith ; 
imputing his perfidy to his miniſter Heraclides, who thonght 
to make his court to his maſter, by ſaving him a ſum of 
money at the expence of juſtice, faith, and honeſty ; qua- 
lities which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, 

as they contribute the moſt to his reputation, as well as to 
the ſucceſs of affairs, and the ſecurity of a ſtate. But that 
treacherous miniſter, who looked upon honour, probity, and 


Juſtice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing real 


but the poſſeſhon of much money, had no thoughts, in 
conſequence, but of enriching himſelf by any means what- 
ſoever, and robbed his maſter firſt with impunity, and all 
his ſubjects along with him. However, continued Xeno- 
phon, every wiſe man, eſpecially in authority and com- 
mand, ought to regard juſtice, probity, and the faith of 
engagements, as the moſt precious ireaſure he can poſſefs ; 

and as an aſſured reſource, and an infallible ſupport in all 
the events that can happen. Heraclides was the more in 

the wrong for acting in this manner with regard to the troopa, 

as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian; but a- 


varice had extinguiſhed all fenſe of honour in him. 


Whilſt the diſpute between Seuthes and Xenophon was 
warmeſt, Charminus and Polynices arrived, as ambaſſadors 
from Lacedaemon, and brought advice, that the republic 


had declared war againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabafus; © 
that Thimbron had already imbarked with the ti oops, and 


promiſed a Daric a-month to every ſoldier, two to each 


officer, and four to the colonels, who ſhould engage in the 


ſervice, Xenophon accepted the offer ; and having obtaiged 
from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambaſſadors, part of 
the pay due to him, he went by fea to Lampſacus with the 
army, which amounted at that time to almoſt fix thouſand 
men. From thence he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the 


province of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, . where 
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ended the Expedition of the Greeks, 2 great nobleman 
returning into Perſia, he took him, his wife and children, 
with all his equipage, and by that means found himſelf in 
a condition to beſtow great liberalities amongſt the ſoldiers, 
and to make them a ſatis factory amends for all the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained, Thimbron at length arrived; who took upon 
him the command of the troops, and having joined them with 


his own, marched againſt Tiſſaphernes and Pharnabaſus, 


(f) Such was the event of Cyrus 's expedition, Xenophon 
reckons, from the firſt ſetting out of that prioce's army 
from the city of Epheſus to their arrival where the battle 
was fought, five hundred and thirty paraſangas or leagues, 
and fourſcore and thirteen days march; (g) and in their 
Teturn from the place of battle to Cortyora, a city upon the 
coaſt of the Euxine or Black ſea, {ix hundred and twenty 
Paraſangas or leagues, and an hundred and twenty days 
march, And addiog both together, he ſays, the way, going 
and coming, was eleven hundred and 6fty-five* paraſangas 
or leagues, (h) and two hundred and fifteen days march; 


and that the whole time the army took to-perform that 


journey, including the days of reſt, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of Cyrus 
marched daily, one day with another, almoſt ſix paraſangas 
+ or leagues in going, and only ſive in their return. It was 


0 RNenorh. de Expedit, Cyr. I. ii. p. 276. 
(8) HA. I. iü. p. 356. (h) Id. I. vii. p. 427. 
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und of three ſtadia. The ſtadium is the fame with the Greeks, 


ee acariing to ion molt qeogings one hundred and 
tventy- five geometrical paces; twenty of which in conſequence are 
. to che common French league. And this den rule 
thitherto, according to which the paraſanga is a league and a | 
I obſerve here a great di In this calculation we find, the or- 
days marches of Cyrus, with an army of more than an hundred 
— lad men, would have been one day with another nine lea 
ſo lung a time; which, according to the judges in military a s 
is —— impoſſible. This is what bas determined me to compute 
the 2 at no more than a league. Several authors have remark- 


oed it is not to be doubted, that the ſtadiumg and all the 


7 meaſures of ways of the antients, have differed widely according 
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natural, that Cyrus, who deſired to ſurprize his brother, 
ſhould uſe all poſſible diligence for that purpoſe. © © 

This retreat of the ten thouſand Greeks has always paſſed 
amongſt the judges in the art of war, as I have already 
obſerved, for a perfect model in its kind, and never had a 
parallel. Indeed no enterprize could be formed with more 
valour and bra very, nor conducted with more prudence, not 
executed with more ſucceſs. Ten thouſand men, five or fix 
hundred leagues from their own country, who have loft 
their generals and beſt officers, .and find themſelves in the 
heart of the enemy's vaſt empire, undertake, in the fight 
of a victorious and numerous army, with the King at the 
bead of them, to retire through the ſeat of his empire, and 
in a manner from the gates of his palace, and to traverſe a 
vaſt extent of unknown-countries, almoſt all in arms againſt 
them, without being diſmayed by the proſpect of the innu- 
merable obſtacles and dangers to which they were every 
moment expoſed; paſſes of rivers, of mountains and de- 
files; open attacks; ſecret ambuſcades from the people upon 
their route; famine, almoſt inevitable in vaſt and defert 
regions; and above all, the treachery they bad to fear from 
the troops, who ſeemed to be employed in eſcorting them, 
but in reality had orders to deſtroy them. For Artaxerxes, 
who was ſenſible how much the return of thoſe Greeks into 
their country would coyer him with diſgrace; and decry the 
majeſty of the empire in the ſenſe of all nations, had left 
nothing undone to prevent it; and he deſired their deſtruc- 
tion, ſays Plutarch, more paſſionately; than to covaquer Cy- 
rus himſelf, or to preſerve the ſovereigmy*of his eſtates, 
Thoſe ten thouſand men however, notwithſtanding ſo many 
obſtacles, carried their point, and arrived, through a thou- 


ſand dangers, victorious and triumphant into their own - | 


country, (i) Anthony long after, when purſued by the {4 
Parthians almoſt in the ſame country, finding bimſelf in 
like. danger, cried out, in admiration of their invincible 
valour, 0h the retreat of the ten thouſand ! 0 
And it was the good ſucoeſs of this famous retreat which 
filled the people of Greece with contempt on Artaxerxes, 
(i) Plut. in Anton r 937. a f. 2 pant, 6 255% AL 


yg 
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by demonſtrating to them, that gold, ſilver, luxury, vo · 
luptuouſneſs, and « numerous ſeraglio of women, were the 
ſole merit of the grand monarch ; but that, as to the reſt, 
bis opulence, and all his boaſted power, were only pride 
and vain oſtentation. It was this prejndice, more univerſal 
than ever in Greece after this celebrated expedition, that 
gave birth to thoſe bold enterprizes of the Greeks, of 
which we ſhall ſoon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble 
upon his throne, and TE: * a the 
very brink of deſtruction. 


Secr. VII. Conſequences of Grur + death. in the court 
of Artaxerxes. GO ond 4 jealouſy 4 . 
Statir a peiſoned, p 


6) I Return to what paſſed after the tence of Equine 
in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed that he 
killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon that 
action as the moſt glorious of his life, he deſired that all the 
world ſhould think the ſame; and it was wounding him in 
the moſt tender part, to diſpute that honour, or endeavour 
to divide it, with him. The Carian ſoldier, whom we men- 
tioned before, not contented with the great preſents the 
King had made him upon-a different pretext, perpetually 
declared to all that would hear him, that none but himſelf 
had killed Cyrus, and that the King did him grear injuſtice 
in depriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that inſolence, conceived a jealouſy 
equally baſe and eruel, and had the weakneſs to cauſe him 
to be delivered to Paryſatis, who had ſworn the deſtruction 
of all thoſe that had any ſhare in the death of her ſon, 
Animated by her barbarous revenge, ſhe commanded the 
executioners to take that unfortunate wretch, and to make 
him ſuffer the moſt exquiſite tortures during ten days; then 
after they had torn out his eyes, to pour molten braſs into 
His ears, till he expired in that cruel miſery ; e was 
accordingly executed, 

{| Mitbridates alſo, having boaſted in an entertainment, 
where he had heated his brain with vine, * it was he 

(&) Plut. in Artax. p. 0 -e. 


%\ 


gare Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very dear for that ſot · 
tiſh and imprudent vanity. He was condemned to ſuffer the 


puniſhment of the * troughs, one of the moſt cfuel that was 


erer invented ; and after having languithed in torment dur · 
ing ſeventeen days, died at laſt ſlowly in exquiſite miſery; 


There only remained, for the final execution of her pro · 


je, and fully to ſatiate her vengeance, the puniſhment of 
the king's eunuch Meſabates, who, by his maſter's order, 
had eut off the head and hand of Cyrus. But as there was 
nothing to take hold of in his conduct, Paryſatis laid this 
ſnare for him. She was a woman of great addreſs, had a» 
bundance of wit, and excelled in playing at a certain game 
with dice. After the war, ſhe had been reconciled with 
the king, played often with him, was of all his parties, bad 
an unbounded complaiſance for him, and far from con · 
tradiding him in any thing, prevented his deſires, did not 
bluſh at indulging his paſſions, and even at ſupplying him 
with the means of gratifying them. But ſhe took ſpecial 
care never to loſe fight of him, and to leave Statira as lit 
tle alone with him as ſhe could, AAPM. Pt ING 
aſcendant over her ſon, | 

One day ſeeing the king entirely unemployed, and with 
no thoughts but of diverting himſelf, ſhe propoſed playing 
at dice with him for a thouſand Darics + ; to which he rea» 
dily conſented. 'She ſuffered him to win, and paid down 
the money. But aſſecting regret and vexation, ſhe preſſed 
him to begin again, and to play with her for an eunuch. 
The king, who ſuſpected nothing, complied ; and they a · 
greed to except five-of the favourite eunuchs on each fide, 
that the winner ſhould take their choice out of the reſt, 
and the loſer be bound to deliver him. Having made theſe 
conditions, they ſat down to play. The queen was all at - 
tention to the game, and made uſe of all her ſkill and ad- 
dreſs in it; beſides which the dice favoured ber. She won; 
and choſe Meſabates, for he was not one of the excepted; 
As ſoon as ſhe got him into her hands, before the king 


* Se the defeription of this tooture la the third n | 


i The Daric was worth ten lives, 
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could have the leaſt ſuſpicion of the revenge ſhe meditated, 
ſhe delivered him to the executioners, and commanded 


them to flea him alive, to lay him afterwards upon three“ 


croſs bars, and to ſtretch his ſkin at large before his eyes 
npon two ſtakes prepared for chat purpoſe; which was per- 
Formed accordingly. When the king knew this, he was 
very ſorry for it, and violently angry with his mother. But, 
without giving herſelf any further trouble about it, ſhe told 
him with a ſmile, and in a jeſting way, Really, you are 
a great loſer, and muſt be highly in the right, to be ſo much 
out of humour for a decrepit wretch of an eunuch, when l, 
who loſt a thouſand good Darics, and paid them down upon 
the ſpot, don't ſay a word, and am ſatisſied. 

All theſecruelties ſeem to have been only eſſays and pre- 
parations for a greater crime Paryſatis meditated, She had 
retained at heart a violent hatred for queen Statira, which 
ſhe had ſuffered to eſcape her upon many occaſions. She 
perceived plainly, that her credit with the king her ſon was 
only the effect of his reſpect and conſideration for her as his 
mother; whereas that for Statira was founded in love and 
confidence, the beſt ſecurity of credit with him, Of what 
is not the Jealouſy of an ambitious woman capable! This 
reſolved to rid herſelf, whatever it coſt her, of fo formi- 
dable a rival. f 
For che more certain attainment of her ends, ſhe ine 
a reconciliation with ber daughter-in-law, and treated her 
with all the exterior marks of Gncere friendſhip and real 
confidence. The two queens, appearing therefore to have 
forgot their former ſuſpicions and differences, lived wel] to- 
gether, ſaw one another as before, and eat at each other's 
apartments. But as bath of them knew how much the 
friendſhips and careſſes of the court were to be relied upon, 
eſpecially amongſt the women, they were neither of them 
deceived in the other; and the ſame fears always ſubſiſting, 
they kept upon their guard, and never eat but of the ſame 
diſhes and pieces. Could one believe it poſhble to deceive 
ſo attentive and cautious a vigilance! Paryſatis one day, 
when ber daughter-in-law was at table with her, took a 


* Plutarch explains this circumſtance no farther, 


vor 
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extremely exquiſite bird, that had been ſerved up, cut ix 
in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and cat the other 
herſelf. Statira ſoon after was ſeized with ſharp pains, 
and having quitted the table, died in the moſt horrible con- 
vulſions, not without inſpiring the king with the moſt vio- 
lent ſuſpicions of his mother, of whoſe cruelty, and impla- 
cable and revengeful ſpirit, he was ſufficiently ſenſible be- 
fore, He made the ſtricteſt inquiry into the crime. All 
his mother's: officers and domeſtics were ſeized, and put 
to the queſtion; when Gygis, one of Paryſatis's women 
and confidents, confeſſed the whole. She had cauſed one 
ſide of a knife to be rubbed with poiſon; ſo that Paryſa- 
tis, having cut the bird in two, put the ſound part into her 
own mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that was 
poiſoned, Gygis was put to death after the manner the 
Perſians puniſhed priſoners ; which is thus: They lay their 
heads upon a great and very broad ſtone, and beat upon 
it with another till they are entirely cruſhed, and have 
vo remaihs of their former figure. As for Paryſatis, the 
king contented himſelf with confining her to Babylon, 
where ſhe demanded to retire ; and told her, that he would 


- 


GH AP. III. 


HE neces eb eee | 
prizes of the Lacedaemonians in Aſta Minor, their 


defeat at Cnidos, the re- .eſtabliſhment of the walls and power 
of Athens, the famous peace of Antalcides preſcribed'the 
Greeks by Artaxerxes Mnemon, the wars of that prince 


againſt Evagoras king of Cyprus, and the Cadufians, The 


perſons, who are moſt conſpicuous in this interval, are Ly- 
ſander and Ageſilaus on = fide of the Lacedaemorians, 
2 8 5 
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Srcr. I. The 2 recian cities. of Tonia iniplore aid of the 
*. Lactdatmontang againſt Artaxerxes, Rare pradence 
a lady continued in her husband's government after 
hi death. Ae. aus elected king of Sparta, Hit 
+ character. 


0 FP if cm ofai, that had taken party with Cy: 

apprebendiog the reſentment of Tifſapher- 
nes, bad applied to the Lacedaemonians, as the deliverers 
of Greece, for their ſupport in the poſſeſſion of the liber · 
ty they enjoyed, and to preyent their country from being 
ravaged. We haye already ſaid, that Thimbron was ſent 
thither, to whoſe troops Xenophon had joined his, after 
their return from Perſia, (m) Thimbron was ſoon recall- 
ed upon ſome diſcontent, and had for his ſucceſſor Dercyl- 
lidas, firnamed Si{phus, from, bis induſtry in finding re- 
ſources, and his capacity in inventing machines of war. He 
took upon him the command of the army at Epheſus. When 


he arrived there, he was apprized, that there was a diffetence 


between the two ſatraps, Who commanded in the country. 
The provinces of the Perſian monarchy, of which ſeve · 
ral, ſituate at the extremity of the empire, required too 
much application to be governed immediately by the prince, 
were confided to the care of the great lords, commonly 
called /ſatraps. They had each of them in their govern- 
ment an almoſt foyercign authority, and were, properly 
{peaking,,not unlike the viceroys we ſee in our days in ſome 
neighbouring ſtates. They were ſupplied with a number 
of troops fufligiept for the defence of the country. They 
appointed all officers, diſpoſed of the governments of cities, 


and were charged wi ch leyying and remitting the tributes 


to the prince. They had power to raiſe troops, to treat 
with neighbouring ſlates, and even with the generals of the 
enemy; in a word, to do every thing neceſſary to the good 
order and tranquillity of their governments. They were 
independent of one another; and though they ſerved the 
fame maſler, and it was their duty to concur to the ſame 


(1) Xenoph. hiſt. Graec. I. iii. p. 479—487. 
(m) A. M. 3605, Ant. J. C. 399. 
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ends, nevertheleſs each being more aſſected with the par- 
ticular advantage of his own province than the general good 


ol the empire, they often differed among themſelves, form- 


ed oppoſite deſigns, refuſed aid to their colleagues in ne- 


ceſfity, and ſometimes even ated entirely againſt them. 


The remoteneſs of the court, and the abſence of the prince, 
gave room for theſe diſſenſions; and perhaps a ſecret po- 
licy contributed to keep them up, to elude or prevent con- 


ſpiracies, which too good an underſtanding enn the 


ernors might have excited, 

Dercyllidas having heard therefore, that Tiſfuptiernes 
and Pharnabaſug were at variance, made a truce with the 
former, that he might not have them both upon his hands 
at the ſams time, entered Phatoabaſay' D pronince; and ad- 
rariced as far as Kolia. 


Zenis, the Dardanian, had e chat province 5 


der the ſatrap s authority; and as after his death it was to 
have been given to another, Mania, his widow, wer to 
Pharnabaſus with t and preſents, and told him, that 
having been the wife of a man who hed rendered him great 
ſervices, ſhe deſired him not to deprive her of her huſband's 
reward; that ſhe would ſerve him with the fame zeal and 
fidelity; and that, if ſhe failed in either, he was always at 
liberty to take her government from her. She was con- 
tinued in it by this means, and acquitted herſelf with all 
the judgment and ability that could have been 
from the moſt conſummate perſon i in the arts of ruling. 
To the ordinary tfibutes which het huſband had paid; ſhe 
added preſents of an extraordinary magnificence ; and when 
Pharnabaſus came into her province, ſſie entertained him 
more ſplendidly than any of the other governors. She was 
mot contented with the conſervation of the cities committed 
to her care; ſhe made new conqueſts, and took * Lariſſa, 
Amaxita, nnd Colona. 

Hence we may obſerve, that prudence, good ſenſe, and 
courage, are of all ſexes. She was preſent in all expedi · 
tions in a chariot, and in perſon decreed rewards and pu- 


From the Lydians and Piſidians, 2022 4 
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niſhments. None of the neighbouring provinces had a finer 
army than hers, in which ſhe had a great number of Greek 
ſoldiers in her pay. She even attended Pharnabaſus in all 
bis enterprizes, and was of no common ſupport to him. 80 
that the ſatrap, who knew all the value of ſo extraordinary 
2 merit, did more honour to this lady, than to all the other 
governors, He even admitted her into his council, and 
treated her with ſuch a diſtinction, as might have excited 
jealouſy, if the modeſty and affability of that lady had not 
prevented bad effects, by throwing in a manner a veil o- 
ver all her perfections, which ſoftened their luſtre, and let 
them only appear to be the objects of admiration. _ 

. She had no enemies but in her own family. Midas, her 

ſon-in-law, ſtung with the reproach of ſuffering a woman 
to command in his place, and abuſing the entire confidence 
ſhe repoſed in him, which gave him acceſs to her at al] 
times, ſtrangled her with her ſon. After her death, he 
ſeized two fortreſſes, wherein ſhe had ſecured her treaſures ; 
the other cities declared againſt him. He did not long en- 
joy the fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived at 
this juncture. All the fortreſſes of. Folia, &ther volunta- 
rily or by force, ſurrendered to him, and Midas was de- 
prived of the poſſeſſions he had ſo unjuſtly acquired. The 
Lacedaemonian general having granted Pharnabaſus a truce, 
took up his winter-quarters in Bithynia, to avoid beiog 
chargeable to his allies. 

(u) The. next year, being continued in the command, 
he marched into Thrace, and arrived at the Cherſoneſus. 
He knew, that the deputies of the country had been at 
Sparta, to repreſent the neceſſity of fortifying the iſthmus 
with a good wall againſt the frequent incurſions of the bar- 
barians, which prevented the cultivation of the lands, Hav- 
ing meaſured the ſpace, which is more than a league in 
breadth, be diſtributed the work amongſt the ſoldiers, and 
the wall was finiſhed in theautumn of the ſame year, With- 
in this ſpace were incloſed eleven cities, ſeveral ports, 2 
great number of arable lands, and plantations, with paſ- 
ture of all Ried. The work being finiſhed, he returned 
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(o) Plot. in Artax. p. 1021. 
I. vi. c. 1. rere Plut. in Artax. p. 1014 
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into Aſia, after having reviewed the cities, and found them 
all i in good condition, 

(o) Conon the Athenian, alter loſing the battle of K. 
goſpotamos, having condemned himſelf to a voluntary ba · 
niſhment, continued in the iſle of Cyprus with king Eva- 
goras, not only for the ſafety of his perſon, but in expec · 

tation of a change in affairs; like one, ſays Plutarch, who 
waits the return of the tide before be imba He had 
always in view the re-eſtabliſhment of the Athenian pow- 
er, to which his defeat had given a mortal wound; and full 
of fidelity and zeal for his country, though little favourable 
to him, perpetually meditated the means to raile i it * 
its ruins, and reſtore it to its antient ſplendor. 

This Athenian general, knowing the ſucceſs of his views 
had occaſion for a powerful ſupport, wrote to Artaxerxes 
to explain his projects to him, and ordered the perſon who 
carried this letter, to apply himſelf to Cteſias, who would 
give it to the king, It was accordingly delivered to that 
phyſician ; who, it is ſaid, though he did not approve the 
contents of it, added to what Conan had wrote, that: he 
defired the king would ſend Cteſſas to bim, being a perſin 
very capable of his ſervice, eſpecially in maritime affairs. 
(p) Pharnabaſus, in concert with Conon, was gone to court 
to complain againſt the conduct of Tiſſaphernes, as too 
much im favour of the Lacedaemonians. Upon the warm 
inſtances of Pharuabaſus, the king ordered five hundred ta · 
lents * to be paid him for the equipment of a fleet, with in - 
ſtructions to give Conon the command of it. He ſent Cte- 
ſias into Greece; who, after having viſited Cnidos, his — 
tive country, went to Sparta. 

(q) This Cteſias was at firlt in the ſervice of Cyrus, — 


he had followed in his expedition. He Was taken priſoner 


in the battle wherein Cyrus was killed, and was made uſo 
of to dreſs the wounds Anazerzes had rectived; of which 


(p) Diod. I. xiv. p. 447. ; Tuſtin, 


t017---1020.; Diod. I. xiv. p. 273-3 Ariſt. de Hiſt. Anim, I. viii. 
c. 28. ; Phot. Cod. LXII. 
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he acquinted himſelf ſo well, Aa t e him 
in his ſervice, and made him his frſt phyſician, He paſſed 
ſeveral years in his ſervice in that quality. Whilſt he was 
there, the Greeks, upon all their occaſions at the court, 
applied themſelves to him; as Conon did on this. His long 
reſidence in Perſia, and at the court, had given him the 
neceſſary time and means for his information in the hiſtory 
cf the country, which he wrote in three and twenty books, 
The firſt contained the hiſtory of the Aſſyrians and Ba- 


bylonians from Ninus and Semiramis down to Cyrus, The 


other ſeventeen treated of the Perſian affairs from the be- 
_ gianing of Cyrus's reign+to the third year of the XCVth 
Olympiad, which agrees with the three hundred and ninety- 
eighth before Jeſus Chriſt, He wrote alſo an hiſtory of In- 
dia. Photius has given us ſeveral extracts of both theſe 
hiſtories, which are all that remain of Cteſias. He often 
contradicts Herodotus, and differs ſometimes alſo from 
Xenophon. He was in no great eſtimation with the antients, 
Who ſpeak of him as of a very vain man, whoſe E 
is not to be relied on, and who has inſerted fables, and 
ſometimes even lies, in his hiſtory, 

- (r) Tiffaphernes and Pharnabaſus, though ſecretly each 
other s enemies, had upon the King's orders united their 
troops, to oppoſe the enterprizes of Dercyllidas, who had 
marched into Caria. They had reduced him to poſt himſelf 
ſo diſadvantageouſly, that he muſt inevit:.bly have periſhed, 
had they charged him immediately, without giving him time 
to look about him. Pharnabaſus was of this opinion : but 
Tiſſaphernes apprehending the valour of the Greeks, who 
had been of Cyrus's army, which be had experienced, and 
to whom he conceived all others reſembled, propoſed an 
interview, Which was a Dercyllidas having de- 
manded that the Grecian cities ſhould continue free, and 
Tiſſaphernes, that the army and generals of Lacedaemon 
ſhould retire.; they made a truce, till the anſwers of their 
reſpeQive maſters could be known, 

(s) Whillt theſe things paſſed in Aſia, the Lacedaemo- 


(t) A. M. 3609. Ant. J. C. 379.3 Xenophon. hiſt. Graee. I. ii, 
r. 489, 490.; Died. I. xiv. p. 1 (s) Ibid. p. 292. 
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ians reſolved to chaſtiſe che inſolence of che people of Elis, 
who, not content with having entered into an alliance with 
their enemies in the Peloponneſian war, prevented their 
diſputing the prizes in the Olympic games. Upon pretence 
of the non-payment of a fine by Sparta, they had inſulted 


their citizens during the games, and hindered Agis from 


ſacrificing in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. That kiog 
was charged with this expedition, which did not terminate 
till the third year after. He could have taken their city 


Olympia, which had no works; but contented himſelf with 


plundering the ſuburbs, and the places for the exerciſes, 
which were very fine. They demanded peace, which was 
granted ; and were ſuffered to retain the ſuperintendency 
of the temple of Jupiter Olympius, to which they had not 
much right; but were more worthy of that our than 
thoſe who diſputed i it with them. | 

(t) Agis in his return fell ſick, and died upon arriving at 
Sparth. Almoſt divine honours were paid to his memory ; 
and after the expiration of ſome days, according to cuſtom, 
Leotychides and Ageſilaus, the one ſon, and the other 
brother of the deceaſed, diſputed the crown. The latter 
maintained, that his competitor was not the ſon of Agis; 
and ſupported his aſſertion by the confeſſion of the queen 
herſelf, who knew beſt, and who had often, as well as her 
huſbatid, acknowleged as much. In effect there was a 
current report, that ſhe had him by Alcibiades (u), as has 
been related in its place, and that the Athenian general had 
corrupted her by a preſent of a * thouſand Darics. Agis 
proteſted the contrary at his death. Leotychides having 
thrown himſelf at his feet all bathed in his rears, he could 


not refuſe the grace he implored of him, and oed bim 


for his ſon before all that were preſent. 


Moſt of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and great | 


merit of Ageſilaus, and deeming it an extraordinary advan- 
tage to have a perſon for their king, who had been educated 


amongſt them, and paſſed like them through all the rigor 


(t) Xenoph. 5 ill. p. 493+; Plut. in Lyſ. p. 445- r $97» 
(u) Athen. I. xii. p. 334. 


® 2000 piſtolcs. 
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of the. Spartan education, ſupported him with their whole 
power. An antient oracle, that adviſed Sparta to beware 
of a lame reign, was urged againſt him., Lyſander on- 
ly made a jeſt of it, and turned his ſenſe againſt Leoty- 
chides himfalf; endeavouring to prove, that as a baſtard, 
he was the lame king the oracle intended to caution them 
againſt, Ageſilaus, as well by his own great qualities, as 
the powerful ſupport of Lyſander, carried it againſt his 
nephew, and was declared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, his 
brother Ageſilaus, who ſeemed to be deſtined to paſs his 
life as a private perſon, was educated like other children 
in the Spartan diſcipline, which was a very rough manner 
of life, and full of laborious exerciſe, but “ taught youth 
obedience perfectly well. The law diſpenſed with this 

education only to ſuch children, as were deſigned for the 
throne, Ageſilaus therefore had this in peculiar, that he 
did not arrive at commanding, till he had firſt learned per · 
fectly well bow to obey. From thence it was, that of all 
the kings of Sparta he beſt knew how to make his ſubjects 
love and eſteem him; + becauſe that prince, to the great 
qualities with which nature had endowed him for command- 
ing and the ſovereignty, had united by his education 1 
advantage of being humane and popular. 

It is ſurprizing that Sparta, a city ſo renowned i in point 
of education and policy, ſhould conceive it proper to abate 
any thing of its ſeverity and diſcipline in favour of the prin+ 
ces who were to reign; they having moſt need of being 
early habituated to the yoke of obedience, in order to their 
being the better qualified to command. 

(x) Nlutarch obſerves, that from his infancy. A lens 
ws remarkable for unnig qualies i mel, which are 


(x) In Ageſil. 596. 

* Hence it was, that the poet Simotides called Sparta, « the tamer of 
men,” $zua01Pporor, as that of the Grecian cities, which rendered its 
inhabitants babits the moſt ac ive afid vigorous, and at the ſame 
time the molt obedient to the laws of all mankind, ws warora Ju Twy 
Nu Tug voMlræg TOS voti FEI OWMEVES N upon d tig FOgoav. 
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— incompatible; a vivacity of ſpirit, a vehemence, 
an invincible reſolution in appearance, an ardent palſion 
for beiog firſt and ſurpaſſing all others, with a gentleneſs, 
ſubmiſſion, and docility, that complied at a ſingle word, 
and made him infinitely ſenſible of the lighteſt reprimand ; 


ſo that every thing might be obtained of him from the 


motives of honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 


Ne was lame; but that defect was covered by the grace - 


fulneſs of his perſon, and ſtill more by the gaiety with which 
he ſupported and rallied it firſt himſelf, It may even be 
ſaid, that the infirmity of his body ſet his valour and paſſion 
for glory i in a ſtronger light; there being no labour nor 
enterprize, however difficult, that he would refuſe upon 
recount of that inconvenience, 

(y) Praiſe, without an air of truth 6d ſincerity, was ſo 


far from giving him pleaſure, that it offended him, and was 


never received by him as ſuch, but when it came from the 
mouths of thoſe, who upon other occaſions had repreſented 
his failings to him with freedom. He would never ſuffer 
during his life that his picture ſhould be drawn, and even in 
dying, expreſsly forbade any image to be made of him, either 
in colours or relievo. (z) His reaſon was, that his great 
actions, if he had done any, would ſupply the place ot mo- 
numents; without which, all the ſtatues in the world would 
do him no manner of honour. We only know, that he was 
of ſmall ſtature, which the Spartans did not affect in their 
kings; and Theophraſtus affirms, that the Ephori laid a fine 
upon their king Archidamus, the father of him we ſpeak 
of, for having eſpouſed a very little woman : * For, faid 
they, ſhell give us puppets inſlead of kings. Ga 

(a) It has been remarked, that Ageſilaus, in s way 
of living with the Spartans, behaved better with regard to 
his enemies than his friends; for h& never did the leaſt 
wrong to the former, and often violated juſtice in favour 
of the latter, He would havg en aſhamed not to have 
Ty: and rewarded his enemies, when their actions 

| (y) Phat. in Moral. p. 5s. (2) Id. p. 192. 

(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. $98. 

* Ov x Baus, 2 uuns neee. 
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deſerved it; and was not able to reprove his friends, when 
they committed faults. He would even ſupport them when 
they were in the wrong (b), and upon ſuch occaſions looked 
upon the zeal for juſtice as a vain pretence to cover the 
refuſal of ſerving him. And in proof of this, a ſhort letter 
is cited, wrote by him to a judge in recommendation of 
a friend. The words are: I Nicias be not guilty, acquit 
him for bis innocence ; if be be, acquit him for my ſake ; 
but however it be, acguit him. 

It is underſtanding the rights and privileges of friend - 
ſhip very ill, to be capable of rendering it in this manner 
the accomplice of crimes, and the proteQreſs of bad aQi- 
ons. Itis the fundamental law of friendſhip, ſays Cicero, 
never to aſk of, or grant any thing to friends, that does not 
conſiſt with juſtice and honour : (e) Haec prima lex in 


amicitia ſanciatur, ut neque ragemus res turpes, nec 


faciamus regati. 

Ageſilaus was not ſo delicate in this point, at leaſt in the 
beginning, and omitted no occaſion of gratifying his friends, 
and even his enemies. By this officious and obliging con- 
duct, ſupported by his extraordinary merit, be acquired 
great credit, and almoſt abſolute power in the city, which 
ran ſo high as to rendet him ſuſpected by his country. The 
Ephori, to prevent its by and give a check to his am · 
bition, laid a fine upon him; alleging as their ſole rea · 
ſon, * that he attached the hearts of the citizens to him · 


{elf alone, which were the right of the republic, and ought . 


not to be poſſeſſed but in common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into poſſeſſion 
of the whole eſtate of his brother Agis, of which Leoty- 
chidewy ived as a baſtard, But ſeeing the relations 
of that N the ſide of his mother Lampito, were all 
very poor, hea the whole inheritance with them; 
and by that act of ty acquired great reputation, and 
the good will of all the warld, inſtead of the envy and ha- 
tred he might have dra n himſelf by the inheritance, 
Theſe ſort of ſacrifices are ns, though rare, and can 
never be ſufficiently eſteemed. 


K- Plut. in Ageſil. p. 603. ende n. 40. 
Or: Tovg xooug vors, FW; rat. 
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Never was king of Sparta ſo powerful as Ageſilaus; and 
it was only, as Xenophon ſays, by obeying his country in 

every thing, that he acquired ſo great an authority; which 
— a kind of paradox, thus explained by Plutarch. The 
greateſt power velted at that time in the Ephori and Senate, 
The office of the Ephori ſubſiſted only one year; they 
were inſtituted to limit the too great power of the kings, 
and to ſerye as a barrier againſt it, as we have obſerved 


elſewhere. For this reaſon, the kings of Sparta, from their 


eſtabliſhment, had always retained a kind of hereditary aver- 
fon for them, and continually oppoſed their meaſures, Age · 
ſilaus took a quite contrary method. Inſtead of being perpe- 
tually at war with them, and claſhing upon all occaſions 
with their meaſures, he made it his buſineſs to cultivate 
their good opinion ; treated them always with the utmoſt 
deference and regard; never entered upon the leaſt enter- 


prize, without having firſt communicated it to them; and 


upon their ſummons quitted every thing, and repaired to 


the ſenate with the utmoſt promptitude and, reſignation.” 


Whenever he fat upon his throne to adminiſter juſtice, if 
the ephori entered, he never failed to riſe up to do them 


honour, By all theſe inſtances of reſpect, he ſeemed to add 


new dignity to their office, whilſt in reality he augmented 
his own power, without its being obſerved, and added to 
the ſovereignty a grandeur the more ſolid and permanent, 
as it was the effe& of the people's good will and eſteem 
for him. The greateſt of the Roman emperors, as Avguſt- 
us, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus, were convinced, that the 
utmoſt a prince could do, to honour and exalt the princi- 
pal magiſtrates, was only adding to his own power, and 
ltrengthening his authority, which neither Gy vor can 
be founded in any thing but juſticde. 

Such was Ageſilaus, of whom much will be 60 here; 
after, and with whoſe character it vu therefore neceſſary 
do Pan | % ac 
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sscr. II. Agefilaus ſets out for Afia. Lyſander falls 


out with him, and returns to Sparta. His ambiti- 
ous deſigns to alter the ſucceſſion to the throne, | 


(d) A. SILAVS had ſcarce aſcended the throne; when 
| accounts came from Aſia, that the king of Perſia 
was fitting out a great fleet, with intent to deprive the La- 
cedaemonians of their empire at ſea. Conon's letters, ſe - 
conded by the remonſtrances of Pharnabaſus, who had in 
concert repreſented to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta 
as formidable, had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon that 
prince. From that time he had it ſeriouſly in his thoughts 
to humble that proud republic, by raiſing up its rival, and: 
by that means re-eſtabliſhing the antient balance between 
them, which could alone aſſure his ſafety, by keeping them 
perpetually employed againſt each other, and thereby pow 
vented from uniting their forces againſt him. 
© Lyſander, who defired to be ſent into Aſia, in order to 
re-eſtabliſh his creatures and friends in the government of 
the cities, from which Sparta had removed them, ſtrongly 
diſpoſed Ageſilaus to take upon himſelf the charge of the 
war, and to prevent the barbarian king, by attacking him 
remote from Greece, before he ſhould have finiſhed his 
preparations. The republic having made this propoſal to 
him, he could not refuſe it, and charged himſelf with the 
expedition againſt Artaxerxes, upon condition that thirty 
Spartan captains ſhould be granted him, to aſſiſt him and 
compoſe his council, with two thouſand new citizens to be 
choſen out of the Helots who had been lately made free · 
men, and fix thouſand troops of the allies ; which was im- 
mediately reſolved. Lyſander was placed at the head of the 
thirty Spartans, not only upon account of his great reputati- 
on, and the authority he had acquired, but for the particular 
friendſhip between him and Ageſilaus, who was indebted 
to him for the throne, as well as the honour which bad been 
lately conferred upon him of being eledted generaliſſimo. 
(d) A. M. 3608. Ant. C. 396. Xenoph. hiſt. Græc. I. i. p. 
495, 496.; Id. de A p-. 65a. ; 1 * 
Lyſand. p. 446. 
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| The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed 


ls Cyrus, and whom the whole power of Perſia was not able 

i vent from. retreating into their own country, had 
to Pre 

| all Greece with a wonderful confidence in their 

en forces, and a ſupreme contempt for the barbarians, In this 


ſa diſpofition of the poople, the Lacedaemonians conceived it 
* would reproach them, to neglect fo favourable a conjuncture 
ſe-: for delivering the Greeks in Aſia from their ſubjection to 
in thoſe barbarians, and for putting an end to the outrages and 


na violences with which they were continually oppreſſing them. 
nat They had already attempted this by their generals Thim- 
hts bron and Dereyllidas; but all their endeavours having hi- 
nd: therto proved ineſſectual, they referred the conduct of this 
een war to the care of Ageſilaus. He promiſed them either to 
em conclude a glorious peace with the Perſians, or to employ 
re - them ſo effectually, as ſhould leave them neither leiſure nor 
a mclination to carry the war into Greece. The king had 
to great views, and thought of —_— _ — — 
t of Artaxerxes in Perſia nſelf, '- + 
gly When he arrived at Epheſus, Tiſhphernes ſeth Les 
the mand what reaſon had induced his coming into Aſia; and 
him why he had taken up arms. He replied, that he came to 
his aid the Greeks who inhabited there, and to re-eſtabliſh 
1 to them in their antient liberty. (e) The fatrap, who was 
the not yet- preferred art to force, and aſſured him, 
irty that his niaſtes would give the Grecian eities of Aſia their 
and berg, provided he committed 10 as of oſlity till the 
o be return of the couriers. Ageſilaus agreed, and the truce 
ree· was ſworn on both ſides. Tiſſaphernes, who laid no great 
im- ſtreſs upon an oath, took the advantage of this delay to 
the aſſemble troops on all ſides. The Lacedaemonian gene · 
tati· ral was apptized of it, but however kept his word; being 
ular convinced, what; in afffire of ſtate, the breach of faith can 
bted have but'a very ſhort and precarious ſucceſs ; whereas a 
been reputation eſtabliſhed upon inviolable fidelity in the obſer- 
) WM vance of engagements, which the perfidy itſelf of other 
1 has e * AIC 


(e) Nenorh. I. M. p. 498, et 652. ; oy * Aa * 
vor. IV, M | ; ; 
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eredit and conſidence, equally uſeful and glorious. In ef- 
fed, Xenophon remarks, that this religious obſervation of 
treaties gained him the univerſal eſteem and opinion of the 
cities ;. whilſt — —— 
loſt him their favour. nor 307 

(H) Ageſilaus — the interyal in acquiting an 
end knowlege.of the ate of the. cities, and of making 
ſuitable regulations. He found great diſorder every where, 
their government being neither democratical, as under the 
Athenians, nor ariſtocratical, as Lyſander had eſtabliſhed it. 
(ag) The people of the country had no communication with 
Ageſilaus, nor had ever known him; for which reaſon they 
made no court to him, conceiving, that he had the le of 
general for form-ſake only, and that the whole power really 
velted in Lyſander. As no governor had ever done ſo much 
good to his friends, or hurt to his enemies, it is not won- 
derful, that he was ſo much beloved by the one and feared 
by the other. All therefore were eager to pay their homage 
to him, were every day in crouds at his door, and made his 
train very numerous when he went abroad; whilſt Ageſi- 
laus remained almoſt alone. Such a conduct could not fail 
of offending a general and king, extremely ſenſible and 
delicate in what regarded his authority; though otherwiſe 
not jealous of any one's. merit, but, on the contrary, much 
inclined to diſtinguiſh. it with his favour. Ie did not diſ- 
ſemble his diſguſt. He paid no regard to Lyſander's re- 
commendations, and ceaſed to employ him himſelf, Ly - 
ſander preſently perceived this alteration in regard to him. 
He diſcontinued his applications for his friends to the king, 
deſired them nat to viſit him any more, nor attach them · 
_ ſelves to him, but to addreſs themſelves directly to the king, 
and to eultivate the favour of thoſe; who in the preſent times 
had power to ſerve and adyance their creatures. The 
greateſt part of them gave over importuning him with their 
| affairs, but did not ceaſe to pay their court to him. On the 
covtrary, they were only more aſſiduous than ever about his 
perſos, attended him in throngs When he took the air a 


(f) A. M. 3609. Ant. J. C. 30% Plat. in Ageſil p. $69, 
HOO, in Lyſand. P+ 646,447. _ (8), bid. 6% 4 2 
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el broad, and regularly aſſiſted at all his exerciſes, Lyſander 
u of naturally vain, and long accuſtomed to the homage and ſub- 
the miſſion that attended ahſolute power, did not take ſufficient 
rely care to remove the buſy croud from his perſon, that con- 

| rs OPT — HP; 146/908 
than: . 1 369 

„Thie ridieuloos affe@tution-of authority:agd: ER 
grew {till more and more offenſive to Ageſilaus, and ſeemed 
as if intended to inſult him. He reſented it ſo highly, that ha · 


of the ſtores, and diſtridutor of 
to inſult and deride the Ionians, — — they 
might now go and conſult this 

Lyſander thought it — ſpeaks, 
and to come to an explanation with him. [Their converſa- 
tion was brief and laconic. Certainly, my lord, ſaid Lys 
ſander, you very well know how to depreſs your friends; 
ler, "when they.would ſet themſelves above me; but when 
they are ft ui of my 3 ne 1 
t fail Wi Hare in it. Bus perbaps, my lord, replied Lylandery 
1 have-been injured by falſe reportt, \axd.things. 1 mever 
did, have bren imputed to me.  { muſt beg therefore, if it 
be only upon account of the ſtrangers, whothave all of them 
their. eyes upon ut, that you would give me an emplayment 
in your army, 8 —— — 
dipleafings and moll of ferving you efſedtually; 

; The effeRt: of: this converſation was thi Mary of 
the Helliſpont, which Ageſilaus gave him. In this employ - 
ment he retained all his reſentment, without however ne · 
glecting any part of his duty, or of what conducad to the 
ſucceſs of affairs. Some ſmall time after he returned to 
Sparta, without any marks of honour and diſtinctiom, ex- 
tremely incenſed againſt Ageſilaus, nn e of 
making him perfectly ſenſible of it. 
lt muſt be allowed, that Lylander's condutt ite 
here repreſented-it, denotes a. vanity and narrowneſs of 
mind on his fide, much unworthy af his reputation. Per · 
bas Agelilaus carried too far 1 bis ealidiliy, and die 


j4 
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be and that he was a little too ſevere upon 
a friend and benefactor, whom ſecretanimadverſions, at- 
tended with openneſs of heart and expreſſions of kindneſs, 
might have reclaimed to his duty. But as ſhining as Ly- 
ſander's merit, and as conſiderable as the ſervices be had 
rendered Ageſilaus, might be, they could not all of them 
give him a right, not only to an equality with his king and 
general, but to the ſuperiority he affected, which in ſome 
meaſure tended to make the other inſigniſicant. He ought 
to have remembered, thar it is never allowable for an in- 
ferior r mer ann r 
ſubor dination. 
th) Upon his return to — be hadir-ſerioully in bi 
gb to execute a project, which he had many years 
tevolved in his mind. At Sparta there were only two fa- 
milies, or rather branches, of the poſterity of Hercules, 
who had a right to the throne. When Lyſander had at- 
tained to that high degree of power, which his great adti- 
ons had acquired him, he began to ſee with pain a city, 
whoſe: glory had been ſo much augmented by his exploits, 
under the government of princes, to whom he- gave place 
neither in valour nor birth; for he deſcended, as well as 
themſelves, from Hercules. He therefore ſought means to 
deprive thoſe two houſes of the ſole ſucceſſion to the crown, 
and to extend that right to all the other branches of the 
Heraclides, and even, to ſome, to all the natives 
of Sparta; flattering himſelf,” that if his deſigu took effect, 
no Spartan could be capable of diſputing that honour with 
him, and that he ſhould have the preference to all others, 
- This ambitious project of Lyſander's ſhews, that the 
greaeecoptoins are oftenthoſe, from whom a republic has 
molt to apprehend. Thoſe haughty valiant ſpirits, accuſ- 
tomed to abſolute power in armies, bring back with vidto- 
ry a daring loftineſs of mind, always to be dreaded in a 
free ſtate, Sparta, in giving Lyſander unlimited power, and 
leaving it for ſo many years in his hands, did not ſuffici- 
ently conſider, that nothing is more dangerous, than to con- 
fide toperſons of ſuperior merit and abilities, employments 


t (b) Flut. in Lyſand. p. 447, 448.; Diod. I. xiv. p. 4447 4 


of ſupreme. — A which naturally expoſes them to 
the temptation. of rendering themſelves independent, and 
abſolute maſters of power. Lyſander was not proof againſt 
it, and practiſed ſecretly to open himſelf a way to the throne. 


The undertaking was bold, and required long prepara- 


tions. He thought it impoſſible to ſucceed without firſt 
making uſe of the fear of the Divinity, and the terrors of 
ſuperſtition; to amaze and ſubdue the citizens into a more 
eaſy diſpoſition to receive what he wanted to have them 
underſtand : for he knew that at Sparta, as well as through- 
out all Greece, nothing of the leaſt importance was de- 
termined; without the oracle's being previouſly conſulted. 
He tempted with great preſents the prieſts and prieſteſſes 
of Delphos, Dodona, and Ammon; though ineffeually 
at that time; and the latter even ſent ambaſſadors to Spar 
ta, to accuſe him of impiety and. ſacrilege; but he extri · 
cated himſelf from that bad affair by his credit and addreſs. 
It was neceſſary to ſet other engines at work. A wo- 
man in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that ſhe was with 
child by Apollo, had been delivered ſome years before of 
n 
greateſt: perſons of that nation had diſputed the honour of 
nurling and educating him. Lyſander, taking this won- 


drous birth for the commencement, and in a wanger the 


foundation, of the piece he meditated, ſupplied the reſt 
himſelf, by employing a 
not inconſiderable, to- di , by way of prologue to the 
performance, the miraculous birth of this infanty whereby, 
no aſſectation appearing in them, people were diſpoſed to 
believe it. This being done, they brought certain diſoourſes 
from Delphos to Sparta, which were induſtriquſly ſpread a- 
broad every where: That the prieſis of the temple had in 
their cuſtody ſome books of very antient oracles, which 


they kept concealed from all the world, and of which it was 


not permitted, either for them or any other perſons whatſo- 
ever, to have any knowlege; and that only 4 fon of mow 
lo, who was to come in proceſs of time, after having given 
undoubted proofs of his birth to thoſe who had the books 
n | 


. 
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number of perſons, and thoſe 
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5 Wie Tillaphernes had zeceined the traps aſiced 
Ao ; him by dhe king, and draw together el bis forces, 


(i) ee [hitL-Grace, I. M p. 49) bz; Id. de Agetil. p. 
652 —656.; Plut. 2 p- boo, 
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All this being well premiſed, Silenus was to preſent him. 
{elf to the prieſts, and. demand thoſe: oracles as the ſon. of 
Apollo; and the prieſts who were in the ſecret, as actors 
well prepared and fully inſtructed in their parts, were on 
their ſide to make the moſt exact and circumſtantial inquiry 
into every thing, not without affecting great difficulty, and 


aſleing endleſs queſtions for the full proof of his birth. At 


length, as abſolutely convinced, that this Silenus was the 
real ſon of Apollo, they were to produce the books, and 
deliver them to him; after which, this ſon of Apollo was 

to read the prophecies contained in them, in the preſence 
Hall he werds and particularly that for which the whole 
contrivance had been cooked up. The ſenſe of this was, 


That it "was mort: expedient and aduumagecut for | the 
. Spartans ia elect mo: king for-the future, but the moſi 


worthy of their gitinent. Lyſunder in conſequence was 
⁊o mount.the-trzbunal; to hafangue thecmzens, and induce 
them to make this alteration. Cleon of Halicarnaſſus, a 
celebrated irhetorician, had compaſed a very eloquent dif- 
courſe for him upon this ſubject, which he had got by heart. 
lenus grew up, and repaired to Greece in order to play 
his part; when-Lyſander had the mortiſication to fee, n 
piece miſcatry, by the timidity and deſertion af one of his 
principal actars, who broke his word, — at the 
very iaſtant ĩt was to have been perfurmed. this 
intrigue had been carried on a great while; it was tranf- 
acted vith ſo much ſecrecy. to che · time b th hee made 
ats appearance, that nothing of it was known during the life 
of Lyſander. How it came to light afterhis death we ſhall 
eee otros eek Tiſſapherbes. 
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he ſent to command Ageſilaus to retire out of Aſia, and de- 
elared war againſt him in eaſe of reſuſal. His officers were 
all alarmed, not believing him in a condition to oppoſe the 
great army of the Perſian king. For himſelf, he heard Tiſ- 
ſaphetnes's heralds with a gay and eaſy countenance, and 
bade them tell their maſter, that he was under a very great 


4 obligation to him for having made the pods, by bis perjury, 


the-ememies of Perſia and the friends of Greece. He pro- 
miſed himſelf great things from this expedition; and would 
have thought it an exceeding diſgrace for him, that ten 
thouſand Greeks, under the command of Xxnophon, ſhould 


have paſſed through the heart of Aßa to the Grecian ſea, 


and beat the King of Perſia, as often as he appeared againſt 
them; and that he, who'commanded the Lacedaemoni - 
ans, whoſe empire extended all over Greece by ſea and 
land, ſhould not execute ſome exploit. worthy of glory 
and remembrance.” * ti Mam diyow os Me 0 V3 

At firſt therefore, to revenge the erden of Tiber. 
ves by a juſt nd AG able deceit, he mide a feint of march 
ing his army into Caria, the reſidenee of that ſatrap; and 
as ſoon as the barbarian had cabſed bis troops to march 
that way, he turned ſhort,” and fell upon Phrygia, where 
he took many towns, and amaſſed immenſetreafures, which 
he diſtribared amongſt the officers : and ſoldiers; letting his 
friends'fee, ſays Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and or- 
olate an oath; is to defpiſe the gods themſelves ;' and that, 


on the contrary, to deceive an enemy by the ſtratagems of 


war, is not only juſt and glorious, but a — 4 
attended with the greateſt advantages. 

Phe ſpring being come, he adembied an his forces a 
Epheſus; and to exeteiſe his ſoldiers, he propoſed prizes 
both for the horſe and foot. This fall inducement ſer eve- 
Ty thing in motion. The place for exeteiſes wis perpetual- 

ly full of all kind of troops, and the city of Fphelits 
ſeemed only a palaeſtra, and 2 ſchool of war. The whole 
market · Hiade wee billed with Horſe and arms, and the ſhopy 


returning from the exctciſcs, followed by a croud of officers 
and ſoldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths,” which 


with different kinds of military equipage. Agefilaus was ſeen | 
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they were going to depoſit in the temple of Diana, to the 
great admiration and delight of all the world. For, ſays 
Xenophon, where fiery ad eifrighngines fan 50 flouriſh, 
the beſt. hopes mult be conceived, | 

To give his ſoldiers; naw; velour from. | the cootempt of 


; their enemies, he made uſe of this contrivance. He order- 
ed the commiſſaries, who had charge of the booty, to ſtrip 


the priſoners, and expoſe them to ſale. There were a- 
bundance of buyers for their habits ; but for themſelves, 
their bodies were ſo ſoft, white, and delicate, having been 
nurtured and brought up in the ſhade, that they laughed 
at them, as of neither ſervice nor value. Ageſilaus took 
this occaſion to approach and ſay to his ſoldiers, pointing 
o the men, See there againſt whom ye fight; and ſhewing 
them their rich ſpoils, and there for what you fight. 
When the ſeaſon for taking the field returned, Ageſila- 
us gave out, that he would march into Lydia. Ti 
nes, who had not forgat the, firlt ratagem he had uſed in 
regard to him, and was not. willing to be deceived a ſe- 
cond time, made his troops march directly for Caria; not 
doubting, but at this time, Ageſilaus would turn his arms 
that way; the ra hecauſe it was natural for him, as he 


wanted cayalry, to endeavour, to; make. a rough and diff - 


cult country the. ſeat. of action, which might render the 
horſe, of an enemy uſeleſs, and ynſeryiceable; But he de- 
ceived himſelf: -  Ageſilays entered Lydia, and approached 
Sardis. Tiſſaphernes haſtened thither.with his horſe, with 
intent to relieve the place. Ageſilaus, knowing that his in- 
fantry had not had time to arrive, thought Proper to take 
the advantage of ſo favourable an opportunity to give him 
battle, ese all his treops.. He drew 
up his army.in two fines ; the firſt; he formed of his ſqua- 

; whoſe interyals he filled up with platoons of the 
liabe armed foot, and ordered them tg begin the charge; 


whilſt he followed with the ſecond line, compaled. of his 


heayy armed infantry. The barbarians did not ſuſtain the 
firſt ſhock, but took to their heels immediately. The 


Greeks, purſued. them, and forced, their camp, en wy 


made a great 6 [ot b: 
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(xc) Aﬀeer this bartle the troops of Ageſilaus were at en- 
tire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole country of the 
Perſians, and at the ſame time had the ſatisfaction to ſee 
that price ioſſict an exemplary puniſhment upon Tiſſapher- | 
nes, Who was a very wicked nun, and the moſt dan 
enemy of the Greeks!” (I) The king bad already received 
abundance of complaints againſt his conduct. Upon this 
occafion he was accuſed of treaſon, as not having done his 
duty in the battle. Queen Paryſatis, always actuated by 
her hatred and revenge againſt” thoſe wHo had any ſhare 
in the death of her ſon Cyrus, did not a little contribute 


do che death of Tiſſaphernes, by aggravating with all her 


power the charges againſt him; for ſhe bad deen e 
reſtored to favour by the king her ſon. 

As Tiſſaphernes had e rent untbotdey in AGa, the king 
was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it necefſiry 
to take ſuitable precautions, in feizing ſo powerful an officer, 
who might have proved a dangerous enemy. He charged 
Tithrauſtes with that important commiſſion, and gave him 
two letters at the fame time. The firſt was for ö 
nes; and conthinsd the king's orders in regard to the war 
with the Greeks; with full power to act as was requiſite, 
The ſecond was addreſſed to Ariaeus, governor of Lariſſa; 
by which the king commanded him to affiſt Tithrauſtes 
with his counſel; and all his forces, in ſeizing Tiſſaphernes. 
He loſt no time, and ſent to deſire Tiſſaphernes would 
come ta him, that they might confer together upon the 
operations of the enſuing campaign. Tiſſaphernes, who 
ſuſpected nothing, went to him with only a guard of three 
hundred men. Whilſt he was in a bath, without ſabre or 
other arms, he was ſeized, and put into the hands of Ti- 
thrauſtes; who cauſed his head to be ſtruck off, and ſent 
it immediately to Perſia. The king gave it to Paryfatis ; 


an agreeable preſent to a princeſs of her violent and vindic- 


tive temper. Though this conduct of Artaxerxes ſeems 
little worthy of a king, no body lamented the death of 
thar ſatrap, ho had no veneration for the gods, nor any 


© (k) Xenoph. p . $or et 657; ; Plut. in Artax. p. 1022 — 


1.6%. 0) Diod. Lr. p. 2593 Polyaen, Satay, l . 
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8 n. 
empty names; who made a jeſt of the moſt ſacred oaths, 
and believed the whole ability and policy of a ſtateſman 
r 

- Tichranſtes Ida in een whereby 
he wes, appointed to command the-armies in e om of 
Tiſſaphernes. (m) After having executed his commiſſion, 
he ſent great preſents to Ageſilaus, to induce him to enter 
more readily into his views and intereſt; and ordered him 
to be told, that the cauſe of the war being removed, and 
the author of all differences put to death, nothing oppoſed 
——— ny ; that the king of Perſia conſented, that 

cities of Aſia ſhould enjoy their liberty, paying him the 
cultomary tribute, provided he would withdraw his troops, 
and return into Greece. Ageſilaus replied, That he could 
conclude nothing without the orders of Sparta, upon whom 
alone depended the peace; that as ſor him, he was better 
pleaſed with enriching his ſoldiem dan hituſelf; that the 
Greeks beſides thought it more glorious and honourable to 
take ſpoils from their enemies, than to accept their preſents. 
However, as he was not unwilling to gire Tithrauſtes the 
ſatis faction of remoying out of his province, and of expreſſ- 
ing his gratitude to him for having puni ſned the common 
enemy of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which 
was the proyince of Pharnabaſus, Tithrauſtes had himſelf 
| ——ů — —— 
for the charges of his jour ne.. 

- Upon his march, —— 
of Sparta, wich orders to take upon him the command of 
the naval army, and power to depute whom he thought fit 
in his ſtead. By theſe new powers he ſaw hitnſelf abſolute 
commander of all the troops in that ſtate in Aſia both by 
ſea and land. Tbis reſolution was taken, in order that all 
operations being directed by one and the ſame bead, and the 
two armies acting in concert, the plans for the ſervice might 
be executed with more uniformity, and every thing con- 
ſpire to the ſame end. Sparta till then had never done the 


(m) „ 1. ii. p. 301.3 Plut. in Ageſil. p. S. 
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honour to any of their generals, to confide to him at the 
ſame time the command of the armies by ſea and land. 
80 that all the world agreed, that he was the greateſt per- 
e e e den ere Gur gh eee 
he enjoyed. But he was man, and had his failings. - 

The firſt thing he did was to eſtabliſti Piſander his lieu - 
tenatt in the ſleet; in which he ſeemed to have committed 
a canſiderable fault; becauſe having about bim many old- 
er and more experienced captains, without regard to the 
ſervice of the public, to do honour to an ally, and to pleaſe 
his wife, who was Piſander's ſiſter, he intruſted him with 
the command of the fleet; that employment being much 
above ha abilities, though be was not withou his merit 

This is the common temptation of perſons in power, 
who believe chen polieſs it oxdy for themiſclves'20d their 
families; as if the advantage of relation to them was a ſut- 
ficient title and qualification for-poſts, which require great 
abilities. They do not reflect, that they not only expoſe 
the affairs of a ſtate to ruin by their private views, but ſa 
criſice beſides the intereſts of their own glory, which can- 
not be maintained, but by ſucceſſes it were inconſiſtent to 
expect from inſtruments ſo ill choſen. 

(n) Ageſilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, upon 
che lands of Pharnabaſus's government, where he lived in 
the abundance of all things, and amaſſed great ſums of mo- 
ney. - From thence- advancing as far as Paphlagonia, he 
made an alliance with king Cotis, who paſſionately deſired 
tis amity, from the ſenſe of his faith in the obſervance of 
treaties, and his other virtues. The fame motive had al- 
ready induced Spithridates, one of the king's principal of · 
ficers, to quit the ſervice of Pharnabaſus and go over to 
Ae in wien den bib Woch is ig e 0 
ſervices; ſor he had a great body of troops, and was very 
brave. This officer, having entered Phryyia, had laid waſte | 
the whole country under Pharnabaſus, - who never dared 
appear in the field againſt him, nor even rely upon his for- 
treſſes: : bur carrying away uhaterer was moſt valuable and 


| (n) A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 394+ erk. hiſt, Grace, I It, 
* p. 30-310. 
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dear *. he kept flying continually before him, and 

retired from one place to another, changing bis camp every 
day. Spithridates at length, taking with him ſome Spartan 

troops with Herippidas, the chief of the council of thirty, 

ſent by the republic to Ageſilaus the ſecond yeur, watched 
him one day ſo cloſely, and attacked him fo ſucceſsfully, 
that he made himſelf maſter of bis camp, and of all the 
rich ſpoils with which it abounded. But Herippidas, in- 
judiciouſly ſetting himſelf up as an inexorable comptroller, 

was for bringing the booty that had been ſunk, to an ac- 
count; forced even the {6ldiers of Spithridates to reſtore 
what they had taken; and by viſiting: their tents, and 
ſearching them with an unſeaſonable exactitude and ſeve 
rity, affronted Spithridates to ſuch a degree, that he with- 

drew directly to Sardis with his Paphlagonians. 

It is (aid, chat in this whole expedition nothing ſo ſen- 
ſibly affected Ageſilaus as the retreat of Spithridates. For, 
beſides his being very ſorry for the Joſs of ſo good an of- 
ficer, and ſo good troops, he apprehended being reproachet 
with mean and ſordid avarice ; à vice equally diſhonour- 
able to himſelf and his country; and of which he had taken 
pains to avoid the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion during his whole life. 
He did not think it conſiſtent with the duty of his office 
to {hut his eyes, through ſlothſul caſe and indolence, a+ 
gainſt all the malverſations that were committed under him; 
but be knew at the ſame time, chat there is an en dimde 
and ſeverity, that by being carried too far, degenerate into 
minute neſs and petulancy, and which, t hrough an extreme 
afleQation of virtue, becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

(oo) Some time after, Pharnabaſus; who ſaw his country 
ravaged, demandgg an interview with Ageſilaus, which was 
negotiated by a common friend of them, both: Ageſilaus 
arrived firſt with his friends at the place agreed on, and fat 

don in expe ctation of Pharnabaſus upon the turf under 
the ſhade of a tree. When P $ arrived,+his people 
ſpread ſkins upon the ground, of exceeding ſoftneſs from 
the length of their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, 


0) Xenoph. hilt, Graec, J. iv. 510-1; Nut. io Agcfil. 5 
O4. * 3 : | 0220-797 ' 
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and magnificent re F: ap when he ſaw Ageſilaus fit- 
ing ſim e ground, without jon, he 
. 


graſs, | On this occaſion the Perſian pride was ſeen to pay 


homage to the Spartan modeſty and ſimplicity. 

Alter reciprocal ſalutations, Pharnabaſus ſpoke to this 
effect: That he had ſerved the Lacedaemonians in the 
Peloponnefian war to the utmoſt of his power, fought ſe- 
veral battles for them, and ſupported their naval army, 
without giving any room to reproach him with fraud or 
treachery, as Tiſſaphernes had done: That he was ſur- 
prized at their comiag to attack him in his government; 
burning the towns, cutting dowa the trees, and laying waſte 
the whole country: That if it was the cuſtom with the 
Greeks, who made profeſhon of hondur and virtue, to treat 
their friends and benefactors in ſuch a manner, he did not 
know what they might mean by juſt and equitable, Theſe 
complaints were not entirely without foundation, and were 
uttered with a modeſt, but pathetic air and tone of voice. 
The Spartans, who attended Ageſilaus, not ſeeing how 
they could be anſwered, caſt down their eyes, and kept 
profound ſilence, Ageſilaus, who obſerved it, replied 11. 
moſt in theſe terms.” * Lord Pharnabaſus, you are not ig- 
norant, that war often arms the belt friends againſt = 
other for the defence of their country, Whillt we were 
ſuch to the king your maſter, we treated him as a friend; 
but as we are become his enemies, we make open war a- 
gainſt him, as it is juſt we ſhould, and endeayour to hurt 
bim by what we act againſt you. However, from the in- 
ſtant you ſhall think fit to throw off the yoke of bondage, and 
prefer being called 1he friend and ally of the Greeks, be- 
fore the name of {he Yag of Per /ta's flave, you may reckon 
that all the troops you ſee before your eyes, our arms, our 
ſhips, our perſons, to the laſt man of us, are only here to 
defend your poſſeſſions, and ſecure your liberty, which of 
all bleſſings is the moſt precious and deſirable,” 
Pharnabaſus anſwered, That if the king ſent another 
general in his place, ard ſubjected him to the new-comer, 
vor. IV. OE n 
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he ſhould. very willingly accept his offer; that, otherwiſe, 
he would not depart from the faith he had fworn to him, 
nor quit his ſervice. Ageſilaus then taking him by the 
hand, and riſing with him, replied, *That it were the plea- 
ſure of the gods, lord Pharnabaſus, with ſuch noble ſenti- 
ments, that you. were rather our friend than our enemy.“ 
He promiſed to withdraw from his government, and neyer 
return into it, whilſt he could ſubſiſt elſewhere. 


Sec, IV. League againſt the Lacedaemonians. Age- 
filaus recalled by — Ephori to defend his country, 
obeys directly. Lyſandw's death. Victory of the 

Lacedaemonians near Nemea. Their fleet beaten by 
Conon at Cnidos. Baitle gained by the Lacedaemo- 
nians at Coronae. 


@) A GESILAUS had been two years at the head of 
the army, and had already made the moſt remote 
provinces of Afia tremble at his name, and reſound with 
the fame of his great wiſdom, diſintereſtedneſs, modera- 
tion, intrepid valour in the greateſt dangers, and invincible 
ience in ſupporting the rudeſt fatigues, Of ſo many 
thouſand ſoldiers under his command, not one was worſe 
provided, or lay harder, than himſelf, He was fo indiffe- 
rent as to heat or cold, that he ſeemed formed * only to 
ſupport the moſt rigorous ſeaſons, and ſuch as it pleaſed 
God to ſend: which are Plutarch's expreſs words. 

The moſt agreeable of all fights to the Greeks ſettled in 
Aſia, was to ſee the lieutenants of the great king, his ſa- 
traps, and other great lords, who were formerly ſo haughty 
and untractable, ſoften their note in the preſence of a man 
meanly clad, and at his ſingle word, however ſhort and 
laconic, change their language and conduct, and in a man- 
ner transform themſelves into different creatures. Depu- 
ties from all parts were ſent by the people to form alliances 
. with him, and his army increaſed every day by the troops 
of the batbarjans-that came to join him. 

All Aſia was already in motion, and moſt of the provinces 
(A. M. 3610. Ant. J. C. 394. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 603, 604+ 
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ceady to revolt. Ageſilaus had already reſtored order and 
tranquillity in all the cities, had re-inſtated them in the 
poſſeſſion of their liberty under reaſonable modifications, 
not only without ſhedding of blood, but without even ba- 
niſhing a ſingle perſon. Not content with ſuch a progreſs, 
he had formed the deſign of attacking the king of Perſia 
io the heart of his dominions, to put him in fear for his own 
perſon, and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and 
Suſa, and to find him ſo much buſineſs, as ſhould make it 
impracticable for him to imbroil all Greece from his ca- 
binet, by corrupting the orators and perſons of greateſt 

authority in its cities with his preſents. 

(q) Tithrauſtes, who commanded for the king in Aſia, 
ſeeing the tendency of Ageſilaus's deſigns, and defiriag to 
prevent their effects, had ſent Timocrates of Rhodes into 
Greece, with great ſums of money to corrupt the principal 
perſons in the cities, and by their means occaſion defections 
againſt Sparta. He knew that the haughtineſs of the Lace- 
daemonians, (for all their generals did not reſemble Ageſi - 
laus), and the imperious manner with which they treated 
their neighbours and allies, eſpecially ſince they conſidered 
themſelves as the maſters of Greece, had univerfally diſ- 
guſted the people, and excited a jealouſy that waited only 
an occaſion to break out againſt them. This ſeverity of 
governing had a natural cauſe in their education. Accuſ- 
tomed from their infancy to obey without delay or reply, 
firſt to their tutors, and afterwards to their magiſtrates, they 
exacted a like ſubmiſſion from the cities in their dependence, 
were eaſily incenſed by the leaſt oppoſition, and by this ex · 
ceſſire ſeverity rendered themſelves inſupportable. 

Tithrauſtes therefore did not find it difficult to draw off 
the allies from their party. Thebes, Argos, Corinth, en» 
tered into his meaſures, The deputy did not go to Athens. 
Theſe three cities, influenced by thoſe that governed them, 
made a league againſt the Lacedaemonians, who on their ſide 
prepared vigorouſly for the war. The Thebans at the ſame 
time fent deputies to the Athenians, to implore their aid, 

(q) Xenoph. hiſt. Grace. I. iii. p. $03--£07+; Flut. in * 
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and that they would enter into the alliance. The deputies, 
after having ſlightly paſſed over their antient diviſions, in- 
ſiſted ſtrongly upon the conſiderable ſervice they had rendered 
Athens, in refuſing to join its enemies, when they endea - 
voured ĩts ſinal deſtruction, They repreſented to them the 
favourable opportunity that offered for reinſtating themſelves 
in their antient power, and to deprive the Lacedaemonians 
of the empire of Greece: That all the allies of Sparta, either 
without or within Greece, were weary of their ſevere and 
unjuſt ſway, and waited only the ſignal to revolt: That 
the moment the Athenians ſhould declare themſelves, all the 
cities would rouze up at the ſound of their arms; and that 
the king of Perſia, who had ſworn the ruin of Sparta, would 
aid them with all bis forces both by ſea and land. 
Thraſybulus, whom the Thebans had ſupplied with arms 
and money, when he undertook the re-eſtabliſkment of the | 
Athenian liberty, ſeconded their demand with great vigor, 
and the aid was unanimouſly reſolved. The Lacedaemonians 
on their ſide took the field without loſs of time, and entered 
Phocis. Lyſander wrote to Pauſanias, who commanded 
one of the two armies, to give him notice to march early 
the next day to Haliartus, which he defigned to beſiege, 
and that he ſhould be there himſelf at ſun · riſe. The letter 
was intercepted. Lyſander, after having waited his coming 
up a great while, was obliged to engage, and killed in the 
battle. Paufanias received this bad news on his way; but 
| however continued his march to Haliartus, and called a 
Council of war to conſider upon a ſecond battle. He did not 
think it conſiſtent with prudence to hazard it, and content- 
ed himſelf with makiog a truce, to remove the bodies of 
thoſe who had fallen in the former fight. Upon his return 
to Sparta, he was cited to give an account of his conduct; 
and refuſing to appear, was condemned to die, But he 
avoided the execution of that ſentence by flight; and retired 
to Tegaeum; where he paſſed the remainder of his life 
under the ſhelter and protection of Minerva, to whom he 
had rendered himſelf a ſuppliant, and died of diſeaſe. 
. Lyſander's poverty having been diſcovered after hisdeath, 
did great honour to his memory; when it was known), that 
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of all the gold and riches which had paſſed through his hands, 
of a power ſo extenſive as his had been, of ſo many cities 
under his government, and which made their court to him, 
in a word, of that kind of dominion and ſovereignty always 
exerciſed by him, he had made no manner of advantage, 
for the advancement and enriching of his houſe, + ,oc7 
. Some days before his death, two of the principal citizens 
of Sparta had contracted themſelves to his two daughters; 
but when they knew in what condition he had left his affairs, 
they refuſed to marry them. The republic did not ſuſſer 
ſo ſordid a baſeneſs to go unpuniſhed ; nor Lyſander's' po- 
yerty, which was the ſtrongeſt proof of his juſtice and virtue, 
to be treated as an obſtacle to allying into his family, They 
were fined in a great ſam, publicly diſgraced, and expoſed 
to the contempt of all perſons of honour. For at Sparta 
there were penalties eſtabliſhed, not only for ſuch as 
to marry, or married too late, but alſo for thoſe who married 
amiſs: and thoſe eſpecially were reckoned of this number, 
who, inſtead of allying into houſes of virtue, and with their 
own relations, had no motive but wealth and lucre in mar- 
riage : An admirable law, and highly tending to perpetuate 
probity and honour in families, which an impure mixture 
of blood and manners ſeldom fails to alter and efface ! - 
It muſt be owned, that a generous diſintereſtedneſs in 
the midſt of all that could inflame and gratiſ the luſt of 
gain, is very rare, and well worthy of admiration; but in 
Lyſander, it was attended with great defects, which entirely 
obſcure its luſtre, Without ſpeaking of his imprudence in 
introducing gold and ſilver into Sparta, which he deſpiſed 
himſelf, though he rendered it eſtimable to his country, 
and thereby occaſioned its ruin; what opinion can we have 
of a man, brave indeed, well read in men, {kilful in affairs, 
and of great ability in the arts of government, and what is 
commonly called policy, but who regards probity and juſtice 
as nothing; to whom falſhood, fraud, and perfidy, appear 
legal methods for the attainment of his ends; who does 
not fear, for the advancement of his friends, and the aug- 
menting of his creatures, to commit the moſt flagrant i in» 
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juſtice and oppreſſions, and is not aſhamed to profane what- 
ever is moſt {acred in religion, even to the corrupting of 
prieſts, and forging of oracles, to ſatiate the empty ambition 
of being equal to a king, and of aſcending the throne ? 

[er) When Ageſilaus was upon the point of leading his 
troops into Perſia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived to let him 
know, that Sparta'was threatened with a furious war ; that 
the Ephori recalled him, and ordered him to return imme- 
diately for the defence of his country. Ageſilaus did not 
deliberate a moment, but returned this anſwer immediately 
to the Ephori, which Plutarch bas tranſmitted to us. (s) 
Ageſilaus to the Ephori, greeting. We have reduced part 
Ala, put the barbarians to flight, and made great pre- 
parations for war in Tonia : but as you order me to return, 
Jam not far bebind this letter, and ſhould prevent it if 
poſſible. I received the command, not for myſelf, but my 
countty,' and its allies. I know that à general does not 
deſerve to poſſeſs that name really, but as be ſubmits to 
the laws and the Ephori, and obeys the magiſtrates. 

This ready obedience of Ageſilaus has been much ad- 
mired and applauded, and not without reaſon. Hannibal, 
though depreſſed with misfortunes, and driven almoſt en- 
tirely out of Italy, obeyed his citizens with great reluctance, 
when they recalled him todeliver Carthage from the dangers 
that threatened it, Here a viRtorious prince, ready to enter 
the enemy's country, and to attack the king of Perſia even 
upon his throne, almoſt aſſured of the ſucceſs of his arms, 
on the firſt order of the Ephori, renounces the moſt ſoothing 
hopes, and the moſt exalted expectations. He demonſtrates 
the truth of what was ſaid, That at Spares the laws ruled 
men, and not men the laws. © 

On his departure he ſaid, That thirty rhonſand of the 
Liner archers drove him out of Afia; alluding, in thoſe 
words, to a ſpecies of Perſian coin, which had on one fide 
the figure of an archer, thirty thouſand of which pieces of 
money had been diſperſed „ pe: kc BY 
and perſons of greateſt power in the cities. 


(r) Xenoph. hiſt. Graec- I. iv, p- 113. Id. in Ageſl. p. in 
in Ageſll. p. 603, 604. (8) Nut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 211. 
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(t) Ageſilaus, in quitting Aſia, where he was regretted 
as the common father of the people, appointed Euxenes his 
lieutenant, and gave him four thouſand men for the defence 
of the country. Xenophon went with him. He leſt at 
Epheſus, with Megabyſus the guardian of Diana's temple, 
half the gold he had brought with him from his expedi- 
tion in Perſia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in truſt, and 
in caſe of death to conſecrate it to the goddeſs, © + 
(u) In the mean time the Lacedaemonians had raiſed an 


army, and given the command of it to Ariftodemus, tutor 


to king Ageſtpolis, then an infant. Their enemies aſſembled 
to concert the operations of the war. Timolaus of Corinth 
faid, the Lacedaemonians were like a river, that grew larger 
as it removed from its ſource; or to a ſwarm of bees, which 
it is eaſy to burn in their hive, but diſperſe themſelves a 
great way when they fly abroad, and become formidable 
by their ſtings. He was therefore of opinion, that it was 
to attack them in their capital; which was approved 

and reſolved. But the Lacedaemonians did not give them 
time. They took the field, and found the enemy near 
Nemaea, a city not very remote from Corinth, where a 
rude battle enſued. The Lacedaemonians had the advan- 
tage, which was very conſiderable. Ageſtlaus having re- 
ceived this news at Amphipolis, as he was haſtening to the 
relief of his country, ſent it directly to the cities of Aſia 
for their encouragement, and to give them hopes of his 
ſpeedy return, if the ſucceſs of affairs would admit it. 
(x) When the approach of Agefifaus was known at Spar- 
ta, the Lacedaemomans that remained in the city, to do 
him honour for the ready obedience he had paid to their 
orders, cauſed proclamarion to be made by found of trum- 
pet, that all young perſons, who were willing to aid their 
king, might corge and liſt themſelves for that purpoſe. 
Not one of them failed to enter himſelf immediately with 
the utmoſt joy. But the Ephori choſe only fifty of the 
braveſt and moſt robuſt, whom they fent to him, and de- 


(t) Xenoph. hiſt. Graec. I. iv. p. 52 3-; Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. 
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| Gred that he would enter Bocotia with the urmot expe- 
dition; which he did accordingly. 

y) About the {ame time the two fleets came. up with. 
each other near Cnidos, a city of Caria, That of the 
daemonians was commanded by Piſander, Ageſilaus s bes 
mer · in · law; and that of the Perſians, by Pharnabaſus, and 
Conon the Athenian, The latter, obſerving that the King 
of Perlia's ſupplies came flowly, and: occaſioned the loſs 
of many opportunities, had reſolyed to go in perſon to the 
court, -to- ſolicit the King's aſſiſtance... As he would not 
proſtrate. himſelf before him, according to the Perſian cuſ- 
tom, be could not explain himſelf but by the intervention 
df others. He repreſented to him, with a force and ſpirit 
ſeldom pardoned. in thoſe. who treat with princes, that it 
| was equally ſhameful and aſtoniſhing, that his miniſters, 
contrary to his intention, ſhould ſuffer his affairs to be diſ- 
concerted and ruined-for-want, of the neceſſary expences ; 
that the richeſt kiog in the world ſhould give place to his 
enemies in the yery point he was ſo infinitely ſuperior to 
them; that is, in riches ; and that for want of remitting 
the — his ſervice required to his generals, all their de- 
Ggns were rendered. abortive. , Theſe remonſtrances were 
free, but juſt, and ſolid, The King received them perfectly 
well, and ſhewed, by his example, that truth may often be 
ſpoken to princes with ſucceſs, if courage were not want 
ing. Conon obtained all he demanded, Ing ace 
him admiral of his fleet. 
It was compoſed of more than fourſcore and tengalleys, 
to which the enemy's was ſomewhat inferior in number, 
They came in view of each other near Cnidos, a maritime 
city of Aſia minor. Conon, who had in ſome meaſure oc- 
caſioned the taking of Athens by the loſs of the ſea-fight 
near Ægoſpotamos, uſed extraordinary efforts.in this to re- 
trie ve his mis fortune, and to obliterate by a glorious vic- 
tory the diſgrace of his former defeat. He had this ad- 
| \ rain hiſt. Graec. I. iv. p. $18.; Diod. I. xiv. p. 302+; 
Juſtin. I. vi. c. 2. & 3. 

Eo ſpecioſius quod ne teen quidem Athenienſium, ſed alieni 


imperit viribus dimicet, pugnaturus periculo regis, w 9 
patriae. Juſtin. 


. 
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rantage, that in the battle he was going to give, the Perſians 


would be at the whole expence, and bear all the loſs them- 
ſelyes; whereas the entire fruits of the victory would re- 


dound to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing of 
their own. Piſander had alſo ſtrong motives to ſhew his 
valour upon this occaſion, that he might not degenerate 
from the glory of his brother-in-law, and to juſtify the 
choice he had made in appointing him admiral. In effect, 
he behaved with extreme valour, and had at firſt ſome ad- 
vantage; but the battle growing warm, and the allies of 
Sparta betaking themſelves to flight, he could not reſolve 
to follow them, and died ſword in hand. Conon took fifty 
galleys, and the reſt eſcaped to Cnidos. The conſequence 
of this victory was the revolt of almoſt all the allies of 
Sparta; ſeveral of whom declared for the Athenians, and 
the reſt reſumed their antient liberty. Aſtet this battle the 
affairs of the Lacedaemonians daily declined; All their 


actions in Aſia were no more than the feeble efforts of an 


expiring power, man 

compleated their dowufal. | 

(z) (foie makes & dry iat refleion 9 
volutions of Sparta and Athens, which had always their 
ſource and origin in the inſolent proſperity of both thoſe 
republics. The Lacedaemonians, who were at firſt ac- 
knowleged maſters of Greece without oppoſition, fell from 
their authority only by their enormous abuſe of it. The 
Athenians ſucceeded them in power, and at the ſame time 
in pride; and we have ſeen into what an abyſs of misfor- 
tunes it precipitated them. Sparta having gained the ſu- 
periority by the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, and the 
taking of their city, might have improved in their meaſures 
from the double experience of the paſt ; as well in regard 
to what had befallen themſelves, as from the recent ex- 


ample of their rival; but the moſt affecting examples and 


events ſeldom or ever occaſion a people to change their 
conduct. Sparta became as haughty and untractable as 
before; and ſo the ſame deſtiny again. 
To wars the Athenians againſt this misfortune, Iſocrates 


(z) Iſocrat. in orat. Areop. p. 278---280, 
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were ſucceſsful in every thing. You imagine, ſays he, 
© that provided with a numerous fleet, abſolute maſters at 
fea, and ſupported by powerful allies always ready to give 
you aid, you have nothing to fear, and may enjoy in repoſe 
and tranquillity the fruits of your viftories : For my part, 
indulge me to ſpeak with trath and freedom, I think quite 
otherwiſe. . The cauſe of my apprehenſion is, my having 
obſerved, that the decline of the greateſt republics has al- 
ways been at the time they believed themſelves moſt power- 
ful, and that their very ſecurity has prepared the precipice 
into which they have fallen. The reaſon of this is evident, 
Proſperity and adverſity never come alone, but have each 
their train of very different effects. The firſt is attended 
with vain- glory, pride, and inſolence, which dazzle the 
mind, and inſpite raſh and extravagant meaſures: on 
the contrary, the companions of adverſity, are modeſty, 
ſelf-difidence, and circumſpection, which naturally render 
men prudent, and apt to amend from their own failings. So 
chat it is hard to judge which of the two conditions we ought 
to defirefor a city; as that which appears unhappy, is an 
almoſt certain path to proſperity; and the other, ſo flatter · 
ing and ſplendid, generally leads on to the greateſt misfor- 
tunes.” The blow, which the Lacedaemonians received at 
the battle of Cnides, is a mournful proof of what he ſays, 
| (a) Ageſilaus was in Boeotia, and upon the point of giv- 
ing battle, when this bad news was brought him. Appre- 
hending that it might diſcourage and deter his troops, he 
cauſed it to be reported in the army, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians had gained a conſiderable victory at ſea ; and appear- 
ing in public with a wreath of flowers upon his head, he 
offered a ſacrifice of thankſpiving for the good news, and 
ſent part of it in preſents to his officers, (b) The two ar- 
mies, almoſt equal in ſtrength, were in view of each other 
upon the plains of Coronaea, when they drew up in battle. 
Ageſilaus gave the left wing to the Orchomenians, and took 


the right himſelf, On the other fide, the Thebans were 


(a) Plut. in Ageſil. p. Gos. (b) Id.; Xenoph. hiſt, Graec. f. 
e. et in Ageſil. p. 659, 660. | 
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opon the right, . Xenophon ſays, 
that this was the moſt furious battle in his time, and may 
be believed, as he was preſent in it, and fought near the 
perſon of Ageſilaus, with whom he had returned from Aſia. 
The firſt charge was not very obſtinate, nor of long con · 
tinuance. The Thebans ſoon put the Orchomenians ta 
flight, and Ageſilaus overthrew and routed the Argives. But 
both parties having learned, that their left wing had been 
very ſeverely handled and fled, returned immediately; A- 
geſilaus to oppoſe the Thebans, and to wreſt the victory 
out of their hands, and the Thebans to follow their left 
wing, that was retired to Helicon, Ageſilaus at that mo- 
ment might have aſſured himſelf of a compleat victory, if 
he would have let the Thebans paſs on, and had charged 
them after in the rear; but carried away by the ardor of 
his courage, he reſolved toſtop them with an attack in front, 
and to beat them by pure force. In which, aye * 
be ſhewed more valour than prudence. . 
The Thebans, ſeeing Ageſilaus advance 0 them, 
drew all their foot immediately into one body, formed a 
hollow ſquare, and waited bis coming up in good order. 
The engagement was ſharp and bloody on all fides, but 
particularly where Ageſilaus, fought at the head of the 
fifty young Spartans ſent him by the city, The valour and 
emulation of thoſe young men were of great ſervice to A- 
geſilaus, and may be ſaid to have ſayed his life; for they 
fought around him with exceeding ardor, and expoſed 
themſelves foremoſt in all dangers for the ſafety of his pers 
ſon, They could not however prevent his receiving ſeve- 
ral wounds through his armour from pikes and ſwords. 
Notwithſtanding, after an exceeding warm diſpute, they 
brought him off alive from the enemy, and making their 
bodies a rampart for him, ſacrificed a great number of 
Thebans to his defence: many of thoſe young men were 
alſo left upon the field. At length, finding it too difficult 
to break the Thebans in front, they were forced to have 
recourſe to what they had at firſt rejected. They opened 
their phalanx, to let them paſs, which when they had done, 
as they marched afterwards in more diſorder, they charged 
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them again upon the flanks andygear. They could how. * 
ever neither break them, nor put them to flight. Thoſe EC 
brave Thebans made their retreat continually fighting, and 

Helicon, elate with the ſucceſs of the battle, where- 
in, on their fide, they had always remained invincible, 
Ageſilaus, though very much weakened by the great 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he had 
toſt; would not retire to his tent, till he had been carried 
to the place where his phalanx was drawn up, and had ſeen 
all the dead bodies removed evenupon their own arms. He 
was informed there, that many of the enemy had taken re- 
fuge, in the temple of Minerva Itonienſis, which was not 
very diſtant from the field of battle, and aſked what he 
would. have done with them. As he was full of venera ' 
tion for the gods, he gave orders to let them go, and even 
een 
thought t. 

The next morning, Agenda, ey whether the The- 
bans would have the courage to. renew the battle, com- 
manded his troops to crown themſelves with flowers, and 
the muſic of the army to play, whilſt a trophy was erected 
and adorned in honour of his victory. At the ſame inſtant, the 
enemy ſent heralds to demand his permiſſion to bury their 
dead; which he granted, with a truce ; and having con- 
firmed his victory by that act of a conqueror, be cauſed 
| himſelf to be carried to Delphos, where the Pythian games 

were then celebrated. He made there a ſolemn proceſion, 
which was followed by a ſacrifice, and conſecrated the 
tenth part of the booty taken in Aſia to the gods, which 
amounted to an hundred talents. Theſe great men, no 
leſs religious than brave, never failed to expreſs by pre · 
ſents their gratitude to the gods for their ſucceſſes in arms, 
declaring, by that public homage, that they believed them- 
{elves indebted for their victories to their protection. 


| An hundred thouſand crowns, abont aa, 300 J. Sterling. 
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Szer. V.  Ageſilaus returns dende to Sparta. He 
always retains his ſimplicity and antient manners. Co- 


non rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, ſhameſul to 


 theGreeks, concluded by Antalcides the Lacedaemonian. 
(e) FTE the feſtival, Ageſilaus returned to Sparta. 
A His citizens received him with all the marks of 
the moſt real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when - 
they obſerved the ſimplicity of his manners, and the con - 
ſtant frugality and temperance of his life, At his return 
from foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, ſloth, and the 
love of pleaſures entirely prevailed, he was not infected 
with the manners of the barbarians, as moſt of the other 
generals had been. He made no alteration in his diet, baths, 
equipage of his wife, ornaments of his arms, or furniture 
of his houſe. In the midſt of ſo ſhinigg a reputation, and 
the univerſal applauſe, always the fade; or rather more 
modeſt than before, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf from the reſt 
of the citizens, only by a greater ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
and a more inviolable attachment to the cuſtoms of his coun- 
try ; convinced, that be e be the 4 
example of thoſe virtues to others. i 
(d) He made greatneſs conſiſt in virtue only, Hearing 
the Great King o the kings of Perſia uſed to call them - 
ſelves). ſpoken of in magnificent terms, and his power ex- 
tfemely extolled; 7 cannot conceive, ſaid he, wherein 
be is greater than me, unleſs be be more virtuous. 
There were at Sparta ſome citizens, who, vitiated by 
the prevailing taſte of Greece, made their merit and glory 
conſiſt in keeping a great number of horſes! for the tace. 
He perſuaded his ſiſter Cyniſca to diſpute the prize in the 
Olympio games, in order to ſhew the Greeks, that thoſe 
victories, on which they ſet ſo high a value, were not the 
effects of valour and bravery, but of riches and expence. 
She Was the firſt of her ſex, who ſhared in this honour. 
He had not the ſame opinion of the exerciſes which con- 
tributed: to render the body more robuſt, and-inure it to 


(e) Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. (4) Plat. ds thi land; $88. 
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labour and fatigue; and to place them in greater eſtima. 
tion, would often honour them with his preſence, 
Some time after Lyſander's death, he diſcovered the 
conſpiracy: formed by that captain againſt the two kings, 
which till then had not been heard of, and came to light by 
a kind of accident, in the following manner. (e) Upon 
ſome affairs, which related to the government, it was neceſ- 
fary to, conſult Lyſander's papers, and Ageſilaus went to 
his houſe for that purpoſe. In running them over, he fell 
upon the ſheets, which contained at large the harangue of 
Cleon, for the new method of proceeding in the election of 
kings. Surprized at peruſing it, he gave over his ſearch, 
and went away abruptly, to communicate that oration to 
the citizens, and to let them fee what manner of man Ly- 
ſander was, and how much they had been deceived in regard 
to bim. But Lacratidas, a wiſe and prudent perſon, and 
preſident of the Ephori, interpoſed, by telling him, That 
it was highly improper to raiſe Lyſander from the dead; on 
the contrary, that it was neceſſary to bury his harangue in 
the ſame grave with him, as of dangerous tendency, from 
the great art with which it was compoſed, and the force of 
perſuaſion that univerſally prevailed in it, againſt which it 
might prove no eaſy matter to reſiſt. Ageſilaus was of the 
ſame opinion; and the piece was conſigned to ſilence and 
oblivion, as the beſt uſe that could be made of it. 
(.) As his credit was very high in the city, he cauſed 
Telutias, bis brother by the mother's fide, to be declared 
admiral of the fleet, It were to be wiſhed, that hiſtory, to 
altify this choice, had mentioned any other qualities in that 
commander, than bis nearneſs of blood to the king. Ageh- 
Jabs ſoon after ſet out, with his land · army, to beſiege Co · 
rinth, and took the long walls, as they were called, whillt 
bis brother Telutias attacked it by ſea. He did ſeveral 
other exploits againſt the people of Greece at war with 
| Sparta, which always argue indeed the valour and expe · 
rience of the general, but are neither very important nor 
deciſive, and which we thought, for that MP 1 be 


omitted. Ae en 1 dod .q 222 
(e) Plat, in Aga 606. * (6) Pu in Age. 
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(g) At the ſame time, Pharnabaſus and Conon havieg 
made themſelves maſters at ſea, ravaged the whole coaſt of 
Laconia. That ſatrap, returning to his government of 
Phrygia, left Conon the command of the naval army, with 
very conſiderable ſams for the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens. 
Conon, victorious, and crowned with glory, repaired thither, 
where he was received. with uniyerſal applauſe. The ſad 
proſpect of a city formerly, ſo flouriſhing, and at that time 
reduced to ſo melancholy a condition, gave him more grief, 
than he felt joy in ſeeing his beloved country again, after 
ſo many years abſence, He loſt no time, but fell immedi- 
ately to work, employing, beſides maſons and the uſual 
artiſans, the ſoldiers, mariners, citizens, allies, in a word, 
all that were well inclined to Athens; providence decreeing, 
that this city, formerly deſtroyed by the Perſians, ſhould 
be rebuilt by their own hands ; and thathaving been diſman- 
tled and demoliſhed by the Lacedaemonians, it ſhould be re- 
inſtated at their own colt, and by the ſpoils taken from them. 
What a viciſſitude and alteration was this! Athens at this 
time had thoſe for its allies, which had formerly been is moſt 
violent enemies, and for enemies, thoſe with whom before 
it had contracted the molt ſtrict and moſt confirmed union. 
Conon, ſeconded by the zeal of the Thebans, ſoon rebuilt 
the walls of Athens, reſtored the city to its antient ſplendor, 
and rendered it more formidable than ever to its enemies. 
(h) After having offered to the gods an whole hecatomb, that 
is to ſay, a ſacrifice of an hundred oxen, as a thankſgiving 
for the happy re- eſtabliſiment of Athens, he made a feaſt, 
to which all the citizens without exception were invited. 
(i) Sparta could not ſee, without extreme affliction, ſo 
glorious; a revolution, It looked upon the grandeur and 
power of a city, its antient rival, and almoſt continual ene- 
my, as its own ruin; which made the Lacedaemonians take 
the mean reſolution of avenging themſelyes at once upon 
Athens, and Conon its reſtorer, by making peace with the 


(8). A. M. 3611 Ant. J. C. 393. Renoph. hilt. Grec. l. iv; 5. 
[i brat monte odd. 1 
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king of Perſia. With this view they diſpatched Antalcides 
to Tiribaſus. His commiſhon conſiſted of two principal 
articles, The firſt was, to accuſe Conon to that ſatrap of 
having defrauded the king of the money, which he had em- 
ployed in the re-eſtabliſhment of Athens; and of having 
formed the defign of depriving the Perſians of Xolia and 
Ionia, and to ſubje& them anew to the republic of Athens, 
upon which they had formerly depended. By the ſecond, 
he had orders to make the molt advantageous propoſals to 


Tiribaſus his maſter could deſire. Without giving himſelf 


any manner of trouble in regard to Aſia; he ſtipulated only, 
that all the iſlands, and other cities, ſhould enjoy their laws 
and liberty. The Lacedaemonians thus gave up to the king, 
with the greateſt injuſtice, and the utmoſt baſeneſs, all the 
Greeks ſettled in Afia ; for whoſe liberty Ageſilaus had 
ſo long fought. It is true, he had no ſhare in this moſt 
infamous negotiation ; the whole reproach of which ought 

to fall on Antalcides, who, being the ſworn enemy of the 
king of Sparta, haſtened the peace by all manner- of means, 
becauſe the war augmented the authority, glory, and re- 
putation of Ageſilaus. 

The moll confiderable cities of Greece bad ſent deputies 
at the ſame time to Tiribaſus, and Conon was at the head 
of thoſe from Athens. All of them were unanimous in 
rejecting ſuch propoſals. Without ſpeaking of the intereſts 
of the Greeks of Afia, with which they were extremely 
affected, they ſaw themſelves expoſed by this treaty ; the 
Athenians, to the loſs of the iſles of Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros ; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Boeotia, 
of which they were in poſſeſſion, and which would thereby 
regain their independence; and the Argives, to renounce 
Corinth, with the loſs of which Argos itſelf would ſoon 
in all probability be attended, The deputies _—_— 
withdrew without concluding any thing. 

Tiribaſus ſeized Canon, and put him in n Not 
daring to declare openly for the Lacedaemonians, without 
an exprels order to that purpoſe, he contented bimſelf with 
ſupplying them underhand with conſiderable ſums of money, 
for fitting out a fleet, in order that the other cities of Greece 
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might not be in a condition to oppoſe them. After having 
taken theſe precautions, he ſet out directiy for the court, to 
give the king an account of the ſtate of his negotiation. 
That prince was well ſatisfied with it, and directed him, 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, to put the laſt hand to it. Tiriba - 
fas alſo laid before him the Lacedaemonian accuſation of 
Conon. Some authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, have 
wrote, that he was carried to Suſa, and there executed by 
the king's order. The ſilence of Xenophon, who was his 
cotemporary, in regard to his death, makes it doubtful, 

whether he did not eſcape wer pony or ſuffer, as has 
been faid; 

Whilſt this treaty was negotiating, ſeverat actions, little 
conſiderable, paſſed between the Athenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians. It was alſo at the ſame time, that Evagoras ex- 
tended his'conquells in the ind of Cyprie, of which we 
ſhall ſoon treat. 

(k) Tiribaſus at length, upon his return, Rental the 
deputies of the Grecian cities to be preſent at the reading 
of the treaty. It imported, that all the Grecian cities of 
Aſia ſhould remain dependent on the king; and that the 
reſt, as well ſmall as great, ſhould have poſſeſſion of their 
liberty. The king further reſerved to himſelf the-ifles of 
Cyprus and Clazomena, and left thoſe of Scyros, Lemnos, 
and Imbros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long ap- 
pertained, By the ſame treaty he engaged to join with 
ſuch people as came into it, in order to make war by ſea and 
land againſt all that ſhould refuſe to agree to it. We have 
already faid it was Sparta itſelf propoſed theſe conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaſt the greareſt part | 
of them, rejected fo infamous a treaty with horror. How 
ever, as they were weakened and exhauſted by domeſtic 
diviſions, and not in a condition to ſupport a war againft 
ſo powerful u prince. who threatened to fall with all his 
forces upon thoſe who ſhould refuſe to come into this peace, 
they were obliged, againſt their will, to comply with it; ; 
except the Thebans, who had the ge to, oppoſe ie 
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openly at firſt, but were at length reduced to accept it with 


the others, by whom they found themſelves en, 
abandoned. | 


| Such was the fruit of the. jealouſy and diviGons, which 
armed the Grecian cities againſt each other, and was the 
end propoſed by the policy of Artaxerxes, in diſtributing 
ſums of money amongſt the ſeveral eſtates; inyincible in 
arms, and to the ſword, but not to the gold and preſents of 
ihe. Perſiana; ſo remote were they in this reſpe& from the 
character of the antient Greeks their forefathers. 

Io comprehend aright how much Sparta and Athens 
differed from what they had been in former times, we have 
only to compare the two treaties coneluded between the 
Greeks and Perſians; the former by Cimon the Athenian 


(1) under Artaxerxes Longimanus above ſixty years be- 


fore, and the latter by Antalcides the Lacedaemonian un- 
der Artaxerxes Mnemon, In the firſt, Greece, victorious 
and triumphant, aſſures the liberty of the Aſiatic Greeks, 
gives the law to the Perſians, impoſes what conditions it 
pleaſes, and preſcribe# bounds and limits, by prohibiting 
them to. approach nearer to the ſea with their troops than 
the diſtance of three days march; or to appear with: long 
veſſels in any of the ſeas between the Cyanacan and Cha- 
lidonian iſlands, that is to ſay, from the Euxine to the coaſts 


of Pamphilia. In the ſecond, on the contrary, Perſia, grown | 


baughty and imperious, takes pleaſure in bumbling its con- 
guerors, in depriving them, with the ſingle ſtroke of a pen, 
of their empire in Aſia Minor, in compelling them to aban- 


don baſely all the Greeks eſtabliſhed in thoſe rich provinces, 


to ſubſcribe to their own ſubjection, and to confine them- 


ſelves in their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 


From whence can ſo ſtrange an alteration ariſe? Are 


there not an, both ſides the ſame. cities, che ſame people, 


the ſame forces, and the ſame intereſt ? No doubt there are; 
but they are not the ſame or rather they have no 


longer the ſame principles, of polic 
happy times of Greece, fo — for Athens and Sparta, 
when Perſia came pouring like a —_ 9 2 this = 


() Diod. I. v. 5. 50, 75. wee 
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ntry with all the forces of the Eaſt, What was it that 
rendered the two cities invincible, and ſuperior to ſuch nu - 
merous and formidable armies ? Their union and good un- 
derſtanding. No diſſenſion between the two ſtates, no jea- 
louſy of command, no private view of intereſt ; in fine, ng 
other conteſts berwetn dem, burvf ann gory, and the 


love of their dountry. 


To ſo laudable an union may be added an FREIE 
able hatred for the Perſians, which became a kind of nature 
in the Greeks, and was the moſt diſtinguiſning character of 
that nation. (m) It was a capital crime; and puniſhed with 
death, only to mention peace, or propoſe any accommoda- 
tion with them; and an Athenian mother was ſeen to throw 
the firſt-ſtone at her ſon, who had dared to make ſuch a 
motion, and to ſet others the example of ſtoning him. 
This ſtrict union of the two ſtates, and declared abhor- 
rence of the common enemy, were a long time the potent 
barriers of their ſecurity, rendered. them invincible, and 
may be ſaid to haye been the ſource and principle of all the 
glorious ſucceſſes that raiſed the reputation. of Greece to 
ſo high a pitch. But by a misfortune common to the 
flouriſhing ſtates, thoſe very ſucceſſes became the cauſe” 


its ruin, and prepared the way for the diſgraces it expe- 
- Fienced in the ſequel, 


la) Theſe two ſtates, which might have carried their vic- 
torious arms into the heart of Perſia, and have attacked in 
their turn the great King upon his throne itſelf; inſtead of 


' forming in concert ſuch an enterprize, which would at once 


have crowned them with glory, and laden them with riches, 
have the folly to leave their common enemy at repoſe, to 
imbroil themſelves with each other upon trivial points of 
honour, and inte reſts of little importance, and to exhauſt 
the forces ĩneffectually againſt themſelves, which ought to 
have been employed ety againſt the barbarians, that could 
not have reſiſted them, For it is remarkable, that the Per · 
ſatis never had any advantage over the Athenians or La- 
cedaemonians, whillt they were united with each TI, 


(m) Ifoc. in Panegyr. p 21432 N 
(n) Hoc. in Panegyr. p. 1 in Pavath, p. 5244 126. N 
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—— — — 
them with the means to conquer both hemmen, and 
always the one by the other. 

| Theſe diviſions induced thera to take ſuch meaſvres, as 
neither Sparta nor Athens would ever have otherwiſe been 
capable of. We ſec both the one and the other diſhonour 
themſelves by their mean and abject flatteries, not only of 
the king of Perſia, but even of his ſatraps; pay their court 
to them; earneſtly ſolicit their favour, cringe to them, and 
even ſuffer their ill humour ;- and all this to obtain ſome 
aid of troops or money ; forgetting that the Perſians, haugh- 
ty and inſolent to ſuch as ſeemed afraid of them, became 
timorous and little to thoſe who had the courage to deſpiſe 
them. But, in fine, what did they gain by all theſe mean 
condeſcenſions ? The treaty, which gave occaſion for theſe 
KFF ee 

Athens. Ser 


Sec ct. VII. War of Artaxerxes 22 17 E vagoras king of 

© Salamin, Elegy and character of that prince. Ti- 
ribaſus falſely accuſed ; his accuſer puniſhed. 
WHAT 1 haye ſaid. upon the facility with which the 
| Greeks might have rendered, themſelves formidable 
to their enemies, will be more evident, if we conſider, on 
one ſide, the diverſity of people, and extent of country, 
which compoſed the vaſt empire of the Perſians, and on the 
ether, the weakneſs of the n. incapable of ani- 
mating ſo great a mals, and of ſupporting the weight of ſo 
much bulineſs and application. At the court every thing 
was determined by the i intrigues of women, and the cabals 
of favourites, whoſe whole merit often conſiſted in flatter- 
ing their prince, and ſoothing bis-paſhons., It was upon 
their credit officers were choſen, and che firſt dignities diſ- 
poſed of by their opinion the ſerviees of the generals of 
armies were Judged, and their rewards decided. The ſe- 
quel will ſhew, that from the ſime ſource aroſe the inſur- 
rection of provinces, the diſtruſt of the greateſt part of the 
governors, the diſcontent and conſequential revolt of the 
belt officers, and the ill ſucceſs of Ynioft all che enterprizes 
chat were formed. 


* 
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Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and perplexity, 
which the war with the Greeks had occaſioned, applied 
himſelf to —_— that of Cyprus, which had laſted 
ſeveral years,” but had been carried on with little vigour, 
and turned the greateſt part of his forces that way, 

(o) Evagoras reignedat that time in Salamin, the capital 
city of the iſle of Cyprus. He was deſcended from Teucer op 
* Salamin, who, at his return from Troy, built this city, 
and gave it the name of his country. His deſcendants bad 
reigned- there from that time; but a ſtranger of Phoeni- 
cia, having diſpoſſeſſed the Jawful King, had taken his place, 
and to maintain himſelf in the uſurpation, had filled the 
city with durbariias, and . e the whole iſland to the 

King of Perſia, © © 

Vaderiidic enn Evegotis uin ham df whole ee 
tion great care was taken. He was diſtinguiſhed amongſt 
the youth by the beauty of his aſpect, the vigour of his bo- 
dy, and more by the modeſty and innocence of his man- 

vers 7, which are the greateſt ornaments of that age. Ay 
he advanced in years, the greateſt virtues, valour, wiſdom, | 
and juſtice,” were obſeryed to brighten in him. He aſter- | 
wards carried theſe virtues to ſo conſpicuous an height, as VB 
to give jealouſy to thoſe that governed; who perceived | 
juſtly, that ſo ſhining a merit could not continue in the ob» | 
ſcurity of a private condition; bur his modeſty, probity, = 
and integrity, re-afſured them, and they repoſed an entire | 
confidence in him, to which he always anſwered by an in- 
violable fidelity, without eyer meditatin 8 their io Expulon 
from the throne by violence or treachery. 

A more juſtiſiable means conducted him to it; divine 
providence, as Iſocrates ſays, preparing the way toe him. 
One of the principal citizens murdered the perſon upon the 
throne, and had contrived to ſeize Evagoras; and to rid 
himſelf of him, in order to ſecure the crown to himſelf; | 
but that prince eſcaping his purfuit, W x cry 

(o) Iſocrat. in Evag. p. 380. 


This Teucer was of Salamin, a ll ilnd near Athens, ele. 
r 0 74. 


+ Et qui ornat actatem, pudor, Cic. by URU 
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of Cilicia. His baniſhment was ſo far from abating his cou- 
rage, that it gave him new vigour». Attended only with 
fifty followers, determined like himſelf to conquer or die, 
he returned to Salamin, and expelled the uſurper, though 
ſupported by the credit and protection of the King of Per- 
ſia. Having re-eſtablithed himſelf in Salamin, he ſoon ren- 
dered his little kingdom the moſt flouriſhing, by his appli- 

cation to the relief of his ſubjects, and by protecting them 
in all things; by governing them with juſtice and benevo- 
lence, by making them aQive and laborious ; by inſpiring 
them with a taſte for the cultivation of lands, the breeding 
of cattle, * and navigation. He formed them 
alſo for war, and made them excellent ſoldiers. 

He was already very powerful, and had acquired great re- 
putation, when Conon, the Athenian general, after his de- 
feat at Agoſpotamos, took refuge with bim ; (p) not think - 
ing it poſſible to find a ſafer aſylum for himſelf, nor a 
more powerful ſupport of his country. The reſemblance 
of their manners and ſentiments ſoon made them contract 
a ſtrict amity with each other, which continued ever after, 
and proved equally advantageous to both. (q) Conon was 
in great credit at the King of Perſia's court, which he em- 
ployed with that prince, by the means of Cteſias the phy- 
ſician, to accommodate his differences with his hoſt Eva- 
goras, and happily effected it. 

Evagoras and Conon, with the great deſign of ſubyerting, 
or at leaſt, of reducing, the great power of Sparta, which had 
rendered itſelf formidable to all Greece, concerted toge- 
ther the means for the attainment of that end. They were 
both citizens of Athens; the latter by birth, and the other 
by right of adoption; which his great ſervices, and zeal 
for that republic, had deſerved. (r) The ſatraps of Afia 
ſaw with pain their country ravaged by the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and found themſelves in great difficulties, from not 
being in a condition to make head againſt them. Evagoras 
remonſtrated to them, that it was neceſſary to attack the 
enemy as well by ſea as land; and he did not contribute 


(p) A. M. 3599. Ant. J. C. 405. Iſocrat. in Evag. p. 393-395 · 
(4) A.M. 3605, Ant. J. C. 399. (r) A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. 
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« little, by his credit with the King of Perſia, to Conon's 
being appointed general of his fleet. (s) The celebrated 
victory over the Lacedacmonians at Cnidos was the con - 
ſequenee, and gave the mortal wound to that republic. 

(t) The Athenians, in acknowlegment of the important 
fervices Evagoras and Conon had rendered them with Are 
taxerxes, erected ſtatues in honour of them. 

(u) Evagoras, on his fide, extending his conqueſts from 
55 to city, endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the 
whole iſland. The Cypriots had recourſe to the King of 
Perſia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid progreſs of E- 
vagoras, of which he apprehended the effects; and con- 
ſcious of what importance it was to him, to prevent an 
iſland's falling into the hands of an enemy fo favourably 


ſituated for holding Aſia minor in awe, promiſed them an 


immediate and powerful ſupport, without declaring openly 
however againſt Evagoras. 

(x) Being employed elſewhere by n important af- 
fairs, he could not keep his word with them ſo ſoon as hg 
expected, and had engaged. That war of Cyprus con- 
tinued fix years; and the ſucceſs, with which Evagoras ſup - 
ported it againſt the great King, onght to have baniſhed 
_ the Greeks all terror of the Perfian name, and unit- 

ed them againſt the common enemy. It is true, the ſuc- 
cours ſent dy Artaxerxes till then were little conſiderable, 
as they alſo were the two following years. Duting all that 
time, it was lefs a real war, than a preparation for war: 


(y) But when he had diſengaged himſelf from the Greeks, . 


he applied to it vigorouſly, and attacked Evagyeas with al 
his forces. | 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes his ſon - in- 
law, conſiſted of three hundred thoufand men, and the fleet 
of three hundred galleys ; of which Tiribaſus, a Perſian of 
the higheſt rank and greateſt reputation, was admiral. Gaos 
his ſog-in-law commanded under him. Evagoras, on his 


er 4 Mt. 3610. Ant. J. C. 304. (i) Prad. I. l. 5. C. 
(x) Bhs „Mv. p. 317. (x) A. M. 3614. Ant. J. C. 390. 


— in rg p- 135, 136 Mx 3018, Ant. J. C386. 
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fide, afſembled as many troops and ſhips as he — Fr 
they were an handful, in compariſon with the formidable 
preparation of the Perſians. He had a fleet of only four - 
ſcore and ten galleys, and his army ſcarce amounted to 
twenty thouſand men. As he had abundance of light veſ- 
ſels, he laid ſnares. for thoſe that carried the. proviſions of 
the enemy, of which he ſunk a great number, took many, 
and prevented the reſt from arriying; which occaſioned a 
famine amongſt che Perſians, attended with violent ſedi · 
tions, which could only be appeaſed by che coming of 
freſh convoys from Cilicia. Evagoras ſtrengthened bis 
fleet with ſixty galleys, which he cauſed to be built, and 
fifty ſent him by Achoris king of ae with all the 
money and corn he could, have occaſion for. 
Exagoras, with his land · forces, attacked Aaeenely a 

of the enemy's army, which was ſeparate from the 
reſt,” and entirely routed it. This firſt action was ſoon 
followed by another. at ſea, in which the Perſians were 
worlted for ſome time, till animated by the warm reproaches 
and remonſtrances of their admiral, they reſumed courage, 
and obtained a complete victory. Salamin was immediately 
beſieged by ſea and land. Evagoras, leaving the defence 
of the city to his ſon Pythagoras, quitted it in the night 
with ten galleys, and failed for Egypt, to engage the king 
to ſupport him vigorouſly againſt the common enemy. He 
did, not obtain from bim all, the aid he expected. At his 
return, he found the city in exceeding diſtreſs; and finding 
hiraſelf, without reſource or hope; he was obliged to capi- 
tulate. The propoſals made to him were, That he ſhould 
abandon ail the cities of Cyprus, except Salamin, where 
he ſhould content himſelf to reign: That be ſhould pay an 

annual tribute to the king, and remain in obedience to bim, 
as a ſervant to a maſter. The extremity to which he was 
reduced, obliged him to accept the other conditions, bard 
as they were; but he could never rcſolve to comply with 
the laſt; and perſiſted always in declaring, that he could only 
treat as a king with a king. Tiribaſus, who commanded 
the bege, would abate nothing of his pretenſiong, 


Orontes, the other general, jealous of his * $ 
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glory, had wrote ſecretly to court againſt him, accuſing 
him, amongſt other things, of forming deſigus againſt — 
king, and (trengrthened his accuſation from his continuing to 
hold a ſecret intelligence with the Lacedaemonians, and his 
manifeſt endeavours to make the chiefs af the army his 
creatures, by the force of preſents, promiſes, and a com- 
placency of manners not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon 
theſe letters, believed he had no time to loſe, and that it 
was neceſſary to prevent a conſpiracy ready to break out. 
He diſpatched orders immediately to Orontes, to ſeize Ti- 
ribaſus, and ſend him to court in chains; which was inſlant] 
put in execution, Tiribaſus, upon his arrival, demanded to 
be brought to a trial in form; that the heads of the accula- 
tion ſhould be communicated to him, and the proofs and 
witneſſes produced. The, king, N in other cares, 
had no leiſure at that time to take cogniſance of the affair. 
Orontes, in the mean time, ſeeing! he beſieged 
A vigorous defence, and that the Fink of the army, 
contented with the removal of Tiribaſus, quitted the 5 5 
and refuſed to obey. him, was afraid affairs would take a 
bad turn with regard to him. (z) He therefore cauſed 
Evagoras to be ſpoke to underhand 3 the, negotiation was 
reſumed, the offers made at firſt by the latter were accept 
ed, and the mortifying article, which had prevented the 
concluſion. of the treaty, retrenched, The bege was raiſed 
in conſequence, Evagoras continued king, of en. 
and engaged to pay an annual tribute, 
It appears that this prince lived twelye or thirteen years 
after the concluſion of the treaty; for his death is dated in 
the year, of the world 3632. His old age was attended 
with, a happineſs and tranquillity never. interrupted with 
ſickneſs or- diſeaſe, the uſual effect of a ſober, and tempe · 
rate life,, Nicocles his eldeſt ſon ſucceeded, him, and in- 
herited his virtues as well as throne. He celebrated 
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elogium, ſerved for his funeral oration. He alſo addreſſed 
another tract to Nicoctes; which bears his name, whercig 
he gives him admirable” precepts for governing well, 1 
ſhall pe thaps have occaſion to 1 of them i in the 
enſuing volume. 

A199 & be Elegy und character of Evagoras. 

(a) Though Evagoras was only king of a little ſtate, Iſo. 
| any who was well able to judge of virtue and merit, 
cop ares him with the moſt powerful monarchs, and pro- 

&s hitn as the pe rfe& model of a good king, convinced, 
if Wy not the n of provinces, but extent of mind, and 
921 555 of fol, conſtitute great princes. He does in 

20 point opt to us many qualities truly royal in him, and 
which ought to give us a very high idea of his merit. 
©** Evagoras was not of the number of thoſe princes, who 
believe, that ti to reign, it is ſufficient to be of the blood roy- 
We and "that the birth, which gives a right to the crown, 

es alſo the merit and qualities neceſſary for wearing it 
5 honour. He did not fancy, that it could be ſuppoſed, 
as every other condition and ſtation of life made a kind of 
apprenticeſhip neceſſary to its ſucceſs, the art of reigning, 
the wort difficult and important of all, ſhould require no 
ins and preparation for its attainment, He came into the 
world with the moſt happy diſpoſitions ; a great fund of 
genius, an eaſy conception, a lively and inſtant penetration 
which nothing eſcaped, a ſolidity of judgment, that imme- 
diately reſalyed what it was neceffary to act; qualities, which 
might ſeem to diſpenſe with all ſtudy and application; ; and 
Wu if he had been born without talents, and found 
elf obliged to ſupply by ſtudy what he might want by 
nature, he neglected no means for the imbelliftment of his 
mind, and deyoted a * conſiderable part of his time in in- 
Itructing himſelf, in reflecting, meditating, and conſulting 
the judgment and merit of others, 

When he aſcended the throne, his beiden care and 

application was to know mankind, in which the ability of 
Les Iſocrat, in Evag. | 
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ace,” and of thoſe who are at the head of affairs, princi- 
ary conſiſts. He had, no doubt, prepared himſelf for: 
that ſcience by the ſtudy of hiſtory, which gives a kind of 
anticipation of it, ſupphes the place of experience, and 
reaches us what the men are with whom we live, by what 
they have been in other ages. But we ſtudy men quite 
differently in themſelves; by their manners, characters, 
conduct, and actions. The love of the commonwealth 
rendered him attentive to all perſons, who were capable of 
ſerving or hurting it. He applied himſelf to the diſcovery! 


of their molt ſecret inclinations and principles of action, 


and to the knowlege of their different talents-anddegrees of 
capacity, in order to aſhgn each his proper poſt, to beſtow 
authority according to merit, and to make the private and 
public good promote each other. He neither rewarded nor 
puniſhed his ſubjects, ſays Iſocrates, from the report of 
others; but ſolely upon his own knquile ge and ex perienc 
of them; and neither the virtues of the good, bor the =. 
ces of the bad eſcaped his inquiry and penetration. 

He had one quality very ſeldom found in thoſs- who! 
poſſeſs the firſt rank in authority, - eſpecially when they be- 
lieve themſelves capable of governing alone: I mean a won- 
derful docility and attention to the ſenſe af others, which 
aroſe from a diffidence of his own abilities. With his great 
qualities, he did not ſeem to have occaſion for: recourſe to 
the counſel of others, and nevertheleſs made no reſolution, 
and formed no enterprize, without having firſt eonſulted 
the wiſe perſons he had placed about him in his court; in- 
ſtead of which, pride and preſumption, the latent poiſons of 


ſovereign power, incline the greateſt part of thoſe who are: 


rive at thrones, either to aſk no couplerat. all or not to 
follow it when they do. An! 

latent upon diſcovering abe — i in * form of 
government and private condition of liſe, he propoſed the 
uniting of all their high qualities and great advantages 
in himſelf; affable and popular as in a republican ſtate; 
grave and ſerious as in the councils of the aged and the 
ſenate; ſteady and deciſive as monarchy after matore de - 
liberation ; a Frofound policing, by the extent and recti- 
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tude of his views; an accompliſhed warrior, from intrepid 
valour in battle directed by a wiſe moderation; a good fa- 
ther, a good relation, a good friend, and what crowns all 
his praiſe, in ertry circumſtanceof his character, "—_ 
great, and always bimſelf. | 

He ſupported his dignity and rank, ace wich 26 dir of 
pride and haughtineſs, but by a ſerenity of aſpect, and a 
mild and eaſy majeſty, reſulting from innate virtue, and the 
evidence of a good confcience, He won the hearts of his 
friends by his liberality, and conquered others by a great- 
neſs of ſoul, ere N NE OA "RE their eſteem 
and admiration, 

But what was moſt royal lin and attracted the entire 
coakdence of his ſubjects, neighbours,' and even enemies, 
was his ſincerity, faith, and regard to all his engagements ; 
and his hatred, or rather deteſtation, for all diſguiles, falſe- 

hood, and-fraud. , A fingle word on his fide had as much 
regard paid to it as the moſt facred oath; and it was uni- 
verſally known; that nothing was capable of inducing him 
to violate it in the leaſt circumſtance whatſoever. 

It was by all theſe excellent qualities, that he eſſectually 
reformed'thie city of Salamin, and entirely changed the face 
of its affairs in a very ſhort time. He formd it groſs, ſa- 


vage; and barbarous, without any taſte either for learning, 


commerce, or arms. What cannot a prince do that loves 
his people, and is beloved by them; who believes himſelf 
great and powerful only to render them happy; and knows 
how to ſet a juſt value upon, and do honour to, their la- 
bours, induſtry, and merit of every kind? He bad not been 
many years upon the throne, before arts, ſciences, com- 
merce, navigation, and military diſcipline, were ſeen to 
flouriſh at Salamin; inſomuch that that city did not give 
place to the moſt of Gfeece. 

- Wocrates often repeats, that, in the praiſes he gives E- 
vagoras, of which I have only extracted a part, far from 
exaggerating any thing, he always falls ſhort of truth, To 
what can we attribute a reign ſo wiſe, fo juſt, ſo moderate, 


ſo conſtantly employed in rende ring his ſubjects happy, and 
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in promoting the public good? The condition of Eyagoras, 
before he came to govern, ſeems | to me to have contributed 


very much to it. The being born a prince, and the hav- 
ing never experienced any other condition but that of maſter 
and ſovercign, are, in my opinion, great obſtacles to the 
knowlege and practice of the duties of that high ſtation. 


Evagoras, who came into the world under a tyrant, had. 


long obeyed before he commanded. . He had borne, in 224 
private and dependent life, the yoke of an abſolute and 
deſpotic power. He had ſeen himſelf expoſed to envy and 
calumny, and had been in danger for his merit and virtue. 
Such a prince had only to be told, upon his aſcending the 
throne, what was ſaid to a great * emperor, *+ Lou have 
not always been what you now are. Adverſity has pre- 
pared you to make a good uſe of power. You have lived 
long amongſt us, and like us. You, haye been in danger 
under bad princes. You have trembled for yourſelf, and 
known by experience how virtue and innocence, have been 
treated.” What be bad perſonally ſuffered, what be had 
feared for himſelf or others, what he had ſeen unjuſt and 
unreaſonable in the conduct of his predeceſſors, had opened 
his eyes, and taught him all his = It Tyfficed to tell 
him, what the emperor Galba told Piſo, when, he adopted 
him his aſſociate in the empire: *{ Remember what you 
condemned or applauded in princes, when you were a pri · 


vate man. Yoy have only to conſult the judgment vo 


then paſſed upon them, and to act conformably to it, for 
your inſtruction in; the art of reigning W 
Trial e d 19197? e bb; 


We have already ſald, that Tiribaſus, having been ac- 
cuſed by Orontes of forming a conſpiracy againſt the King, 
had been ſent. to court in chains. Gaos, admiral of the. 


1 
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nobiſcum, periclitatus es, timuiſti. Que tunc erat innocentium vi- 
ta ſcis, et expertus es. Plin. in Panegyr. 

5 Otilimmus quidem ac breviſſimus bonarum malarumque rerum 
e nnn 
Tacit, Hiſt, 1, i. c. 16. | 7 
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flect, who had married his daughter, apprehending that Ar- 
taxerxes would involve him in the affair with his father- 
in-law, and cauſe Him to be put to death upom mere ſuf. 
picion, conceived he had no other means for his ſecurity, 
than an open revolt. He was very well beloved by the 
2 and all the officers of the fleet were particularly 

his devotion. Without Toſs of time he ſent deputies to 
Achoris king of Egypt, and concluded a league with him 
againſt the king of Perſia. On another ſide, he ſolicited 
the Lacedaenjonians warmly to come into that league, with 
aſſurances of making them maſters of all Greece, and of 
cſtabliſhing univerſally their form of government; at which 
rhey had long ſeemed to aſpire. They hearkened favour- 
ably to theſe propoſals, and embraced with joy this occaſion 
of taking arms'againſt Artaxerxes; the rather becauſe the 

they had concluded with him, by which they had 

given vp the Greeks of Aſia, had covered them with 1 rr. 
aud filled them with remorſe, ' * © © 

As ſoon ue Artaxerxes had put an end to the war of 
* Cyprus, he thought of colctveling alfo the affair of Ti- 
tibaſus. He was 10 juſt to appoint for that purpoſe three 
commiſſioners, who were great lords of Perfia, of diſtin· 
guiſhed probity, and of the higheſt reputation in his court. 
The affair came to gn examination, and an hearing on both 
ſides. For fo'confiderable'a crime, as that of having con- 
ſpired againſt the king's perſon, no other proofs were pro- 
duced, than the letter of Orontes; that is to ſay, of a de- 
clared enemy, ſtudious to ſupplant his rival; Orontes was 
in hopes, from his credit at court, that the affair would not 
| have, been giſcuſſed in the uſual forms, and that, upon the 
memotial ſent by him, the accuſed would have been con- 
demned without further examination, But that was not 
the cuſtom with the Perſians, © By an antiently eſtabliſhed 
regulation, to which amongſt other privileges they had a 
right by dirth, ho perſon was ever to be condemned, with- 
out being firſt heard and confronted with his acenſers. 
Fhbis was granted to Tiribaſus, who anſwered to all the 
Diodorus refers the decifion of this affair, till after the war with the 
Caduſiaus, of which we ſhall ſoon ſpeak ; this ſeems very improtable, 
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articles of the letter. As to his connivance with Erago- 
ras, the treaty itſelf concluded by Orontes was his apology; 
as it was abſolutely the ſame, that prince had propoſed to 
him, except a condition; which would have done honour 
to his maſter. ' As to his imelligence with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, the glorious treaty he had made them ſigus fuffici- 
ently explained, whether his own, or the king's intereſts, 
were his motives for it. He did not deny his credit in the 
army; but apprehended, it had not been long a crime to be 
beloved by the officers and ſoldiers; and concluded bis de- 
fence, in repreſenting the long ſerviees he had rendered 
the king with inviolable ſidelity; and eſpecially his good 
fortune in having formerly faved his life, when he was hunt» 


ing, and in great danger of being devoured by two lions. 


The three commiſſioners were unanimous in declaring Ti- 
ribaſus innocent. The king reſtored bim to his former fa- 

your, and juſtly enraged at the black deſign of Orontes, let 
the whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A fingle 
example of this kind againſt inſormers convicted of falſe- 
hood, would for ever ſhut the door againſt calumny. How 
many innocents have been deſtroyed for want of obſerving 


this rule, which even the Pagans conſidered as the baſis 


of all juſtice, and the guardizn of the 1 tranquillity? 


SzcT, VII. The expedition of ai againſt. the 
Caduſians, Hiſtory of Datames the Carian. - + 


(b) WI. Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian war, 
he entered upon another againſt the Caduſians, 
who, it is probable, had revolted, and refuſed to pay the 
cuſtomary tribute; for authors ſay nothing as to the occa- 
ſion of this war. Thoſe people inhabited part of the moun · 
tains ſituate between the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas in the 
north of Media. The foil is there fo ungrateful, and fo 
little proper for cultivation, that no corn is ſawed upon it. 
The people ſubſiſt almoſt entirely upon apples, pears, and 
other fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a 


hard and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and fa- 


(b) Plut, in Artax. p. 2023, 1024. 
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tigues 1 and for that reaſon made excellent ſol. 
diers. The king marched againſt them in perſon at the 

bead of an army of three hundred thouſand foot, and ten 

thouſand horſe. Tiribaſus was with him in this expedition, 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, when 

his army ſuffered extremely by famine. The troops could 

find nothing to ſubſiſt upon, and it was impoſſible to bring 
proviſions from other places, the ways being difficult and 
impracticable. The whole camp were reduced to eat their 
carriage beaſts ; which ſoon became ſo ſcarce, that an aſs's 

head was valued at ſixty drachmas “, and was very hard to 
be got at that price. The king's table itſelf began to fall 

Torx, and auly a few hacks remained, the reſt having been 

entirely conſumed. 

In this melancholy conjundure, Tiribaſus contrived a 
Qratagem, which ſaved the king and army. The Caduſi- 
ans had two kings, who were incamped ſeparately with their 
troops. Tiribaſus, who took care to be informed of all that 
paſſed; had been apprized, that there was ſome miſunder- 
ſtanding between them, and that their jealouſy of each o- 
ther prevented their acting in concert, as they ought to have 

done. After having communicated his deſign to Artaxer- 

kes, he went himſelf to one of the kings, and diſpatched his 
ſon to the other. They each of them informed the king to 
whom they applied, that the other had ſent ambaſſadors to 
treat with Artaxerxes privately, and adviſed him to loſe 
no time, but to make his peace directly, in order that the 
conditions of it might be the more advantageous ; promiſ- 
ing to aſſiſt them with their whole credit. The fraud ſuc- 
ceeded. The Pagans thought it no crime to uſe it with 
enemies. Ambaſſadors ſet out from both princes with 

Tiribaſus and his ſon in their company. 

As this double negotiation laſted ſome time, Artaxerxes 
began to ſuſpect Tiribaſus; and his enemies taking that op- 

portunity, forgot nothing to his prejudice, that might ruin 

him in the king's opinion. That prince already repented 
the confidence he had repoſed i in him, and thereby gave 
Thirty livres. : 
+ Dolus, an virtus, quis in boſte requirat? Virgil. 
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room for thoſe who envied him, to vent their calumntes 
and ioveftives. Upon what: does the fortune of the moſt 
faithful ſubjects depend with a credulous and ſuſpicious 
prince ! Whilſt this paſſed, arrived Tiribaſus on his fide, 
and his ſoo on the other, each with ambaſſadors from the 
Caduſians. The treaty being concluded with both parties, 
and the peace made, Tiribaſus became more powerful than 
ever in his maſter's favour, and returned with him. 

The king's behaviour in this march was much admired. 
Neither the gold with which he was covered, his purple 
robes, nor the jewels that glittered all over him, and were 
worth ſix and thirty millions of livres , prevented bis 
having an equal ſhare in the whole fatigue with the mean · 
elt ſoldier. He was ſeen with his quiver at his back, and 
his ſhield on his arm, to diſmount from his horſe, and march 
foremoſt in thoſe rugged and difficult countries. The ſot- 
diers obſerving his patience and fortitude, and animated by 
his example, became ſo light, that they ſeemed rather to fly 
than walk. At length he arrived at one of his palaces, where 
the gardens were in admitable order; and there was a park 


of great extent and well planted, which was the more ſur» 


prizing, as the whole country about it was entirely naked; 
and bore no kind of trees. As it was the depth of winter, 
and exceſſive cold; he gave the ſoldiers permiſſion to cut 
down the wood. in this park, without excepting the fineſt 
trees, either pines or eypreſſes. But the ſoldiers not being 
able to reſolve to fell timber of ſuch exceeding beauty and 
ſtatelineſs, the king took an axe, and began by cutting the 
fineſt and largeſt tree himſelf; after which the troops ſpared 
none; cut down all the wood they wanted, and kindled as 
many fires as were neceſſary to their paſſing the night with- 
out any inconvenience. - When we reflect how much value 
great perſons generally ſet upon their gardens and houſes of 
pleaſure, we muſt confeſs Artaxerxes's generoſity io making 
this ſacrifice; which argued a very laudable goodneſs of 
heart, and a ſenſibility for the diſtreſſes and ſufferings of 
his ſoldiers : but be did not always ſupport that character. 
be king had loſt in eee, of bis 


® Twelye thouſand . 
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. and almoſt all his horſes: and as he imagined 
that he was deſpiſed upon that account, and the ill fycceſs 
of his expedition, he became very much out oſ humour 
with the grandees of his court, and put to death a preat 
number of them in the emotions of his wrath, and more, 
our of diſtruſt; and the fear of their attempting ſomething 
againſt him. For fear in'a ſuſpicious prince is a very de- 
ſtructire and bloody paſpon; whereas true courage is gen- 
tle, humane, and averſe to all jealouſy and ſuſpi picion, 

(e) One of the principal officers that periſhed in this 
expedition againſt the e Caduſiai, as Camiſares, by nation 

a'Carian, and governor of /Leuco-Syria, a province incloſed 
between Cilicia and Cappadocia, ' His ſon Datames ſuc- 
ceeded him in that government, which was given him in 
conſideration of the good ſervices he had alſo rendered the 
king in the ſame expedition, He was the greateſt captain 
of his time; and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, 
does not prefer Amilcar' and Hannibal to him amongſt the 
barbarians. It appears from his hiſtory of it, that no one 
ever excelled him in boldneſs, valour, and ability in invent- 
ing ſchemes and ſtratagems, in activity in the execution of 
his deſigns, in preſence of mind to reſolve in the heat of 
action, and to find reſources upon the molt deſperate occa - 
ſions; in a word, in every thing that regards military 
knowlege. It ſeems that nothing was wanting to his having 
acquired a more illuſtrious name, than a noble theatre, and 
more exalted occaſions; and perhaps an hiftorian to have 
given a more extenſive narration of his exploĩts. For Cor- 
nelius Nepos, according to his general plan, could not 
relate them but in a very ſuccinct manner. 
- He began to diſtinguiſh himſelf particularly by the exe- 
cution of a commiſſion that was given him to reduce Thyus, 
a very powerful prince, and governor of Paphlagonia, who 
had revolted againſt the king. As he was his near telation, 
he thought it incumbent upon him at firſt to try the methods 
of lenity and reconciliation, which almoſt coſt him his life, 
through the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuſcades he laid 
for him. Having eſcaped ſo great a danger, he — 89291 

(e) Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis. 


he recalled Pharnabaſus. 
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him with open force ; though he ſaw himſelf abandoned by 


 Ariobarzanes, ſatrap of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, whom 


jealouſy prevented from giving him aid. He took his enemy 
priſoner, with his wife and children; and knowing with 
what joy the king would receive the news, he endeavoured 
to make it the more ſenſible by the pleaſure of a ſurprize, 
He ſet out with his illuſtrious priſoner, without giving the 
court any advice, and made great marches, to prevent its 
being known from rumour before his arrival. When be 
came to Suſa, he equipped Thyus in a very ſingular manner, 
He was a man of a very tall ſtature, of an haggard and ter- 
rible aſpect, a black complexion, with the hair of his head 
and beard very long. He dreſſed him in a magnificent 
habit, put a collar and bracelets of gold about his neck 
and arms, and added to this equipage all the orgaments of 
a king, as he was in eſſect. For himſelf, in the groſs habit 
of a peaſant, and clad like an hunter, he led Thyus upon 
the left in a leaſh, like a wild beaſt that had been taken in 
the toils. The novelty of the ſight drew the whole city 
after it: but no body as ſo much ſurprized and pleaſed 
as the king, when he ſaw them approach in that pleaſant 
maſquerade, The rebellion of a prince, very powerful in 
his country, had given Artaxerxes great and juſt alarm, 
and he did not expect to have ſeen him ſo ſoon. in his hands. 
So ſudden and ſucceſsful an execution gave him an higher 
opinion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To expteſs his ſenſe of it, he gave him an equal ſhare 
in the command of the army, deſigned againſt Egypt, with 
Pharnabaſus and. Tithrauſtes, the two principal perſons in 
the (tate; and even appointed him general 8 when 


When he was upon Genin af ſetüng out for FOR expe- 
dition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly againſt 


Aſpis, who had made the country revolt, which he com- 


manded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia, The com- 
miſhon was little important for an officer, who had been 
appointed general, and beſides very dangerous, becauſe it 
was neceſſary to go in queſt of the enemy into a very remote 
country, The king ſoon perceiyed his error, and counter- 


\« 
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manded him. But Datames had ſet out directly with an 
Handful of men, and marched night and day; judging that 
diligence, withouta great number of troops, was all that was 
neceſſary to ſurprize and vanquiſn the enemy. It happened 

according to his expectation, and the couriers diſpatched by 
the king met Aſpis in chains upon the road to Suſa, - 

Nothing was talked of at the court but Datames. It 
was not known which to admire molt, his ready obedience, 
his wiſe and enterprizing bravery, or his extraordinary 
ſucceſs. So glorious a reputation gave offence to the 
courtiers in power. Enemies in ſecret to each other, and 
divided by a contrariety of intereſts, and a competition in 
their pretenſions, they united together againſt a ſuperior 
merit which reproached their defects, and was there fore a 
crime in their acceptation. They confpired to ruin him ir 
the king's opinion, and ſucceeded but too well. As they 
beſieged him perpetually; and he was not upon his guard 
againſt perſons who appeared ſo well affected to his ſervice, 
they inſpired him with jealouſy and ſuſpicion to the prejudice 
of the moſt zealous and faithful of his officers. 
An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of the 
higheſt poſts at the court, apprized him of what paſſed, and 
of the conſpiracy, which had been formed againſt him, and 
tiad already ſunk bis credit conſiderably with the King. * 
He repreſented to him, that if the Egyptian expedition, 
with which he was charged, ſliould take a bad turn, be 
would find himſelf expoſed to great dangers: That it was 
the cuſtom with kings, to attribute good ſucceſſes to them- 
ſelves and their auſpicious fortune only, and to impute the 
bad to the faults of their generals, for which they were 
reſponſible at the peril of their heads: That he ran the 
greater riſk; as all that were about the king's perſon, and 
had any aſcendant over him, were his eur nn 
and had {worn his deſtruction. 

. * Docet cum m 3 fore in periqulo, 8 1 ino in imperante, in F- 

to adverſi accidiſſet. Namque eam eſſe conſuetudinem regum, 
ut caſts adverſos hominibiie tribuant, ſecundos fortunae ſage ; quo 
facile fieri, ut impellantur ad eorum perniciem, quorum ductu res 


male geſtae nuncientur. Illum hoc majore fore in diſerimine, quod, 
quibus rex maxim obediat, cos habeat inimiciſſimus. Corn. Nep. 
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Upon this advice, Datames reſol ved to quit the King's 
ſervice, though without doing any thing hitherto contrary 


to the fidelity he owed him, He left the command of the 
Magneſia, departed with his o 
troops for Cappadocia, ſeized Phaphlagonia * it, 
allied himſelf ſecretly with Ariobarzanes, raiſed troops, 
took poſſeſſion of fortreſſes and put good garriſons in them. 


army to Mandrocles of 


He received advice, that the Piſidians were arming againſt 
him. He did not wait their coming on, but made his army 
march thither under the command of his youngeſt ſon, who 
had the, misfortune to be killed in a battle. However live- 
ly his affliction, might be upon that ocoaſian, he concealed 
his death, leſt the bad news ſhould diſcourage his troops. 
When he: approached near the enemy, his firſt care was 


to take poſſeſhon of an advantageous poſt. (d) Mithrobar- 


zanes, his father-in-law, who commanded the horſe, be- 
lieving his ſon entirely ruined, determined to go over to 
the enemy. Datames, without concern or emotion, cauſed 


a rumour to be ſpread throughout the army, that it was on- 


ly a feint concerted. between him and his father-in-law, 
and followed him cloſe, as if he deſigned to put his troops 
into a diſpoſition for charging the enemy in two different 
attacks. I en a te e he expotied 
from it. When they joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was 


treated as an enemy on both fides, and cut to pieces wit 


his troops. The army of the Piſidians was put to flight, 
and left Datames maſter of the field, und of all the rick 
booty found in the camp of the conquered. 
Datames had not till then declared openly againſt the 
king, tha aions 12 have. reed bong only. aguart go» 
vernors, with whom he might have particular differences, 
which we haye obſerved before was common enough. His 
on eldeſt ſon, called Sci/maz, made bimſelf his accuſer, 
and diſcovered his whole deſigns to the king, Artaxerxes 
was highly apprehenſive of the conſequence. He knew all 
the merit of this new enemy, and that he did not engage 


nnen 
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its e and taken the neceſſary meaſures to ſe. 
cure its ſueceſs; and that hitherto the execution had al- 
ways anſwered the wiſdom of his projects. He ſent an ar. 
my againſt him into of almoſt two hundred 
thouſand. men, of which twenty thouſand were horſe, all 
commanded by Autophradates. The troops of Datames 
did not amount to the 'twentieth part of the King's: fo 
that he had no reſource but in himſelf, the valour of his 
ſoldiers, and the happy ſituation of the poſt he had choſen, 
For in that conſiſted bis chief excellence; never captain 
having better known how'to take his advantages, and chuſe 
his ground, when he was to draw up an army in _ 
His poſt, as 1 have obſerved, was infinitely ſu; 
that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a ſituation, — 
they could not ſurround him; where, upon the leaſt move · 
ment they made, he could come to blows with them with 
very conſiderable advantage; and where, had they reſoly- 
ed to- ſight, their odds in number would have been abſo- 
lutely uſeleſs to them. Autophrodates well knew, that 
according to all the rules of war, he ought not to hazard a 
battle in ſuch conjuncture: but he obſerved at the ſame time, 
that it was much to his diſhonour, with ſo numerous an 
army, to make choice of a retreat, or to continue any longer 
| In inaction before an handful of enemies. He therefore 
gave the ſignal. The firſt attack was rude; but the troops 
of Autophradates, ſoon gave way, and were entirely rout- 
ed. The victor purſued chem for ſome time with great 
laughter. There were only — en am killed on the 
Ude of Datames. 
© Several bartles, or rather — ester. after · 


in the Dine rs he args 1 advan · 
tageouſly, and engaged the enemy in difficult ground, from 
whence they could not extricate themſelves without loſs. 
Autophradates ſeeing all his endeavours ineffectual,” and bis 
ſupplies perfectly exhauſted; and defpairing of ever being 
able to ſubje& by force ſo artful, and valiant an, enemy, 
treated of an accommodation, and propoſcd.to bim, ,the 
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being reftored to the King's fayour upon honourable eon 
ditions, Datames was not ignorant; chat there was little 
ſecurity for him in ſuch a choice, becauſe princes are ſel» 
dom reconciled in earneſt with a ſubject, who has failed in 
his obedience, and to whom they ſee themſelves in ſome 
ſort obliged to ſubmit, However, as only defpair had hur- 
fied him into the revolt, and he had always retained at 
heart the ſentiments of zeal and aſſection for his 
he aceepted the offers with joy, which would put an end 
to the violent condition his misfortune had engaged him 
io, and afforded him the means of returning to his duty, and 
of employing his talents for the ſervice of ti prince to 
whom they were due. He promiſedito ſend deputies to the 
King; upon which enſued à ceſſation of arms, and Auto- 
phradates retired into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiouſly en- 
raged againſt him, had changed the eſteem and affection, 
Y forme — * ſor him, into an implacable ba- 

g himſelf incapable of conquering him by the 

— he vas not aſhamed to employ aftifice and 
treachery: means unworthy every man of honour, and 
how much more ſo of a prince ! He hited ſeveral murde · 
rers to aſſaſſinate him; but Datames was ſo happy as to 
eſcape their ambuſcades. At length Mithridates, the ſon 
of Ariobarzanes, to whom the king had made magnificent 
promiſes, if he could deliver him from ſo formidable an 
enemy, having infinuated himſelf into bis friendſhip, and 
having long treated him with all the marks of the moſt en- 
tire fidelity to acquire his confidence, todk the advantage 
of a favourable opportunity, when he was alone, and ſtab- 
bed him with his ſword, Viſore ho et in a condition to 
defend himſelf, FREY 

Thus * fell. this great captain in the ſaares.of a pre- | 
tended friendſhip, who had always: thought 1 it his hofour 
to obſerxe the moſt inviolable fidelity, in regard to thoſe 
with whom he had any cogagements. Happy, had he 
ways piqued himſelf alſo upon being as fairbfal a ſubject, 


la vir, qui multos conſilio, neminem perfil ccpant, — 
raptas eſt une. Cor. Nep. 


Q_ > 


as he was a true friend; and if he had not, in the latter ma 
part of his life, ſullied the luſtre of bis berdie qualities, by , 
the ill uſe he made of them; which neither the fear of Phi 
 diſprace, the injuſtice of thoſe who envied him, the in- the 
— ——-—-—-½ he tad eeatlered him, Xel 
OO OR Gn ſufficiently authoriſe. '  _ 
I am ſurpriſed, that, comparableas he was tothe greateſ 
perſons of antiquity, he has remained in a manner buried app 
in Glence and oblivion, His great actions and exploits are in b 
however worthy of being preſerved, in hiſtory. For it is in bus 
ſuch ſmall bodies of troops, as thoſe of Datames, that the life 
whole foul is exerted, in which the higheſt prudence is 5 
d, in which chance has no bare, and the abilities of 9 
. | / 


CHAPTER w. 


Hiſtory of St crates, "ebridged. 


S the death of Socrates. is one of the moſt conſidera 
ble events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on 
me to treat that ſubjeR with all the extent it deſerves, In 
this view I ſhall premiſe ſome things, which are neceſ- 


ſary to the reader's baving » ut idea of this prince of the 
Philoſophers, 


Two authors vill. Gpply me principally with what I 
haye to ſay upon this ſubjeR, Plato and Xenophon, both 
diſciples of Socrates, It is to them poſterity is indebted for 
many of his diſcourſes, (that having left no- 
thing in writing ), and for an ample account of all the cir · 
cumſtances of his condemnation and death. Plato was an 
eye · witneſs of the whole, and relates in his apology the 
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manner of Socrates's accuſation and defence in his. Cri- 
ton, his refuſal to make his eſcape out of priſon; in his 
' Phaedon, his admirable diſcourſe. upon the immortality of 
the ſoul, , which was immediately followed by his death. 
Xenophon was abſent at that time, and upon, his return 
after the expedition of young Cyrus againſt his brother Ar- 
taxerxes: ſo that he wrote his apology of Socrates. only, 
upon the report of others; but his actions and diſcourſes 
in his four books of Memorable Things, he repeats from 
his own knowlege. Diogenes Laertius has given us the 


life of Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged manner. 


Ser, I, "Birth of 8. ocrates. He atplies 4 at feſt to  [culp- 
* ture ; then to the ſludy of the ſciences ; His wonder- 
ul progreſs in them. His taſie for moral philoſophy. 
Hit manner of living, and Jufferings from the i 5 


mour of bis wife. 4 4? 


©) QGocravzs was born at Athens in the fourth png "0 
the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad. His father Sophro- 
A eue and his mother Phanarete a mid wies. 
Hence we may obſerve, that meanneſs of birth is no ob-- 
ſtacle to true merit, in which alone ſolid glory and real 
nobility conſiſt. It appears, from the compariſons Soctates 
often uſed in his diſcourſes, that he was neither aſhamed 
of his father's or "mother's profeſſion. (fe was ſur- 
prized, that a ſculptor ſhould employ bis Whole attention | 
to mould an infenfible ſtone into the” likenels of u man, 
and that a man/ſhould take fo little pains not to reſemhle 
an inſenſible ſtone. (g) He would often ſay, that he ex- 
erciſed the function of a midwife with regard to dhe mind, 
in 3 it bring forth all its thoughts; which was indeed 
— — Ne treated ſubjects in fo 
ſimple, natural; and pure an order, that he made thoſe with | | 
whom he diſputed fay what he would, and find an 1 755 
themſelves to all the queſtions he — to them. 
at firſt learned his father's trade, which be made jel 


(e) A. M. 33 Ant. J. C. Lett. in Beem bes. * 
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very expert. (h) In the time of Pauſanias, there was a 
Mercury and the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of his work- 
- manſhip; and it is to be preſumed, theſe ſtatues would not 
| have found place amongſt thoſe of the greateſt 
- the art, if hey kad not been thought worthy" of it. . 


(i) Criton is reported to have taken him out of his fa - 


ther's ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, and the 
opinion that it was inconſiſtent for a young man capable of 


| ſttone with a chiſſel in his hand. He was the diſciple of Ar- 
cChelaus, who conceived a great aſſection for him. - Arche- 


Jaus bad been pupil to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated phi- 
loſopher. "His firſt ſtudy was phyſics, the works of nature, 
and the movement of the hcavens, ſtars, and planets; ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of thoſe times, wherein only that 
part of philoſophy was known, and Xenophon (x) aſſures us 
of his being very learned init. But * after having found by 
His own experience, how difficult, — intents; 268 
at the ſame time bow little uſeful that Kind of learning was 
to the generality of mankind, he was the firſt, according to 
Cicero, who conceived the thought of bringing down phi- 
loſophy from heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it 
into private houſes ; humanizing it, to uſe that expreſſion, 
and rendering it more familiar, more uſeful-in common 
life, more within the reach of man's capacity, and applying 
it ſolely to what might make them more rational, juſt, and 
virtuous. (I) He found there was a kind of folly in devot- 


ing the whole vivacity of his mind, and employing all his 


ume, in inquiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable 


TREE .O0 p. 101. (&) 1. iv. 
Memorab. p. 710. (09 1 Diog: 'o $4951 

* Speres primns philoophiam dec: coel, in n. 
collocavit, et in domus etiam introduxit, et de vita et moribus, 
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rr in quibus omnes ante eum philo- 
ſophi occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe philoſophiam, et ad vitam commu- 
nem, adduxiſſe; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque de bonis rebus et 
walis quacreret; coeleſtia autem vel procul eſſe a noſtra cognitione cen- 
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darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of contributing to du- 
man ha ; whilſt he ro inform himſelf in the 
ordinary daties of life, and in learning what ie cotifornable, 
ey ain rb in what forti 
tude, , and wiſdom conſiſt; what is the end of 
all government, what ihe rules of it, and what qualities are 
neceſſary for commanding and ruling welt. We mall fee 
in the ſequel the uſe be made of this ſtudy. 

It was fo far from preventing him to diſcharge the duties 
of a good citizen, that it was the means of makiog him the 
more obſeryant of them. He bore arms, as did all the peo 
ple of Athens ; but with more pure and elevated motives, 
He made many campaigns, was preſent in many actions, and 
always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and fortitude.” 
He was ſeen, towards the end of his life, giving in the fe- 
nate, of which he was a member, the moſt ſhining proofs of 
his zeal for juſtice, vidhoat being intutadated by the grent- 


dangers. . 
: He hed accifioaicd himfelf exrly to u Mb Bt Ia- 
borious Mez without which it ſeldom happens, that men 


are capable of diſcharging the greateſt paft of the duties of 


good citizens. It is difficult to carry the contempt of riches, 
and the love of poverty, farther than he did. (m) He look- 
ed upon it as a divine perfection to be in want of nothing ; 
and believed, the leſs we are contented with, the nearer 
we approach to the Divinity. „Seeing ide pomp and 


mam things, faid he, congratulating hinaſelf on his c 
dition, do I not want ! Quantis non egeo ! | 

(za) His father left him fourfcore minae, that is to ſay, 
four thoufand livres, which he tent to one of bis friends, 
who had occafion for that fam. But the affair of that 
friend having taken an il] turn, he loſt the whole, and ſuf- 
fered that misfortune with ſuch indifference and rranquil- 


OO Memorab. p. 737. dem Soerat. 
40 

-* Socrates in cum magna vis auri 
82 wot Inna Ge Tur 


ferretur?. 
7 3. 


ſhew difptayed by luxury in certain ceremonies, and'the 
infinite quantity of gold and ſilver employed in them: H 


The Hr 8:Tpoa ef 
lity, that he did not ſo much as complain of it. 2 We 
find in Xenophon's oeconomics, that his whole eſtate a- 
mounted to no more than five minae, or two hundred and 
fifty livres. The richeſt perſons of Athens were his friends, 
who could never prevail upon him to accept any, Jhare 
_ their wealth. When he was in want 22 thing, he was 
not aſhamed to declare it: VI had money, ſaid be one 
day in an aſſembly of his friends, 7 ſhould buy me a cloak. 
He did not addreſs himſelf to any body in particular, but 
- contented himſelf with that general information, His diſ- 
ciples contended for the honour of makin g him An bel 
preſent; which | was being too low, ro Sene cir. 
own obſcryation ought to 7 have prevented both the want 
and the demand. 

He generouſly refuſed the offers and ebe of Arche- 
laus king of Macedonia, who was, defirous of having bim 
at his court; adding, chat he could not go to a man, who 
could give kim more than it was in his power to return,” 
Agother philoſopher docs not approve this anſwer, Vas it 


making a prince a ſmall return, 8 ays Seneca, to undeceiue 
a 6; min bis. falſe ideas of grandeur and magnificence; to F 


hire bim with a contempt for riches ; to ſhew bim the. 
ight uſe ef, them ; 10... infirud him. in the great art of” 
reigning; in a word, to teach bim how to live, and how 
fa. die? Hut, continues Seneca, the true reaſon, which 
prevented his going ie the court of that prince, waz, that, 


be did not think it content ar. him to ſeek a velantary 
fervitu ude, whoſe liberty a free city could not fuffet Vm to 


ene. Noluit ire ad yoluntariam ſervĩtutem i is cujus li- 
bertatem civitas libera ferre non potuit (p). 

(A) The peculiar auſterity, of his life did not render him 
; gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with the 4 
lofophers of thoſe oma. (e) In company and converts 
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* nummos haberem,” 2 popoſcit, omnes admonuit. A, 
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of the entertainmerit. Though he was very poor, he piqued 
bimſelfupon the neatneſs of his perſod and houſe, and could 
not ſuffer the ridiculous aſſectation of Antiſthenes, who al- 
ways wore dirty and ragged cloaths. He told him once, 


Fo through the holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his tat · 


ters, abundance of yanity might be diſcerned, | > 
1 One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates, was 
a tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, oo loſs, no injury, 
no ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have believed, 
that he was by nature haſty and paſſionate; and that the 


moderation to which he had attained, was the effe& of his 


'refletions and endeavours to ſubdue and correct himſelf; 
which would ſtil! add to his merit. 6) Seneca tells us, 
that he had deſired his friends to appriae him whenever 
they ſaw him ready to fall into a paſſion, and that he had 
given them that privilege over him, which he took himſelf 
with them, o Indeed the beſt time to call in aid agaioſt 
rage and anger, that have ſo violent and ſudden a power 
over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and in cool blood. 
At the firſt ſignal, the leaſt animadvetſion, be either ſof- 
tened his tone, or was filent, Finding himlelf io great & 
motion againſt a ſlave : © I would beat you,” ſays be, if 
I were not angry :” (t) Coederem te, niff iraſcerer. Have 
ing received a box on the ear, he contented himſelf with 
only ſaying with i frnile, (u) ayer 5 anifortune not y 
nom auen to put on an belmet. 
Without going out of his own houſe, he Wand eoagh 
to exerciſe his patience in all its extent. Xantippe his wile 
put it to the ſevereſt proofs by her capricious, paſkonaze,, 
violent diſpoſition. It ſeems, before be took her for his 
ion, that he way not ignorant of her character; and 
he fays himſelf in Xenophon (x), that he had exprefsly 
choſen her, from the conviftion, that if he ſhould be 
able of bearing her idle, there would be no body, though 
(s) Senee. de ira I. Wc, x5. (i) Id. I l. e. 15. (% 14. L. B. 
t. 12. (x) Xenoph. in Conviv. p. 876. Ark 
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ever ſo difficult to endure, with whom he could not live. 
Never was woman of ſo violent and fantaſtical a ſpirit, and 
ſo bad a temper. There was no kind of abuſe or injurious 
treatment, which he had not to experience from her. She 
would ſometimes be tranſported with ſuch an exceſs of rage, 
as to tear off his cloak in che open ſtreet; (y) and even one 
day, after having vented all the reproaches her fury could 
ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a pot upon his head; at which he only 
laughed, and faid, * — thunder muſt needs pro- 
duce a ſhower. 

(2z) Some antient authors write, that Socrates married 
a ſecond wife, named Myrto, who was the grand - daugh · 
ter of Ariſtides the Juſt, and that he ſuffered exceedingly 
from them both, who. were continually quarrelling with 
each other, and never agreed, but in loading him with re» 
proaches, arid doing him all the offence they could invent, 
They pretend, that, during the Peloponneſian war, after 
the peſtilence had ſwept off great part of the Athenians, a 
decree was made, whereby, to retrieve the ſooner the ruins 
of the republic each citizen was permitted / to have two 
wives at the ſame time, and that Socrates took the bene · 
t of this new law. Thoſe authors found this circumſtance 

ſolely upon a paffage in # treatiſe on nobility, aſcribed to 
Ariſtotle. But beſides that, according to Plutarch himſelf, 
Panetius, a very grave author, has fully refuted this opi· 
nion, neither Plato nor Xenophon, who ware well acquaint- 
ed with all that related to their maſter, ſay. any thing of 
chis ſecond marriage of Socrates ; and+ on another fide, 
Thacydides; Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have 
treated at large all the particulars of txe Pcloponnefian war, 
are alike ſilent in regard to the pretended decree of Athens, 
whichypermitted bigamy. We ſhall ſee, in the firſt volumes 
of the:memoirs of the academy of belles lettres, when 
publiſhed, a diſſertations of Monſicur Hardion's upon this 
ſubject, wherein he demonſtrates; that the ſecond marriage 
of Socrates, and the decree upon bigamy, are ſuppoſnitt- 
ous facts. * 


* * — 
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Szcr. II. Of the daemon, or familiar, ſpirit of Socrates, 
Fu knowlege of Socrates would be defectire, if we 

knew nothing of the genius, which, he ſaid, bad 
aſſiſted him with ita counſel and protection in the greateſt 
part of his actions. It is not agreed amongſt authors, what 
this genius was,” commonly called the daemon e Socrates, 
from the Greek word Aa:onry, that ſignifies ſomething of a 
divine nature, . conceived as a ſecret voice, 'a ſign, or ſuch 
an inſpiration as diviners are ſuppoſed to have had. This 
genius diverted him from the execution of his deſigns when 
they liave been prejudicial to him, without ever inducing 
him to act any thing: (a) Efe divinum guoddam, quod 
Socrates daemonium dppellat, cui ſemper ipſe paruerit, 


nunguam impellenti, ſaepe revocanti.  Blutarch, in his 


treatiſe, intiiled, / tbe geniur of Socrates, repeats the 
different ſentiments of the antients upon the exiſtence and 
nature of this genius. (b) I ſhall confine myſelf to that 
of them which feems the moſt natural and reaſonable, 
We know, that the Divinity has a clear and unerring 
knowlege of futurity; that man cannot penetrate into its 
darkneſs but by uncertain and confuſed conjectures; that 


thoſe who ſucceed beſt in that reſearch, are ſuch; who, by a 


mote exact and ſtudied compariſon of the different cauſes 
capable of influencing future events, diſtinguiſh, with gteater 
force and perſpicuity, what will be the reſult and-ifſue- of 
the conflict of thoſe different cauſes in conducing to the 
ſacceſs or miſcarriage of an effect or enterprize. This fore- 
ſight and diſcernment has ſomthing of divine in it, exalts 
us above the reſt of mankind, approaches us to the Divinity, 
and makes us participate in ſome meaſure in his counſels and 
deſigus, by giving us an inſight and preſcience, to a certain 
degree, of what he has ordained concerning the future. 
Socrates had a juſt and piercing judgment, joined with the 
moſt exquiſite prudence, He might call this wiſdom and 
prudence dale, ſomething divine, uſing indeed a kind of 
equivocality in the-expreſhon; without attributing to him- 
( Ge. de Din, L i, n. 123. (b) p- 580, 
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the commonwealth, Socrates aſcribes his 


194 The His Tory of 
ſelf, however, the merit of his wiſdom in conjeturing upon 
the future. The Abbe Fraguier comes very near the ſame 
opinion, in the diſſertation he bas left us upon this ſubject 
in the (e) memoirs of the academy of belles lettres. 

(d) The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to 
Rop aud prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to 
act. He received alſo — when bis Friends 
were going to engage in any bad affair, and communicated 
it to him; and ſeveral inſtances are related, wherein they 


found themſelves very unfortunate from not having believed 


him. Now, what other ſigniſication can be given to this, 
than that it implies, under myſterious terms, a mind, which, 


by its own lights, and the knowlege of mankind, has attain- 


ed a ſort of inſight into futurity ? And if Socrates had not 
intended to leſſen in his on perſon the merit of an unerring 
e ee by attributing it to a kind of inſtinct, if at bottom 

had deſired any thing to be underſtood, beſides the gene · 
ral aid of the divine wiſdom, which ſpeaks in every man 
by the voice of reaſon, would he have eſcaped, ſays Xe · 
nophon (e), the cenſure of arrogance and falſhood ? 

(f) God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to you, 
ſays he to Alcibiades, whillt the weakneſs of your age would 
have rendered my diſcourſes incffeftual to you, But [ 
conceive I may now enter into diſpute with you, as an 
ambitious young man, for whom the laws open a way to 
the dignities of the republic. Is it not viſible here, that 


prudence prevented Socrates from treating Alcibiades ſeri- 


ouſly at a time, when grave and ſevere converſation would 
have given him a diſguſt, of which be might perhaps never 
have got the better? (g) And when, in his dialogue upon 
avoiding public 
buſineſs to inſpiration from above, does he mean any thing 
more than what he ſays in his'Apology, that a juſt and good 
man, who intermeddles with the government in à corrupt 
ſtate, is not long without periſhipg ? If (h), when be appears 


nnen . 


(e) tom. iv. p. 368. (d) Plat. in Theag. p. 128. 
(e) Memorab. I. I. p. 700. (f) Plat. in Ab. 5. 130. r 
(8) 1. vi. de Rep. p. 496. ; Apol, Soer. p. 37, 33. ( Ibid. p. 49 
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voice is not heard to prevent him, as it was upon dangerous 
occaſions, the reaſon is, that he did not deem it a misfortune 
for him to die, eſpecially at his age, and in his circumſtances. 
Every body knows what his prognoſtication had been long 
before, upon the unſortunate expedition of Sicily, He attri- 
buted it to his daemon, and declared it to be the inſpiration 
of that ſpirit. A wiſe man, who ſees an affair ill concerted, 
and conducted with paſion, may eaſily prophecy upon the 
eyent of it, without the aid of a daemon's inſpiration. 

it muſt be allowed, however, that the opinion which 
gives men genii and angels to direct and guard them, was 
not unknown, even to the Pagans. (i) Plutarch cites the 
verſes of Menander, in which that poet expreſsly ſays, 
That every man at his birth bat a good genius given bim, 
which attends him during oy whole Oy * his li Wor 
a guide and director. 
| Axrvr- Jaifeav avipe ovurapeorerts 
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It may bebelieved wich protwbility enough, that tlio dae- 
— — whieh has been ſo differently ſpoken: of, 
and thereby made it. a queſtion, whether it was a good or 
bad angel, was no more than the force and rectitude of his 
judgment, which acting according to the rules of prudence, 
and with the aid of a long experience, ſupported by wiſe 
reſlections, made him foreſee the events of thoſe things, upon 
which he was eithet conſulted, or deliberated himſelf. 

I conceive, at the ſame time, that he was not ſorry the 
people ſhould believe him inſpired, or that beknew futurity 
by any effe& of the Divinity whatſverer, - That opinion 
might exalt him very much in the ſenſe. of the Athenians, 
and give him an authority, of which the greateſt * perſons 
of the: Tan were oy Ra which: they cn- 


* (i) De Anm. 
; I „„ 


ce their credit. Zaleucus pretended, that his laws had been dic- 
to-him' by Minerva. , uma Pompilius boaſted his conferences 


ith the 8844 e'firſt Scipio Africanus made the people 


believe that the heir cy counſel, 2a 's bind 


had ſomething divine in it. 
Vor. IV. wann 
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deavoured to acquire by ſecret communications and pre- 
tended conferences with ſome divinity : but i it drew the 
ere citizens upon tim. | we 


S er! an. Secrater detent the 000 of mankind » 
115284! 11 072 tbe oracle Delpbor. 1 17.91 
0 . Geddam ton of the oracle, ſo advawtzzeocs | in 
ppearance for Socrates, did not a little contribute 
to the r envy, and ſtirring up of enemies againſt 
him, as he tells us himſelf in his Apolagy, wherein he 
recounts the occaſion, and true ſenſe of that oracle. 
Chaerephon, & zealous diſciple of 'Socrates, happening 
to be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there 
was a wiſer man than Socrates in the world? The prieſteſs 
replied there was none. This anſwer puzzled Socrates 
extremely, who could ſcarce comprehend the ſenſe of it, 
For, on the one ſide, he well knew, ſays he of himſelf, that 
there was neither much nor little wiſdom in him; and, on 
the other, he could not ſuſpe the oracle of falſehood, the 
Divinity being incapable of telling a lie. He therefore 
conſidered it attentively, and took great pains to penetrate 
the ſenſe of it. At firſt; he applied himſelf to a powerful 
citizen, a ſtateſman, and a great politician, who paſſed for 
one of the wiſeſt men of the city, and who was himſelf as 
much convinced of his own merit as any body. He found 
by his converſation, that he knew nothing, and inſinuated 
as much to himſelf, in terms ſafficienthy intelligible; which 
made him extremely odious to that citizen, and all who 
were preſent. He did the ſame by ſeveral others of the 
fame profeſſion ; and all che fruit of his inquiry was, to 
draw upon himſelf a greater number of enemies. From the 
-fateſman he addreſſed himſelf to the poets, hom he found 
till fuller of ſelf-eſteem, but really more void of know lege 
and wiſdom. He purſued his inquiries to the artiſans, and 
could not meet with one, who, becauſe he ſucceeded in bis 
"own art, did not believe himſelf very capable, add fully 
informed in all that was great beſides ; ieh preſumption 
vas the almoſt univerſal failing of the Athenians. As they 


(k) Nut. in Apolog p, 27, 22. IO | 
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bad naturally abundance of wit, they pretended to be 
knowing in every thing, and believed themſelves capable 
of pronouncing upon; all things. 42 — 
ſtrangers were not more ſucceſsful. _... 

- Socrates afterwards entering into,. and comparing e 
ſelf with. all thoſe he had queſtioned, * diſcovered, that 
the difference between him and them was, that they 
believed they knew what they did not know, and that, for. 
his part, he ſincerely profeſſed his ignorance. From thence. 
he concluded, chat only God is truly wiſe ;- and that the 
true meaning of his oracle was, to Gonify that all human 
viſdom was no great matter, or, to ſpeak more properly, 

was nothing at all. And as to the oracle's naming me, it 
no doubt did ſo, ſays he, by: way of ſetting, me up for an 
example, as if it i to declare to all men, The 
wiſeſt amongſt you is he, who knows, hs oem, chat, 
— eee eee N.. | - 


Be of th 7950 + Athens, , of bj bs * 
ciples for him, The admin principles with kick 
6. inſpires them eitber for government or religion. % 


| Frzn baving related ſome particularities w the life of 
Socrates, it is time to proceed to that, in which: his 
charaQer principally and peculiarly conſiſted; I mean, the, 
pains he _togk to inſtruct mankind, and partcalarly in form: 
ing the youth of Athens. rats: 

(1) He ſeemed, ſays Lee. the common father. of 
the republic, ſo attentive was he to the happinefs and ad- 
vantage of his whole country. But as it is very dich to 
correct the aged, and to make people change principles, 
who revere the errors in which they have grown. grey, he 
1 his labours principally to the inſtrudtion W 


(1) Tn Apolog. Scrat. P. 64. 

„bene i. pres Ne ee ee ee 
ipſe, refellat alios : nihil ſe ſcire dicat, niſi id ipſum, eoque pracſtare 
gn, quod il, Derne, ſcire ſe _ iple ſe nibi ſire 
unum ſciat, ob eamque rem ſe arbitrariab Apolline omnium fapien 
mum eſſe dictum, quod hace eſſet una omnis ſapientia, non abitrai 


& (eire quod neſciat.Cic, Acad. 9 3 Ne n aged 
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is order to ſow the ſeeds of virtue in ſoil, wore erte 
duce the Fruits of it; 

(m) He had no open ſci Kke-the reſt of the philoſo- 
phers, nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no benches 
prepared, nor ever mounted à profeſſor's chair. He was 
the philoſopher of all times and ſeaſons, He taught in all 
places, and upom all occaſtons; in walking, converſation, 
at meals, in the army, and in the midft of the camp, in 
the public: aſſemblies of the ſenate or people, in priſon itſelf, 
and when he drank the poiſon, he philoſophized, ſays Plu- 
tarch, and ĩnſtructed mankind.” And from thence the ſame 
judicious author takes occaſion to eſtabliſh a great princi- 
ple in point of government, which Seneca “ before him had 
placed in al irg Acht. N be a public man, fays he, it 
is not neceffary to be actually in office, to wear the robe 
of judge or magiſtrate, and to fir in the higheſt tribunals 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice. Many do this, who, though 
honoured with the fine names of orators, praetors, and 
ſenators, if they want the merit of thoſe characters, ought 
3 2 regarded as private perſons, and often confounded 

he towel? aid veſt of of the populace.” But whoever 
— to give wife counſet to thoſe who conſult him, to 
animate the citizens to virtue, and to inſpire them with 
ſemiments of probity, equity, generoſity, and love of 
their” country; this is, fays Plutarch, the true magiſtrate 
and ruler; in whatſoever condition or place he be. 
Such was Socrates, The ſervices he did the ſtate, by 
the inſtructions he gave their youth, and the difciptes he 


(). Plat an ſeni fit ger. Nep. p. 796. 

| * Habet ubi ſe etiam in privato late explicet magnus 5 
Ita delituerit (vir ille) ut ubicunque otium ſuum abſconderit, prodeſſe 
velit et fingblis et univerſis, ingenio, voce, conſilis. Nec ahn is ſolus 
reip. prodeſt, qui candidatos entrahit, c tvetnj res et de pace belloque 
cenſet, ſed qui juventutem exhortazur, qui in tanta bonorum praccepto- 
rum inopia virtute inſtruit 2 1245 pecuniam luxuriamque 3 
ruentes prenſat ac retrahit, et fi tif alhud cette moratur, in privato pu- 
blicum negotium agit. An ifle plus praeſtat, qui inter peregrinos et ci- 
ves, aut urbanus practor adeunũbus adſeſſoris verba or erm quam 
qui docet, quid fit juſtitia, quid pietas, quid quid fortitudo, 
quid mortis contemptus, quid degrum y—_ = quam ID 
donum ſit oonſciemtia? Senet. de tranquil, aum. c. 3. 
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formed, are ine xpreſũbly great. Never bad maſter a great 


er number, or ſo illuſtrious. Plato, though alone, were 
worth a multitude; (n) Upon the point of death, be bleſſed 
and thanked God for chree things; that he had endued, 
him with a rational: ſoul; that he was born a Greek, and. 
not a barbatianz and that he had placed his birth in che life- 
time of Socrates. (o) Xenophon had the ſame advantage. 
It is ſaid, that one day Socrates met him in the ſtreet, and 
ſtopping him with his ſtaff, aſked him whether he knew 
where proviſions. were ſold ? It was not difficult to anſwer 
this queſtion. But Socrates having demanded in what place 
men leatned virtue; and ſeeing this ſecond queſtion put 
him to à ſtand: If —— it, continued the 
philoſopher, follow me; and you ſhall be informed. Which 
he did immediately ; and was afterwards the firlt who col 
lected and publiſhed his maſter's diſcourſes, 
(p)-Ariſtippus,- upon a convxerſation with iſchomachus, 
in which he had introduced ſome ſtrokes of Socrates's,doc- 
trine, conceived ſo ardent a paſſion to become his diſciple, 
that he grew lean and wan in effec of it, till he could go 
to the fountain - head, and imbibe, his fill of a philoſophy 
that taught the knowlege and cure of evik. ©, +++, / 
What is reported of Euclid the Megatian, explains. 
{till better how high the paſſion of Socrates's,difciples, ran, 
to receive the benefit of his inſtruQions, ,(q); There, was 
at that time an open war between Athens and, Megara, 
which was carried on with ſo much animoſity, that the ;A> 
thenians obliged their generals to take an oath to lay waſte 
the territory of Megara twice a · year, and. prohibited the 
Megarians to ſet foot in Attica upon pain of death. This 
decree could not extinguiſh. nor fuſpend the zeal of Each. 
(r) He left his city in the evening in the diſguiſe of a wa- 
man, with a veil upon his head, and came-to the houſe 
of Socrates in the night, where he continued till the ag- 
proach of day, when he returned in the ſame manner he came. 
The ardour GAR Fong Athenians to, follow him was 


(n) Plut. in Mario. p. 43 3. (o) Diog, in Xenoph. p. 720. 5 
(p) . 516. (9) EY p. 1068. 
A Gall, Nea. Arr, l. ri. e. 10. 3 | 
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incredible. They left father and mother, and renounced 
all parties of pleaſure to attach themſelves to him, and to 
hear his diſcourſes. We may judge of this in the example 


of Aldidiades;- the moſt ardent and fiery of all the Athe- 


yians.- The philoſopher however: never ſpared him, and 
was always ready to calm the fallies of his paſſions, and 
to rebuke his pride, which was his great diſeaſe. I have 
related ſome inſtances of this temper of his in the preceed- 

ing volume. (s) One day when Alcibiades was boaſting of 
his wealth, and the great eſtates in his poſſeſſion, (which 
generally blow up the ptide of young people of quality), 
be carried him to a geographical map, und alked him to 
find Attica. It was ſo ſmall it could fearce be diſcerned 
upon that draught; he found it however, though with 


ſome difficulty: but upon being deſired to point out his own 


eſtate there; it is too ſmall, ſays he, to be diſtinguiſhed 
in fo little Tpdce; See then; replied Socrates, how much 
you are aſſected about an imperceptible point of land. This 
reaſoning might have been urged mueh further ſtill. For 
what was Attica compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, 
Europe to the whole world, and the world itſelf to the 
vaſt extent of the infinite'orbs which ſurround it? What 
an inſect, - what's tothing, is the moſt powerful prince of 
the ext 4 in the "midſt of this abyſs of bodies — 
1 and how much of it does he oc i 


"The young people of Athens; dazzled — 


Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles; and full of a wild am- 
bition, after having received for ſome time the lefſons of 
the ſophiſts, who promiſed to make them vety great poli- 
ticians, 'conceived themſelves capable of every thing, and 
aſpired at the higheſt employrnients; (t) One of theſe, nam- 
ed Glauco, had taken it fo ſtrongly into his Het) to enter 
upon the adminiſtration of the public affairs; though not 
twenty years old, that none of his family or friends were 
able to divert him from'a deſign fo Hhttle conſiſtent with his 


age and capacity. Socrates, who had an aſſeetion ſor him 


ü pon account of Plato his brother, was the only perſon that 
could. prevail upon him to change his reſolution. 


(5) lian. I. ni. e. a8. (t) Xenoph, memordd, I. M. p. 774774. 
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Neeting him one day, he aecoſted him fo happily with 
diſcourſe, that he engaged him to give him the hearing, 
You are defirous then to govern the republic, faid he to him. 
True, replied Glauco: - You'cannot have a more noble de 
fign, anſwered Socrates; for if you ſucceed, you will have 
it in your power to/ferve your friends eſſectually, to ag+ 
gratidize your family, and t6'extend the confines of your 
country; You will make yourſelf known, not only to A+ 
thens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps your renown, 
like that of Themiſtocles, may ſpread abroad amongſt the 
barbarous nations. In ſhort, where ever you are, you vin 
attract the reſpect and admiration of the whole world. 

So ſmooth and infinuating a prelude was extremely plea- 
ſing to the young man, who was taken by his blind fide, 
He ſtaid willingly, gave no occafton-to preſs him on that 
account, and the converſation continued. Since you defire 


to be eſteemed and honoured, no doubt your view is to be 


uſeful to the public? Tell me then, I beg you 
in the name of che gods, what is the firſt ſervice you propoſe 
4 o render the ſtate? As Glaueo ſeemed at's loſs, and me- 

itated upon what he ſhonld anſwer; I preſume, continues 


Socrates, it is to enrich it, that is to ſay, to augment its 


revenues. My very thought. Tou are well verſed then 
undoubtedly in the reyennes of the ſtate, and know perfectly 


to what they may amount: you have not failed ro make 


them your particular in order that if a fund ſhould 
happen to fail by any un reſets accident, you might be 
able to ſupply the deficiency by another. I proteſt, replied 
Glauco, that never entered into my thoughts. At leaſt, 
you will tell me to what the expences of the republic 
amount; for you mult know the importance of retrenching 
ſich as ate ſoperfiuous, I own I ain as Hirtle informed in 


this point as the other. Yon muſt therefore refer your 


deſign of enriching the ſtate till another time; for it is 
Impoſſible you ſhould do it, whillt you are anacquainted 
with i its revenues and expences. _ 

But, faid Glanco, there is ſtill another means which 
you have not mentioned; a ſtate mày be enriched by the 
ruin of its enemies, Yoo are in the right, replied Socrates, 


in regard to thoſe who aſpired at public employments, was, 
(ou) Xenoph, Meniorab, I. iy. P. b. (3) 10d. 7 $94- © 
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But that depends upon its being the ſtrongeſt ; otherwiſe it 
incurs the danger of lofing what it has. For which reaſon, 
he who talks of engaging in a war, ought to know the forces 
on both ſides; that if he finds his own party: ſtrongeſt, he 
may boldly adviſe the war, and if weakelt, diſſuade the peo- 
ple from undertaking it. Now, do you know the ſtrength 
of our republic and that of our enemies by ſea and land? 
Have you a ſtate of them in writing? Be ſo kind to let me 


ſee it. I have it not at preſent, ſaid Glauco, I ſee then, 


ſaid Socrates, that we ſhall not preſently. enter into a war, 
if you are charged with the government; - - for you have 
abundance of inquiries to make, and r — 
through, before you will reſolve upon it. 

He ran over in this manner ſeveral other * wht 
important, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquaint- 
ed; till he brought him to confeſs, how ridiculous thoſe 
people were, who have the raſhueſs to intrude into govern- 
ment, without any other preparation for the ſervice of the 
public, than that of an high eſteem for themſelves, and 
an immode rate ambition of riſing to the firſt places an 
dignities. Have a care, dear Glauco, ſaid he to bim, 

deſire of honours ſhould deceive you into pur- 
ſuits that may cover you with ſhame, by jerung your 
iran ace and; lender abilities in full light. 

— improved from the wiſe a of — 
tes, and took time to inform himſelf in private, before he 
ventured to appear in public. This is a leſſon for all ages, 
and may be very uſeful to perſons in all e e 


ä Are of i. e 


(u) Socrates did got urge his friends to — th. ws upon 
public employ ments; but firſt to take pains for the attain- 


ment of the knowlege neceſſary to their, ſucceſs in them. 

(*) A man muſt be very ſimple, ſaid be, to believe chat the 
mechanic arts are not to be acquired without the help of 
proper maſters, and that the knowlege requiſite in governing 


ſtates, which is the higheſt degree of human prudence, 
demands no previous labour and application. His great care 
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to- form theit matmers upon the ſolid principles of probity 
and juſtice; and eſpcetally to inſpire” them with a ſincere 
love of their country, witli the moſt ardent paſſion for the 
public good, und an high idea of the power and goodneſs 
of the gods: becauſe, without theſe qualities, all other 
abilities ſerve only td render men more wicked, and more 
capable of doing evil. Xenophon has tranſmitted to us a 

converſation'sf Socrates with Eathydemus upon providence, 
which is one of the fineſt paſſages to be found in the My. 
of the antients. 

Did you never reflect within yourſelf, ſays Socrates to 
Fathydernus, how much care the gods have taken to beſtow 
upon man all that is neceffary to his nature? Never, I affure 
you, rephed be. You ſee, continued Socrates, how neceſſary 


light is, and how precious that gift of the gods ought to 


appear to us. Without it, added Euthydemus, we ſhould 
be like the blind, and all nature as if it were not, or were 
dead: bur becauſe we have occaſion for ſuſpenſe D 
tion, they have alſo given us the night for our repoſe. 
are in the right, and for this we ought to render the 
finual praiſes and thankſgiving. They have ordained, that 
the ſav, that bright and fa 00 far, ſhould prefide over 
the day, to diſtinguiſh its different parts; and that its light 
ſhould not only ſerve to diſcover the wonders of nature, but 
to diſpenſe univerſal life and heat; and it the ſame time 
they have commanded the moon and ſtars to illuminate the 
night, of itſelf dark and obſcure, - Is there any thing more 
admirable than this variety and viciſhtude of day and night, 
of light and darkneſs, of labour and reſt; and all this for 
the convenience and good of man ? Socrates enume rates in 
like manner the infinite advantages we receive from fire and 
water in the occaſions of life; and continuing to obſerve 
upon the wonderful attention of providence to all that 
regards us, What ſay you, purſued he, upon the ſun's 
return after winter to re · viſit us; and that as the fruits of 
one ſeaſon wither and decay, he ripens new ones to fucceed 
them? that having rendered man this fervice, he retites, 
Jeſt he ſhould incommode him by exceſs of heat; ang then 
after having removed to a certain point, which he 


nor. 
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paſs without, putting us in danger of pexiſhing with, cold, 
_ that he returns in the ſame track to-reſume his place in 
thoſe parts of the heavens, where his preſence is moſt bene- 
ficial to us? And becauſe we could neither ſupport the cold 
vor heat, if we were to paſs in an ioſtant from the one to the 
other, do you not admire, that, whilt this ſtar approaches 
and removes ſo ſlowly, the two extremities arrive hy almoſt 
inſenſible degrees? Is it poſſible not to diſcover, in this 
diſpoſition of the ſeaſons, of the year, a providence and 
goodneſs, not only attentive to our neceſſuies, but even 
our delights. and enjoyments? 
All theſe things, ſaid Euthydemus, make, me dende 
whether the gods have any other employment than to ſhower 
doun their gifts and graces upon mankind. There is one 
int, however, that puts me to a ſtand, which is, that the 
te animals partake of all theſe bleſſings as well as our- 
ſelves. Yes, replied Socrates.:. but do you but obſerve, that 
all theſe animals ſubſiſt only for man's ſervice? The ſtrong- 
eſt and molt, vigorous of them he ſubjects at his will ; he 
makes. them tame and gentle; and uſes them ſucceſsfully 
in his wars, his labours, and the other occaſions of life. 
What if we conſider man in himſelf? Here Socrates 
examines the diverſity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry of 
which man enjoys all that is beſt and molt excellent in 
nature; the viyatity of bis wit, and the force of his reaſon, 
which ral him infinitely above all other animals; the 
wonderful gift of ſpeech, by the means of. which we com- 
municate our thoughts l. 2 nr laws, and 
govern ſtates. 
From all this, ſays — it is eaſy to 1 chat 
there ate gods, and that they have man in their peculiar 
care, though he cannot diſcover them by his ſenſes, Do 
we perceive the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes through all things 
which oppoſe it? Do, we diſtinguiſh the winds, ,whallt they 
are tearing up all before them in our view.? Our ſoul itſell, 
with which we are ſo intimate, which moves and acts us, 8 
it viſible ? can we behold it? It is the ſame with regard to 
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che gods, of whom none are viſible in the diſtribution of 
their favours. ' The GREAT Gov himſelf, (theſe words are 
remarkable, and demonſtrate that Socrates acknowleged one 
ſupreme God, the author of all being, and ſuperior to all 
others, who are only the miniſters of his will), this great 
God, who has formed the univerſe, and ſupports the ſtopen- 
dous. work, whoſe every part is finiſhed with the utmoſt 
goodneſs and harmony ; ; he who preſerves them perpetually 


in immortal vigour, and'cauſes'them to obey him with a 


never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed 
by our imagination; this God makes himſelf ſufficiently 
viſible by the endleſs wonders of which be is author; but 


continues always inviſible in himſelf, Let us not then refuſe 


to believe even what we do not ſet; and let us ſupply the 
defects of our corpoteal eyes, by uſing thoſe of the ſoul; but 
eſpecially let us learn to render the juſt homage of reſpect 
and veneration to-the Divinity, whoſe will it ſeems to be, 
that we ſhould have no other perception of him than by his 
effects in our fayoir. : Now, this adoration, this homage, 
N yer en on W pleaſe kim in 
doing his will. 

(y) In this TRAINS: inſtructed youth theſe are 
the principles and ſentiments he inſpired into them; on the 
one ſide, a pete ſubmiſſion: to the laws and magiſtrates, in 


which he made juſtice conſiſt; on the other, a profound 


regard for the Divinity, which conſtitutes religion. In things 
ſurpaſſing our underſtanding, he adviſes us to conſult the 
gods; and as they impart themſelves only to thoſe that 
pleaſe them, he recommends above all things the making of 
chem propitious by a wiſe regularity of conduct. The gide 
are wiſe, ſays he; And it depends upon them, eitber to 
grant ubat aue aſk, or to give us the directly reverſe Mit. 
He cites an exellent prayer from an anonymous poet : 
Creat God, give us, we'beſeech thee, thoſe good things of 
awhich we fland in need, whether we crave them or not; 
and remove from us all age which may be hurtful to Wis 
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though we implore them of yau. ... The, vulgar imagined, 
that there are things which the gods obſerve, and others of 
which they take no notice. But Socrates taught, that the 
gods obſerve all our actions and words; that they penetrate 
| Dane Sr are 2 in all our delibe- 
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© phifts in the opinion of the young Athenians. What is to 
be underfiood of the ironical character afcribed to Bin. 


OcR ATE s found it neceſſary to pre judice the young 
people againſt a bad taſte, which had prevailed for 
ſome time in Greece, A ſect of aſſuming men aroſe, who, 
ranking themſelves as the firſt ſages of Greece, were en- 
tirely the reverſe in their conduct. For inſtead of being 
infinitely remote from all avarice and ambition, like Pitta - 
cus, Bias, Thales, and the others who made the ſtudy of 
v iſdom their principal occupation, theſe men were ambiti · 
ous and covetous, entered into the intrigues and affairs of 
the world, and made a trade of their pretended knowlepe, 
* (z) They were called ſophiſtt, and wandered from city to 
city. They cauſed themſelves to be cried up as oracles, and 
walked about attended by crouds of their: diſciples, who, 
through a kind of inchantment; abandoned the embraces of 
their parents, to follow theſe proud teachers, 'whom they 
paid a great price for their inſtruction. There was no- 
thing theſe maſters did not profeſs; theology, phyſics, e · 
thies, arithmetic, aſtronomy, grammar, muſic, poetry, 
rhetoric, and hiſtory. They knew every thing, and could 
teach every thing. Their greateſt ſuppoſed ſkill lay in phi- 
loſophy and eloquence; Moſt of them, like Gorgias, va- 
lued themſelves upon giving immediate anſwors to all queſ- 
; tions that could be propoſed to them. Their young diſ- 
ciples acquired nothing from their ꝓretcepts, but a filly 
N for NN 1 Tn DO TY 


(z) Plat in Apolog. p. 19, 20. 
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d, body elſe; fo that not a ſcholar quitted theſe ſchools, but 
of was more impertinent than when he firſt entered them. 
ne It was neceſſary to decry the falſe eloquence and bad lo- 
te gic of theſe proud teachers in the ſenſe of the young Athe- 
e- nians. To attack them in front, and diſpute with them in 


a direct manner by a continued diſcourſe, was what Socra- 
tes could well have done; for he poſſeſſed, in a ſupreme de · 


2 gree, the talents of ſpeaking and reaſoning; but this was no 
ta means to ſucceed againſt great haranguers, whoſe ſole aim 
Ms was to dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter, and rapid I 


flow.of words. He therefore took: another courſe, -and * 


"3 IM coployiog the turns and addreſs of irony, which he knew | 
05 how to apply with wonderful art and delicacy, he choſe 
8 to conceal, under the appearance of ſimplicity, and the af. | 
oo fectation of ignorance, all the beauty and great force of 
"% his genius. Nature, which had given him ſo fine a ſoul, 
of ſeemed to have formed his out · ſide expreſsly for ſupport- 
*Y ing the ironic chatacter. He was very. ugly, and, beſides 


ar that, + had ſomething very blackiſh and ſtupid in his phyſi- 
ognomy. The whole air of his perſon, which had nothing 
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8 but what was very common and very poor in it, perfectly 
d d correſponded with that of his countenance. 
bo, Wben h he happened into the company of ſome one of | 


uf the ſophiſts, he propoſed his doubts with a diffident and 
hey modeſt air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a plain manner, and 
* as if he had been incapable of expreſſing himſelf otherwiſe, 
A made uſe of trivial compariſons, and alluſions taken from 
the meaneſt employments. The ſophiſt heard him with a 


, | 
uld » Socrates in ironia diffi e longe omnibus lepore atque 
bi- 2 Ge. L. de Oat, 2. 370. Pq 
i Socratem et bar- 
2 F117 ws * 
vel '$ Socrates de ſe ipfe detrahens in diſputatione, plus tribuebat iis, 
dif. quos volebat refellere. Ita, cum aliud diceret atque ſeutiret, libenter 
flly uti ſolitus eſt illa diſſimulatione, quam Graeci uparuay vocant. Cic. 
ery . 9 

m quem nom Gorgiam) et caeteros ſophiſtas, ut 
AT e Platone intelligi poteſt, luſos videmus a Socrate. Is enim percon- 


tando atque interrogando elicere ſolebat eorum opiniones quibuſcum 
8 diſſerebat, ut ad ea, ii reſpondiſſent, ſi quid videretur, diceret, 
lo» Cie. de Finib. I. il, f. 3, "OR | * mn 
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ſcornſul attention, and inſtead of giving him a preciſe an- 
ſwer, fell into his common places, and talked a great deal 
without ſaying any thing to the purpoſe. Socrates, after 
having praiſed (not to enrage) his adverſary, iptreated him 
to adapt himſelf to his weakneſs, and to deſcend ſo low as 
him, by ſatisfying his queſtions in a few words; becauſe 
neither his wit nor memory were capable of comprebend- 
ing or retaining ſo many fine and exalted notions, and that 
all bis knowlege was confined to queſtion and anſwer, 
This paſſed in a numerous aſſembly, and the ſcientific 
perſon could not recede. When Socrates had once got him 
out of his intrenchment, by obliging him to anſwer his 
queſtions ſuccinQly, he carried him on from one to another 
to the moſt abſurd conſequences ; and after having reduced 
him either to contradict himſelf, or be ſilent, he complained, 
that the learned man would not vouchſafe to inſtru him. 
'The young people however perceived the incapacity of their 
maſter, and changed their admiration for him into contempt. 
Thus the name of /oph;/? became odious and ridiculous, 
Isis eaſy to judge, that men of the ſophiſt's character, 
of which I have now ſpoke, who were in high credit with 
the great, who lorded it amongſt the youth of Athens, and 
had been long celebrated for their wit and learning, could 
not be attacked with impunity; and the rather, becauſe they 
had been taken in the two moſt ſenkble points, their fame, 
and their intereſt, (a) Socrates, for having endeavoured to 
unmaſk their vices, and diſcredir their falſe eloquence, ex- 
perienced, from theſe corrupt and haughty men, all that 
could be feared or expected from the molt malignant envy, 
and the moſt TRY be gen —— it is now time 
to procee. : 
Stor. VI, Socrates is * of holding bad apimions in 
* regard to the gods, and of corrupting the Athenian 
" "youth. He defends himſelf n art or N He 
it Condemned to die. 
b) Se was accuſed a little before * fel year 
of the 95th Olympiad, ſoon after the expulſion 
(a) Plat, in Apolog. P. a3, (b) A. M. 3603, Aut. J. C. 4% 
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of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the ſixty · ninth year 
of his life; but the proſecution had been projected long be « 
fore, The oracle of Delphos, which had declared him the 
wiſelt of mankind ; the contempt into which he had brought 
the doctrine and morals of the ſophiſts of his time, who 
were then in high reputation; the liberty with which he 
attacked all vice; the ſingular attachment of his diſciples for 
his perſon and maxims ; had all concurred inalienating people 
againſt him, and had drawn abundance of envy upon him. 

(e) His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and per- 
ceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way for 
it at a diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in the dark, and 
by obſcure and ſecret methods. It is ſaid, that to ſound 
the people's diſpoſition in regard to Socrates, and to try 
whether it would ever be ſafe to cite him before the judges, 
they engaged Ariſtophanes to bring him into the theatre in 
a comedy, wherein the firſt ſeeds of the accuſation meditated 
againſt him were ſown. It is not certain-whether-Atiſto- 
phanes was ſuborned by Anytus, and the reſt of Socrates's 
enemies, to compoſe that ſatirical piece againſt him. It ĩs 
very likely, that the declared contempt of Socrates for all 
comedies in general, and for thoſe of Ariſtophanes in par- 
ticular, whilſt he profeſſed an extraordinary eſteem for the 
tragedies of Euripides, might be the poet's true motive for 
taking his revenge of the philoſopher. However it were, 
Ariſtophanes, to the diſgrace of poetry, lent his pen ro the 
malice of Socrates's enemies, or his own reſentment, and 


employed his whole genius and capacity to depretiate the 
beſt and moſt excellent man that ever the W 


produced. 
He compoſed a piece called — ede besde- 
troduced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and hoiſted 


up amidſt the air and clouds, from whence he veats max- 


ms; or rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtilties. A very aged 
debtor, who deſires to eſcape the cloſe purſuits of his erè - 
ditors, comes to him to be taught the art of tricking them 
at law; to prove by unanſwerable reaſons, that/he owes 


©) Flay . l. e. 23. Plat. in Applog. Socrat. p. 19. 
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them nothing; and, in 2 word, of a very bad to make a 
very good cauſe. But ſinding himſelf incapable of any im- 
provements from the ſublime leſſons of his new maſter, he 
brings his ſon to him in his ſtead. This young man, ſoon 
after, quits this learned ſchool, ſo well inſtructed, that, at 
their firſt meeting, he beats his father, and proves to him, 
by ſubtile but invincible arguments, that he has reaſon for 
treating him in that manner. In every ſcene where Socra- 
tes appears, the poet makes him utter a thouſand imperti- 
nencies, and as many impieties againſt the gods, and in 
particular againſt Jupiter; He makes him talk like a man 
of the greateſt vanity and opinion of himſelf, with an equal 
contempt for all others; who, out of a criminal curioſity, 
is for penetrating what paſſes in the heavens, and for diving 
into the abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of having always 
the means to make-injuſtice triumph; and who is not con- 
rented with keeping thoſe ſecrets for his own uſe, but 
teaches them to others, and thereby corrupts youth, All 
this is attended with a refined raillery, and a ſalt, which 
could not fail of pleaſing a people of fo quick and delicate a 
taſte as the Athenians, who were beſides naturally invidious 
to all tranſcendent merit. They were ſo much charmed 
with it, that without waiting the concluſion of the repre- 
ſentation, they ordered the name of Ariſtophanes to be ſet 
down above thoſe of all his competitors, 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be act - 
ed in the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee the co- 
medy, contrary to his cuſtom; for it was not common for 
him to go to thoſe aſſemblies, unleſs when ſome new tra- 
gedy of Euripides was to be performed, who was his in- 
timate friend, and whoſe. pieces he eſteemed upon account 
| of the ſolid principles of morality he took care to interſperſe 
| in them. It was however obſerved, that he had not patience 
| to wait the concluſion of one of them, wherein the actor 
had begun with a dangerous maxim, and went out imme 
diately, without conſidering the injury his withdrawing 
might do his friend's reputation, He never went to come- 
dies, unleſs when Alcibiades and Critias forced him thither 
againſt his will, offended at the unbounded licence which 
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reigned in them, and incapable of ſeeing the reputation of 
his fellow-citizens publicly torn in pieces. He was preſent 
at this without the leaſt emotion, and without expreſſing 
any diſcontent; and ſome ſtrangers being in pain to know 
who the Socrates (d) intended by the play was, he roſe up 
from his ſeat, and ſhewed himſelf during the whole repre- 
ſentation, He told thoſe who were near him, and were 
amazed at his indifference and patience, that he imagined 
himſelf at a great entertainment, where he was agreeabl 
laughed at, and that it was neceſſary to let raillery 

There is no appearance, as I have already obſerved, that 


Aude dane though he was not Socrates 's friend, had en- 


tered into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, and had any 
thought of occaſion ag his deſtruction. It is more probable, 
that a poet, who diverted the public at the expenoe of the 
principal magiſtrates and molt celebrated generals, was alſo 
willing to make them laugh at the expence of a philoſopher, 
All the guilt was on the fide of thoſe who envied him, and 
his enemies, who were in hopes of making great uſe of 
the repreſentation of this comedy againſt him. —_— 
tifice was indeed and conceived with ſkill, - 
— — — | 
bad, weak, or ambiguous fides. That view of him is fol- 
lowed with ridicule: ridicule accuſtoms people tothe con- 
tempt of his perſon, and contempt proceeds to injuſtice. 
For the world are naturally bold in infujting, abufing, and 
injuring a man, when once be becomes che ob hett of their 
general contempt. 

Theſe were the fir blows ſtruck at him, and ſerved as 
an aſſay and trial of the great affair meditated againſt him. 
It lay dormant a long while, and did not break out in 
twenty years afterwards. The troubles of the republic 
might well occaſion that long delay. For it was in that 
interval the enterprize againſt Sicily happened, the event 
of which was ſo unfortunate, that Athens was beſieged 
and taken by Lyſander, who changed its form of govern» 
ment, and eſtabliſhed” the thirty tyrants, that were not 
expelled till a very ſmall time before the affair we ſpeak of. 


(4) Plat. de edu. Lider, p. 10 
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e) W and entered 2 
2 His accuſation conſiſted 


of two heads. The ſirſt was, That he did not admit the 


gods acknowleged by the republic, and introduced new 
divinities: the ſecond, That he corrupted the youth of 
Athens: and concluded with inferring, that ſentence of 
death ought to paſs againſt him. 

i Never had accuſation ſo little probability, pretext, or 
Foundation as this. It was now forty years, that Socrates 
had made it his profeſſion to inſtruct the Athenian youth. 
He had advanced no opinions in ſecret, and in the dark. 
His leſſons were given publicly, and in the view of great 
numbers of auditors. He had always obſerved the ſame 
conduct, and taught the ſame principles. What then could 
be Melitus's-motive for this accuſation, after: ſuch a length 
of time? How. came his zeal for the public good, after 
„ 


on a ſudden, and become ſo violent? Is it pardonable, for 


ſo warm and worthy a citizen as Melitus would appear, to 
have continued mute and inactive, whilſt any one corrupt · 


ed the whole youth of the city, by inſtilling ſeditious 
maxims into them, and by inſpiring them with a diſguſt 


and contempt for the eſtabliſhed government? For he, who 
does not prevent an evil, when it is in his power, is equally 


criminal with him that commits it. (f) Libanius ſpeaks 


thus in a declamation of his called Th apology of Socrates. 
But, continues he, though Melitus, whether out of diſtrac- 


tion, indifference, or real avocation of his affairs, never 


thought for fo many years of entering ar accuſation.againſ 
Socrates; how came it to paſs, that in a city like Athens, 
which abounded with wiſe magiſtrates, and, what-is more, 
with bold informers, ſo public a conſpiracy as that imputed 
to Socrates, ſhould eſcape the eyes of thoſe, whom either 
the love of their country, or invidious malignity, render 
fo vigilant and attentive ? Nothing was ever leſs feaſible, 
or more void of all probability. , 


Ig) As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends of | 


(e) A. M. 3603. Ant. C. J. 401. (f Liban. un * 
5. 645-648. (g) Cic. I. i. de Orat. n. 231, 233. 
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Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt able 
orator of his time, brought him an elaborate diſcourſe of 
; wherein he had ſet forth the reaſons and 
Mares of Socrates in all — —— 
whole with tender and pathetic ſtrokes, (h) capable of mov · 
ing the moſt obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleaſure, 
and approved it very much : but as it was more conformable 
to the rules of rhetoric than the ſentiments and fortitude of 
a philoſopher, he told him frankly, that it did not ſuit him. 
Upon which Lybias, having aſked how it was poſlible to b 
well done, and at the ſame time not ſuit him ? in'the ſame 
manner, ſaid he, (uſing, according to his cuſtom, a vulgat 
compariſon), that an excellent workman might bring me 
magnificent appare}, or ſhoes embroidered with gold, to 
which nothing would be wanting on his part, b in 
however would not fit me. He perſiſted therefore inflexibly 
in the refolution, not to demean himſelf by beggiog ſuf- 
frages, iche low abje& manner common at that time. HE 
employed neither artifice, nor the glitter of eloquence. He 
had no recourſe either to ſolicitation or intreaty. He brought 
neither his wife nor children to incline the judges in his 
favour by their ſighs and tears. Neverthelefs, * though he 
firmly refuſed to inake ufe of any voice but his own in his | 
defence, and to appear before his judges in the fabmiſfive 
poſture of a ſuppliant, he did not behave in that manner 
out of pride, or contempt of the tribunal. It was from a 
noble and intrepid aſſurance, refuking from! greatneſs | 
ſoul, and thę conſciouſneſs of his truth and innocence, $a 
that his defence had nothing timerous or weak in it. 0 


diſcourſe was bold, manly, generous, without paſſion, wi 

out emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philoſopher, with 
no other ornament but that of truth, and brighrened univers 
ſally with the character and language of innocence; Plato, 
who was preſent, tranſcribed it afterwards; and, without any 
additions, coutpeled H it the work which he calls The 

(h) Quint. I. xi, c. x. | . 
„ et talibus adduCtus Socrates, nec patromam 
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Apology of Socrates, one of the molt conſummate maſters 
pieces of antiquity, I ſhall here make an extract from it. 

(i) Upon the day aſſigned, the proceedings commenged 
in the uſual forms: the parties appeared before the judges, 
and Melitus ſpoke. The works dic cauſe, "and the leſs pro- 
vided. it was with proofs, — n0097 19" far 
dreſs and art to cover its weakneſs, He omitted nothing 
that might render the adverſe party odious; and, inſtead 
of reaſons, which could not but fail him, he ſubſtituted 
the delufive ſhine of a lively and pompous eloquence. So- 
grates, in obſerving that he could not tell what impreſſi- 
da the diſcourſe of his accuſers might make upon the judg- 
es, owns, that for bis part, he ſcarce knew himſelf, they 
had given ſuch artful colouring and likelihood to their ar- 
guments, though there was not the leaſt word of truth in 
all they had advanced. 

3 (k) I have already faid, that their accuſation conſiſted 
two heads. The firſt regards religion. Socrates in- 


-heayens, and in the bowels of the earth. He denies the 
adored by his country. He endeayours to introduce 
new worſhip ; and, if he, may be believed, an unknown 

Tod inſpires bin in all his cem eee 

heves there are no gods. 

. een e gprematent 
the ſtate, Socrates corrupts the youth, by inſtilling 
ſentiments concerning the Divinity into them, by reach- 

ing them a contempt of the laws, and the order eſtabliſh- 


ed in the republic; by declaring openly againſt the choice 

of the magiſtrates by. * lot ; by exclaiming againſt the pub- 
ke aſſemblies, where he is never ſeen to appear; by teach- 
ing the art of making the worlt of cauſes good; by at- 


.) Plat. in A 
ws) Plat, in Apolog. p. 24» 

®*-Socrates in reality did not approve this mannerof eleCting the ma- 
oiſtrates. He obferved, that when a pilot, a muſician, or an architect 
is wanted, no body is willing to take him at a venture; though the 
Kult; of thoſe people are far from hd oi me » ot 
thoſe errors which are committed in the md Ko 
Xenoph. memorab. L d. 5. 713. 
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SOCRATES abridged. 203 
taching the youth to himſelf, out of a fpirit of pride and 
ambition, under the pretence of inſtructing them; and by 
proving to children, that they may abuſe their parents with 
impunity. - He glories in a pretended oracle, and believes 
himſelf the wiſeſt of mankind.. He taxes all others with 
folly, and condemns without reſerve all their maxims and 
actions; conſtituting himſelf, by his own authority, the 


general cehſor and reformer of the tate. Notwithſtanding 


which, the effects of his leſſons may be ſeen in the perſons 
of Critias and Alcibiades, -his moſt intimate friends, who 
have done great miſchiefs to their country, and have been 
the moſt wicked of citizens,,and the moſt abandoned of men. 
This concluded with recommending to the judges, to 
be very much upon their guard againſt the dazzling elo- 
quence of Socrates, and to ſuſpect extremely, the inſinu- 
ating and artificial turns n which he . W.. 
to deceive them. 

(1) Socrates began his An with this W and de- 
clared that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his cuſtom 
to talk in his common converſation, — with 
much ſimplicity, and no art. 

(m) He then proceeds to particulars. Vpon — 
dation eas it be alleged, that he does not acknowlege the 
gods of the republic; he, who has been often ſeen to ſa- 
crifice in his own hoaſe, and in the temples? Can it be 
doubted whether he uſes divination-or not, whilſt it is 
made a crime in him to report, that he received counſels 
from a certain divinity; and thence concluded, that he aims 


at introducing new. deities? But in this he innovates 
nothing more than others, who, putting their faith in di- 
vination, obſerve the flight of birds, conſult the intraiis of 


victims, and remark even words and accidental encounters: 
different means, which the gods employ to give mankind a 
foreknowlege of the future. Old or new, it is ſtill evident, 
that Socrates acknowleges di vinities, by the confeſhon of 
even Melitus himſelf, who, in his information, avers, that 
he believes daemons, that is to ſay, ſubaltern ſpirits, the 
offspring of the gods. Now every man who believes the 


offspring of the gods, believes the gods. 


(!) Plat. p. 15. (m) Ib. p- 27.; Xenoph. p. 703. 
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(n) As to what relates to the impious inquiries into na · 
tural things imputed to him; without deſpiſing or condem- 
ning thoſe who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of Phyſics, 
he declarcs, that, as for him, he had entirely devoted him- 
ſelf to what concerns moral virtue, the conduct of life, and 
the rules of government, as to a knowlege infigitely more 
uſeful than any other; and he calls upon all thoſe who 
have been his hearers, te come forth and beke him, if he 
does not ſay what is true. 

« > amiatonlel of nnapiing the: youts, and of inſtil- 
ling dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the 
worſhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You 
know, Athenians, that I never made it my profeſſion to 
teach; nor can envy, however violent againſt me, reproach 
me with having ever ſold my inſtructions. 1 have an un- 
deniable evidence ſor me in this reſpect, which is my po- 
verty. Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts 
either to the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure 
to queſtion or anſwer me, I lend myſelf to every one who 
4s deſirous of becoming virtuous; and if, amongſt thoſe 
who hear me, there are any that prove either good or bad, 
neither the virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, 
to which I have not contributed, are to be aſcribed to me. 
-My whole employment is, to perſuade the young and old 
againſt too much love for the body, for riches, and all o- 
ther precarious things, of whatſoever nature they be, and 
againſt too little regard for the ſoul, which ought-to be 
the object of their affection: for I inceſſantly urge to you, 
| that virtue does not proceed from riches, but, on the con. 
trary, riches from virtue; and that all the other goods of 
human life, „ pale ar plgig ence e ave © 
the ſame principle. 8 

rr I con- 
feſs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve to be pu- 
niſhed. If what I fay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to con 
vict me of my falſehood. I ſee here a great number of 
my diſciples : they have only to appear, But perhaps the 


reſerve and conſideration for 2 maſter who has inſtructed 


n Ibid. . 730, 
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leaſt, their fathers, brothers, and uncles cannot, as 
relations and good citizens, diſpenſe with their not ſtand- 
ing forth to demand vengeance againſt the corrupter of 

— 6 brothers, and nephews. But theſe are the per- 
ſons who take upon them my defence, and intereſt an. 
ſelves in the ſucceſs of my cauſe. 

(o) Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athenians 
but I can veither repent. nor change my conduct. 1 
not abandon or ſuſpend a function, which God himſelf has 
impoſed on me. Now, he has charged me with the care of in- 
ſtructing my fellow · citizens. If after having faithfully kept 
all the poſts, wherein I was placed byour generals at Potidaea, 
Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death ſhould at this time 
make me abandon that in which the divine providence has 
placed me, by commanding me to paſs my life in the ſtudy 
of philoſopby, for the inſtruction of myſelf and others 
this would be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and make 
me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, as 
an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should 
you reſolve to acquit me forthe future, I ſhould not be» 
{itate to make anſwer: Athenians, I honour and love you; 
but I ſhall chuſe rather to * obey God than you, and to my 
lateſt breath ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe 
toexhort andreprove you according to my cuſtom, by telling 
each of you when you come in my way, My þ goed ſric 
and citizen of the moſt famous city in the world for aui 
dom and valour, are you not aſhamed to have no other 
thoughts than that of amaſſing wealth, and of acquiring 
glory, credit, and dignities, whil/t can _negled the trea- 
ſures of prudence, truth, and wiſdom, and take no pains 
— 5-0 your ſoul az good and perfed as it is capable 

being 

0 10 K meanbeſi 
of ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my advice to every 

- (6) Plat. p. 28. 29, — P+ 31. | 
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country. I think I have ſufficiently proved my courage and 
fortitude, both in the field, where I have born arms with 
you, and in the ſenate, when I alone oppoſed the unjuſt 
ſentence you pronounced againft the ten captains, who 
had not taken up, and interred the bodies of thoſe who 
were killed or drowned in the Tea-fight near the ifland 
Arginuſae; and when, upon more than one occaſion, 1 
oppoſed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants, 
What is it then that has prevented me from appearing in 
your aſſemblies? It is that daemon, that voice divine, 
which you have ſo often heard me mention, and Melitus 
has taken ſo much pains to ridicule. That ſpirit has at- 
tached itſelf to me from my infancy : it is a voice, which 
I never hear, but when it would prevent me from perſiſt- 
ing in ſomething I have reſolved, for it never exhorts me 
to ———— any thing. It is the ſame being, that has al- 
ys oppoſed me, when 1 would have inte rmeddled in 
Ne ais of the republic; and that with the greateſt rea · 
ſon ; for 1 ſhould have been amongſt the dead long ago, 
had I been concerned in the meaſures of the ſtate, with- 
out effecting any thing to the advantage of myſelf, or our 
country. Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak my 
thoughts without diſguiſe, and with truth and freedom. 
Every man who would generoufly oppoſe a whole people, 
either amongſt us or elſewhere, and who inflexibly applics 
himſelf to prevent the violation of the laws and the practice 
of iniquity in a government, will never do ſo long with im- 
punity. It is abſolutely neceſſary for him, who would con- 


tend for juſtice, if he has any thoughts of living, to re- 


main in a private ſtation, and never to hare any n 


public affairs. 

© «© (q) For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the ns- 
ger I now am, I do not imitate” the behaviour of thoſe, 
who, upon leſs emergencies, have implored and ſuppli- 
cated their judges with tears, and have brought forth 
their children, relations, and friends, it is vot through 


(4) Flat. p. 34, 35. 


one in private, and for having always avoided to be 
Preſent in your aſſemblies, to give my counſels 'to my 
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pride and obſtinacy, or any, contempt for you, but ſolely 
for your honour, and for that of the whole city. You 
ſhould know, that there are among(t our citizens thoſe 
ho do. not regard death as an evil, and who give that name 
only to injuſtice and infamy. At my age, and with the re- 


| puratign, true or falſe, which I have, would it be conſiſt- 


ent for me, after all the leſſons I have given upon the con- 
tempt of death, to be afraid of it myſelf, and to belie in 
my laſt action all the principles and ſentiments of my palt life? 
% But, without ſpeaking of my fame, which 1 ſhould 
extremely injure by ſuch a conduct, 1 do not think it al- 
lowable to intreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by ſupplica- 
tions: be ought to be perſuaded and convinced. The 
judge doe not lit upon the bench to ak a fayour by violat- 
ing 4 7 laws, but ta do juſtice in conforming to them. He 
does not ſwear to discharge with impunity whom he pleaſes; 
but to do juſtice where it is due. We ought not therefore 
to accuſtom you to perjury, nor you to ſuffer yourſelves 
to be accuſtomed to ĩt ; for, in ſo doing, both the one and 
the other of us equally Ic IO FE Pots and both 
00 not. therefore expe Jon, me, Athenians, that 
Lſhopld have recourſe amongſt you to means which I believe 


neither honeſt nor, lawful ; eſpecially upon this occaſion, 


wherein I am accuſed ofimpiety by Melitus. For if I ſhould. 
influence you by my, prayers, and thereby induce, you to 
violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evident, that 
1 teach you not to believe in the gods; and even in defend- 

iog and juſtifying myſelf, ſhould furniſh my adverſaries 


with arms againſt me, and proye that I believe no Divinity. 


But, I am very far from ſuch bad thoughts. I am more con- 
vinced of the exiſtence of God than my accuſers, and ſo con- 


vinced, that I abandon myſelf to God and you, that you may 


judge of me as you ſhall deem beſt for yourſelves and me.” 
Socrates o pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm and in- 
trepid tone, His air, his action, his viſage expreſſed no- 


e Socrates ita in judicio ſe ipſe dixit, ut non ſupplex aut 
den £3 agile n mins dau fe — Gio i, de 


-Orat. n. 231. 
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thing of the accuſed » he ſeemed the maſter of his judges, 


from the aſſurance and greatneſs of ſoul with which he ſpoke, 
without however loſing any thing of the modeſty natural 
to him. So noble and majeſtic a deportment, diſpleaſed 
and gave offence. It is common for * judges, - who look 
upon themſelves as the abſolute diſpenſers of life or death 
to ſuch as are before them, to expect, out of a ſecret ten 
dency of mind, that they ſhould appear in their preſence 


with humble ſubmiſſion, and reſpectful awe ; an homage 


which they think due to their ſupreme aothotity.” © 
This was what happened now. Melitus, however, had 
not at firſt the fifth part of the voices, We have reaſon to 
fuppoſe, that the judges aſſembled "hpon this 'occaſion, 
might amount to five hundred, without reckohing the pre- 
fident. © The law condemned the accuſer to pay a fine of 
a thouſand drachmas , + if he had not the fifth part of the 
ſuffrages. This law had been wiſely eſtabliſned to check 
the boldneſs and impudence of calumniators. Melitus had 
been obliged to pay this five, if Apytus and Lycon had 
not joined him, and preſented themfelves alſo as the ac- 
cuſers of Socrates, Their credit drew. over a ꝑreat number 
'of voices, and there were two hundred-and fourſcore a- 
-gainſt Socrates, and, in conſequence, only two hundred and 
twenty for him. He wanted no more than thirty - ne { to 
have been acquitted ; for he would then haye had two hun- 
dred and fiſty-one, which would have been the majority. 
By this firſt ſentence the judges only declared Socrates 
guilty, without decreeing him any 4 penalty. For when 
the Jaw did not determine the puniſhment, and when 2 
crime againſt the ſtate was not in queſtion, (in which man- 


ner 1 conceive Cicero's term, raus capitalis, may be un. 


. Odit judex fere litigantis ſecuritatem; 2 
tacitus reverentiam poſtulat. Quint. L w. c. 1. 
oo livres. © 
| f The text varies in Plato; it ſays, thirty- Fug or thirty whence 
_ it is probably defective. 

+ Primis ſententiis ſtatuebant tantum judices damnarent an abſal- 
verent. brat autem Athenis, reo damnato, fi fraus capitalis non eſt, 
. quaſi peenae ac ſlimatio. Ex ſententia, cum judicibus daretur,iviterrogr* 

batur reus, quam quaſi acſiimationem commeruiſſe ſe maaime conb- 
teretur, Cic, I. i, de Orat, n. 331, 232. Vi ,avyY 
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derſtood), the perſon found guilty. had a right to chuſe the 
penalty he thought he deſerved. Upon his anſwer the 
judges deliberated. a ſecand time, and aftgrwards paſſed 
their final ſentence. Socrates was informed, that he might 

demand an abatement of penalty, and change the condem · 
nation of death, into baniſhment, impriſonment, or a ſine. 
He replied generouſly, that he would chuſe neither of thoſe 
puniſhments, becauſe that would be to acknowlege himſelf 
uiley.” * Athenians,” faid he, ** to keep you no longer in 
rene, as you oblige me to ſentence myſelf according t 
what I deſerve, I condemn myſelf for having paſſed my 
life in inſtructing yourſelves and your children; for having 
neglected with that view my domeſtic affairs, and all nl 


lic employments and dignities; for having devoted my 
entirely to the ſervice of my country, Ang inceſl- 
antly to render my fellow citizens virtuous: 
myſelf, I ſay, to be maintained i in the prytaneum at the 
expence of the republic for the reſt of my life,” *; This 
laſt anſwer ſo * much offended the judges, that they can: 
demned him to 3 puniſhment very much 
in uſe amongſt them. | ur 
.(&) This ſentence did not | ſhake th the conſtaocy of Socra 
tes in the leaſt. I am going.“ ſaid he, atreing hn» 
ſelf to his judges with a noble tranhuillity, < eto ſuffer death 
by your order, to which nature had condemned me 
the firſt moment of my birth; but my accuſers will ſu 
no leſs from. infamy and injuſtice by the decrees of truth. 
Did you expect from me, that, to extricate myſelf out of 
your hands; I ſhould have employed. e to * cuſs 
(r) Plat. p. 39. | 
Ilt appears in Plato, that, n Peter 2 
doubt to remove from him all imputation of pride and contumaey, mo- 
deſtly offered to pay a fine proportionate to his indigence; thatis to ſay, 
one mina (fifty livres); and that, at the inſlancesof hs friends who 
bound for him, he roſe in his offer to — Plat. in 
Apolog. Socrat. p. 38. But Xenophon ſitively a the contrary, 
p- 705. This — be reconci een _ 
Socrates refuſed at — offer, and that he ſuffered h 
ſelf at length to be overcome, ——— ofhis friends 
dus reſponſo ſic judices exarſerunt, ut capitis hominem inno- 
oentiſſimum condemnarent. — 4 u pt 
2 : 
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tom, gantry and pathetic expreſſions, and the timorous 
and creeping behaviour of a fuppliant ?* but in trials, as 
well as war, an honeſt man'vught not to uſe all fofts 'of 
means for the prefervation of his life. It is equally diſho- 
nourable, both in the one and the other, to ranſom it only 
by prayers, and tears, and all thoſe other abject methods, 
you ſee every day practiſed by people in my preſeiit e con· 
dition. 

Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſciples, 
having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for his dying 
innocent: What, replied he with a  fraile, would [you have 
had me die guilty ? vhs 

(s) Plutarch, to ſhew, that oy: our weakeſt part, the 
body, is in the power of man, but that there is another 
iofinitely more noble part of us entirely ſuperior to their 
threats,” and ĩnacceſfible to their inflitions, cites theſe ad- 
mirable words of Socrates, which are more applicable to 
his judges than bis accafers':  Anytur and Melitus may kill 
me, bat they cannot hurt me : as if he had ſaid in the lan - 
guage of the Pagans, Fortune may deprive me of my goods, 
my health, and my life; but I have a treaſure within me, 
of which no violence can deprive me; 1 mean virtue, in- 
nocence, fortitude, and greatneſs of mind. | 

This great man *, fully convinced of the principle he 
had fo often inculcated to his diſciples, that guilt is the 
only evil a wiſe man ought to fear, choſe rather to be de- 
prived of ſome years, which he might have to live, than 
to forfeit in an inſtant the glory of his whole paſt Ife, in 
diſhonouring himſelf for everby the ſhameful behaviour he 
was adviſed to obſerve with his judges. Seeing that his 
own times had but a light knowlege of him, he referred 
himſelf from it to the judgment of poſterity, and by the 
generous ſacrifice of a very advanced life, acquired and 
aſſured to himſelf the eſteem and admiration of = ſuc- 
ceeding ages. {any e 

) Plat. de Anim. Tranquil. "WOE i. Pe 
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quod practeriſſet : et quando ab temporis parum intel li os 
batur, poſterorum ſe-judiciis reſervavit, ———— 
fenectutis aevum ſeculorum omnium conſecutus. Nur. I. i. e. a 
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n 
tes, with the ſame intrepid aſpect with which he had 
held the tyrants in awe, weat forward towards the priſon ;; 
which loſt that name, ſays Seneca, when he entered it, — 
became the reſidence of virtue and probity. His friends 
followed him thither, and continued to viſit him during 
thirty days, which paſſed between his condemnation and 
death, The cauſe of that long delay was, the Athenians 
ſent-eyery year a ſhip to the iſle of Delos, to offer certain 
ſacrifices; and it was prohibited to put any perſon to death 
in the city, from the time the prieſt of Apollo had crown- 
ed the poop of this veſſel, as a ſignal of its departure, till 
the ſame veſſel ſhoaldretura. So that ſentence having paſſed 
upon Socrates the day after that ceremony began, it was 
neceſſary to defer the execution of it for thirty als, du - 
ring the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had ſufficient apportaaity to 
preſent itſelf before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put 
his conſtancy to the proof, not only by the ſevere rigor of 
2 dungeon, and the irons upon his legs, but by the conti · 
nual proſpect and cruel expectation of an event of which 
nature is always abhorrent. (t) In this ſad condition he did 
not ceaſe to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, which 
bis friends had always admired in him. He entertained them 
with the ſame temper he had always expreſſed; and Crito 
obſerves, that, the evening before his death, he ſlept as 
. as at any other time. He ne an hymn 

(t) Plat. in Criton. : 
+ Socrates ecdem id vuleu, 2 fſolus trigints 
in ordinem redegerat, carcerem intravit, ignominiam ipſi loco ine 


turus. . eerter ja quo Socrates erat. 
in Conſol. ad Helvert: e. 7 
Socrates eareerem intrando purgavit, omniquehoneſtiorem. ug 
reddidit, Id. — 2 . 
T 3 
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in honour of Apollo and Diana, Ne of Aop's 
fables into verſe, 

The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was to 
arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be follow- 
ed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came 
to him carly in the morning, to let him know that bad 
news, and, at the fame time, that it depended only upon 
himſelf to quit the priſon; that the jailor was gained; that 
he would find the doors open, and offered him a ſafe retreat in 
Tbeſſaly. Socrates laughed at this propoſal, and aſked him, 
Mpetber he knew any place out of Attica ubere people diduot 
die? Crito urged the thing very ſeriouſly; and preſſed him to 
rake the advantage of fo precious an opportunity, adding ar- 
guments upon arguments to induce his confent, and to en- 
gage him to reſolve upon his eſcape, ' Without mentioning 
the inconſolable grief he ſhould ſuffer for the death of ſuch 
a friend, how ſhould he ſupport the reproaches of an infi- 
nity of people, who would Believe that it was in his power 
to have ſaved him, but that he would nor ſacrifice'a ſmall 
part of his wealth for that purpoſe ?. Can the people ever 
be perſuaded that fo wife a man as Socrates would not quit 
his priſon, when he might do it with all poſſible ſecurity ? 
Perhaps he might fear to expoſe his friends, or to occaſion 
the loſs of their fortunes, or even of their lives or liberty, 
Dught there to be any thing more dear and precious to 
them than the preſervation of Socrates ?. Even ſtrangers 
themſelves diſpute that honour with them: many of whom 
have come expreſsly with conſiderable ſums of money to 
purchaſe his eſcape;' and declare, that they ſhould think 
themſelves highly honoured to receive him/amongſt them, 
and to ſupply him abundantiy with all he ſhould have oc- 
caſion for, Ought he to'abandon himſelf to enemies, who 
Have occaſioned his ö and can he 
thiok it allowable to betray his own cauſe? Is it not eſ- 
ſential to his goodneſs and juſtice, to ſpare his fellow-ci- 
tizens the guilt of innocent blood 3 But if all theſe motixes 
cannot alter him, and he is not concetned in regard to 
dimſelſ, can he be inſenſible to the intereſts of his children - 
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fn what a condition does he leave them? and can he for- 
get the father, to remember only the philoſopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praiſed 
his 'zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude; 'but before he could 
give into his opinion, was for examining whether it was 
juſt for him to depart out of priſon without the conſent of 
the Athenians. The queſtion therefore here is, to know 
whether a man condemned to die, though unjuſtly, can 
without a crime eſcape from juſtice and the laws. I do 
not know, whether even amongſt us, 'there are not many 
err GL 5 PIO 
queſtion, WY 2 1 2 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign to 
the ſubject, and comes immediately to the bottom of the 
affair. I ſhould' certainlyrejoice extremely, moſt dear 
Crito, that you could perſuade me to quit this place; but 
cannot reſolve to do ſo, without being firſt perſuaded. We 
ought not to be in pain upon what the people ſay, but for 
what the ſole judge' of all that is juſt or unjuſt ſhall pro- 
nounce upon us, and that alone is truth. All the conſide 
rations you have alleged, as to money, reputation, family, 
prove nothing, unleſs you ſhew me, that what you pro- 
poſe is juſt and lawful. It is a received and conſtant prin- 
ciple with us, That all injuſtice is ſhameful and fatal to 
him that commirs it, whatever men may ſay, or whate- 
ver good or evil may be conſequential of it. We have 
always reaſoned from this principle even to our lateſt days, 
and have never departed in the leaſt from it. Would it be 
poſſible, dear Crito, that at our age our moſt ſerious diſ- 
courſes ſhould reſemble thoſe of infants, who ſay Yes and 
N almoſt in the ſame breath, and have nothiog of fixed 
and determinate ? ”* At each propoſition he de 
anſwer and aſſent. 
Leet us therefore reſume our principles, tt 
to make uſe of them at this time. It has always been a 
maxim with us, That it is never allowable, upon any pre- 
tence whatſoeyer, to commit injuſtice, not even in regard 


to thoſe who injure us, nor to return evil for evil; and that 


when we have once engaged our word, we are bound tp 
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keep it ;aviolably; no intereſt being capable to diſpenſe 
with it. Now, if, at the time I ſhould be ready to make 
my eſcape, the laws and republic ſhould preſent themſelves 
in a body before me, what could I —— to the follow 
ing queſtions. which they might put to me? What are you 
going to do, Socrates? To fly from juſtice i in this manner, 
isit ought elſe but ruining entirely the laws and the repub- 
lie? Do you believe, chat a ſtate ſubſiſta, after juſtice, is 
not only no longer in force in it, but is eyen. corrupted, 
ſabverted, and trod under foot by particulars? But, ſay 
I, the republic has done me injuſtice, and bas ſentenced 
we wrongfully, Have you forgot, the laws would reply, 
that you are under an agreement with us to ſubmit your 
private judgment to the republic? You were at liberty, if 
our government and conſtitutions did not ſuit you, to re- 
tire and ſettle yourſelf elſewhere : but a reſidence of ſe- 
venty years in our city ſufficiently denotes, that our plan 
has not diſpleaſed you, and that you have complied with 
it from an entire knowlege and expexgence of it, and out 
of choice, In effect, you owe all you are, and all you 
poſſels, to it : birth, nurture, education, and eſtabliſhment ; 
for all theſe proceed from the tuition and protection of the 
republic. Do you believe yourſelf free to break through 
engagements with her, which you have confirmed by more 
than one oath ? Though ſhe ſhould intend to deſtroy you, 
can you render her evil for evil, and i injury for injury? 
Have you a right to act in that manner with your father 
and mother; and do you not know, that your country is 
more conſiderable, and more worthy of reſpect before God 
and man, than either father or mother, or all the relations 
in the world together; that your country is to be honoured 
and revered, to be complied with in her exceſſes, and to 
he treated with tenderneſs and kindneſs. even in her molt 
violent proceedings? in a word, that ſhe is either to be 
reclaimed by wiſe counſels and reſpe&ful remonſtrances, or 
to be obeyed 1 in her commands, and ſuffered without mur · 
muring in all ſhe ſhall decree ?. As for your children, So: 
crates, your friends will render them all the ſervices in their 
power; at leaſt the Divine Providence will not be wanting 
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to chem. Reſign yourſelf therefore to our reaſons, and 
take the counſel of thoſe who have given you birth, nur- 


ture, and education. Set not fo high a value upon your 


children, your life, or any thing in the world as juſtice; 
ſo ſhall it come to paſs, that when you appear before the 
tribunal'of Pluto, you will not be at a loſs to defend your- 
ſelf in the preſence of your judges. But if you demean your- 
ſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall continue your enemies as long you 
live, without ever affording you relaxation or repoſe; and 
when you are dead, our filters, the laws in the regions be- 
low, will be as little favourable to you; knowing that you 
have been guilty of _ your utmoſt endeavours to de- 
troy us,” 

Socrates obſerved to Co, that he ſeemed to have a 
perfect ſenſe of all he had ſaid, and that the force of his 
reaſons had made ſo ſtrong and irreſiſtible an im preſſion 


upon his mind, that they intirely ingroſſed him, and left 


him neither thoughts nor words to object. Crito agreeing 
in effect that he had nothing to reply, continued ſilent, and 
withdrew from his friend,” f 
(u) At length the fatal ſhip returned to Athens, which 
was in a manner the ſignal for the death of Socrates. The 
next day all his friends except Plato, who was lick, repaired 
to the priſon early in the morning. The jailor defired them 
to wait a little, becauſe the eleven magiſtates (who had the 
direction of the priſons) were at that time ſignifying to the 
priſoner, that he was to die the fame day. Preſently after 
they entered, and found Socrates, whoſe * chains had been 
taken off, ſitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one of his 
children in her arms. As ſoon as ſhe perceived them, ſet- 
ting up great cries, ſobbing, and tearing her face and har, 
ſhe made the prifon reſound with her complaints, Oh my 
dear Socrates, your friends are come to ſee you this day 
for the laſt time! He deſired that ſhe might be taken a- 
wary and ſhe was immediately carried home, 


bre in Phaed. p. $9, &c. 

* Az Athens, as ſoon as ſentence was pronounced upon a criminal, 
5 was unbound, and conſidered as the victim of * whom it 
wi no longer lawful to keep in chains, a 
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Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, and 
diſcourſed with them with his uſual chearfulneſs and tran- 
- quillity. The ſubject of converſation was the mol} impor- 
tant and beſt adapted to the preſent conjuncture, that is 
to ſay, the immortality of the ſoul. What gaye occaſion 
to this diſcourſe, was a queſtion introduced in a manner by 
chance, Whether a true philoſopher ought not to defire and 
take pains to die ? This propoſition taken too literally im- 
plied an Opinion, that a philoſopher might kill himſelf. 
Socrates ſhews, that nothing is more unjuſt than this no- 


tion, and that man, appertaining to God, who formed and 


placed him with his own hand in the poſt he poſſeſſes, can- 
not abandon it without his permiſhon, nor depart | from life 
without his order. What is it then that can induce a philo- 
ſopher to entertain this love for death? It can bo only the 
hope of that happineſs which he expects in another life ; and 
that hope can be founded only * . of the bs 
immortality. , 

Sacrates employed the laſt * of bis life in entertain- 
ing his friends upon this great and important ſubject; from 
which converſation, Plato's. admirable: dialogue, intitled, 
The Phaedon, is wholly taken. He explains to his friends 
all the arguments for believing the ſoul immortal, and re- 
futes all the objections againſt it, which are very near the 
ſame as are made at this day. This treatiſe. is t90 long 
for me to attempt an abſtract of i Ratios 

(x) Before he anſwers any of theſe objecdions, be de- 
plores a mis fortune common enough amongſt men, who, in 
conſequence of hearing ignorant perſons, that contradict and 
doubt every thing, diſpute, believe there is nothing certain. 
*« Is it not a great misfortune, dear Phaedon, that having 
reaſons which are true, certain, and very eaſy to be un- 
derſtood, there ſhould. however be thoſe in the world, who 
are not at all affected with them, from their having beard 
thoſe frivolous diſputes, wherein all things appear ſome- 
times true, and ſometimes falſe. Theſe unjuſt and unrea- 
ſonable men, inſtead of blaming themſelves for theſe doubts, 
or charging the narrowneſs of their ſenſe with then, 5 
(.) Phat, p. 90, 91. f 
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aſcribing the defect to the reaſons themſelves, proceed at 
length to a deteſtation of them; and believe themſelves 
mareknowing and judicious than all others, becauſe they 
imagine they are the only perſons who comprehend that 
there is nothing true or certain in the nature of things.” 
Socrates demonſtrates the injuſtice of this proceeding. 
He obſerves, that of two things equally uncertaio, it con- 
fiſts with wiſdom to chuſe that which is moſt advantage - 
ous with the leaſt hazard. If what I advance,” ſays 
he, upon the immortality of the ſoul proves true, it is 
good to believe it; and if after my death it proves falſe, 
I ſhall always have the advantage from it, to have been leſs 
ſenſible here of the evils which generally attend human 

ife.“ This reaſoning +. of Socrates, (which, we are 70 
ſuppoſe, can be only real and true in the mouth of a Chrif 
tian) is very remarkable. If what I ſay is true, I gain all 
things, whilſt I hazard very little; and if falſe, I loſe no- 
thing; on the contrary, I am ſtill a great gainer. 

, Socrates does not confine himſelf to the mere ſpecula- 
tion of this great truth, that the ſoul is immortal ; he draws 
uſeful and neceſſary concluſions from it for the conduct of 
life; in explaining what the hope of an happy eternity de- 
mands from man, that it be not fruſtrated, and that, inſtead 
of attaining the rewards prepared for the good, they do 
Not experience the puniſhments allotted for the wicked. 
The philoſopher here ſets forth theſe great truths, which 
a conſtant tradition, though very much obſcured by fiction 
and fable, had always preſerved amongſt the Pagans : The 
laſt judgment of the righteous and 'wicked; the eternal 
puniſhments to which great criminals are condemned; a 
place of peace and joy without end for the fouls that re- 
tain their purity, and innocence, or which, during this life, 
having expiated their offences by repentance and ſatisfac- 
tion; in an intermediate ſtate, in which they purify them- 
ſelves, for a certain time, from leſs conſiderable crimes, 
that have not been atoned for during this life, | 


+  +Monicur Paſcal has expatiated upon this reaſoning in his ſerenth 
urticle, and deduced from it a demonſtration ot infinite force. 
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(y) © My friends, there is ſtill one thing, which it is 

very juſt to believe : If the ſoul be immortal, it requires 
to be cultivated with attention, not only for what we call 
the time of life, but for that which is to follow, I mean 
eternity; and the leaſt neglect in this point may be attended 
with endleſs conſequences, If death were the final diſſo- 
lution of being, the wicked would be great gainers in it, 
by being delivered at once from their bodies, their ſouls, 
and their vices: but as the ſoul is immortal, it has no 
other means of being freed from its evils, nor any fafety 
for it but in becoming very good, and very wiſe ; for it 
carries nothing away with it, but its good or bad deeds, 
its virtues or vices, which are commonly the conſequence 
of the education it has received, and the cauſes of eternal 
happineſs or miſery. 
(2) W hen the dead are arrived the denden dees, 
of departed ſouls, whither their * daemon conducts them, 
they are all judged; Thoſe, who have paſſed their lives in 
a manner neither entirely critninal, nor abſolutely innocent, 
are ſent into a place, where they ſuffer pains: proportioned 
to their faults, till, being purged and cleanſed of their guilt, 

and afterwards reſtored to liberty, they receive che reward 
of the good actions they have done in the body. Thoſe 


who are judged to be incurable upon account of the great- 


neſs of their crimes, who from deliberate will have commit- 
ted ſacrileges and murders, and other ſuch great offences, 
the fatal deſtiny, that paſſes judgment upon them, hurls 
them into Tartarus, from whence they never depart. But 
thoſe who are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, but 
worthy of pardon; who have committed violences, in the 
tranſports of rage, againſt their father or mother, or have 
killed ſome one in a like emotion, and afterwards repent- 
ed, theſe ſuffer the ſame puniſhment,” and in the fame 
place with the laſt; but for a time only, till, by their 
prayers and ſupplications, they bave obtained CE N 
thoſe they have injured. 2756 7 


(Y) Plat. p. 10). (2) Ibid. p. 113, 114. 
bete Greek word, which ſynibes ſir, grain, and vi 
us, an 
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e But ſor thoſe x ho have paſſed through life with pecu- 
liar ſanity of manners, delivered from their baſe carthly- 
abodes as from @ priſon, they are received on high in a 
pure region, which they:inhabit; and as philoſophy has ſuf- + 
ſieiently purified them, they live * without their bodies 
through all eternity in a ſeries of joys and delights. it is 
not eaſy to deſcribe, and which, the ſhortneſs of my time 

will not permit me to explain more at large. f 

* What I have ſaid, will ſuffice, I conceive, to prove, 
that we ought to endeavour ſtrenuouſly, throughout our 
whole lives, to acquire virtue and wiſdom: for you ſee, 
how great a reward, and how high an hope is propoſed to 
us. And though the immortality of the ſoul were dubious, 
iaſtead of appearing a certainty as it does, every wiſe man 1 
ought to aſſure himſelf, that it is well worth his trouble to | 
riſk his belief of it in this manner, And indeed can there 
be a more glorious: hazard+? We ought to iochant our- 
ſelres with this bleſſed hope; for which reaſon 1 baus : 
lengthened this diſcourſe! ſo much. 

Cicero expreſſes theſe noble ſentiments of 8 with | 
bis uſual delicacy....+, AlmoR at the very moment that he 
held the deadly draught, in his hand, he talked in ſuch a 
manner, asſhewed: that he looked upon death not as @ - 
violence done to him, but as a means beſtowed, upon him 
of aſoending to heaven. He detlared, that upon departing 
out of this life, two ways are open to us; the one leads | 
to the place of eternal miſery, ſuch ſouls as have ſullied k 
themſelyes here below in ſhameful pleaſures and criminal f 

actions; the other conducts thoſe to the happy manſions 


he refurreQtion of the bod was unknown to the 'Pagans. 
+ Cum pene in manu jam erum il lud teneret poculum, locutus 
ia ed ut non n. 1 verum in coelum videretur aſcendere. 
Ita enim cenſebat, i diſſeruit: duas eſſe vias dupliceſque curſus 
Nase e ex edetinni.- Nam, qui ſe humanis vitiis con- 
taminaſſent, — totos libidinibus deckdiſtent, quibus coarQati velut 
2 Tag is devium quoddam iter 
22 ſecluſum a qui autem ſe integros caſtoſque ſer- 
ue e Aim cum e contagio, ſeſeque 
1 em e ue in cotporibus humans vitam im 
. 21. bis ad Med a L reac 
vich patere Cie. Tuſc. Quæſt. I 71 2 : 
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of the gods, who have retained their purity upon earth, 
and have led in human bodies a life almoſt divine. 

(a) When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito defired him 
to give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt inſtruRions in 
regard to his children, and other affairs, that by executing 


them, they might have the conſolation of doing him ſome 


pleaſure. ** I ſhall recommend-nothing to you this day,” 
replied Socrates, more than I have always done; which is, 
to take care of yourſelves. Von cannot do yourſelves a 
greater ſervice, nor do me and my family a greater plea- 
ſure,” Crito having aſked him afterwards, in what manner 
he thought fit to be buried: As you pleaſe, faid Socrates, 
* if you can lay hold of me, and I not eſcape out of your 
hands,” At the ſame time looking upon his friends with a 
ſmile: I can never perſuade Crito, that Socrates is he who 
converſes with you, and diſpoſes the ſeveral parts of his 
diſcourſe ;} for he always imagines; that I am what he is 
going to ſee dead in a little while. He confounds me with 
my carcaſe, and therefore aſles me how I would be interred.” 
In finiſhing theſe words he roſe up, and went to bathe him- 
felf in a chamber adjoining. - After he came out of the bath, 
his children were brought to him, (for he had three, two 
very little, and the other grown-up). He ſpoke to them for 
Fome time, gave his orders to the women who took care of 
them, and then diſmiſſed them. Being menen 
chamber, he laid him down upon his bet. 
The ſervant of the Eleven entered at the fame inflant, 
and having informed him, that the time for drinking the 


hemlock was come, (which was at ſun-ſet) the ſervant was 


fo much affected with ſorrow, that he turned his back, and 
fell a weeping. ** See,” ſaid Socrates, © the good heart of 
this man! Since my impriſonment he has often come to ſee 
me, and to converſe with me. He is more worthy than all 
his fellows, How heartily the poor man weeps 8 
This is a remarkable example, and might teach thoſe in 
an office of this kind, how they ought to behave to all pri- 
Toners, but more eſpecially. to perſons of merit, when they 


are ſo unhappy. to fall into their ln. rer 


(a) Plat. P · 115118. ** a — 9129 
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was brought. Socrates aſked what it was neceſſary for him 
to do, Nothing more, replied the ſervant, than as ſoon as 
you have drunk off the draught, to walk about till you find 
your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down upon your 
bed. He took the cup without any emotion or change in his 
colour or countenance, and regarding the man with a ſtea- 
dy and aſſured look, Well,” faid he, what ſay you of 
this drink; may one make a libation out of it?” Upon 
being told, that there was only enough for one doſe: Ar 
leaſt,” continued he, we may fay our prayers to the gods, 
as it is our duty; and implore them to make our exit from 
this world, and our laſt ſtage happy; which is what I moſt 
ardently beg of them.” After having ſpoke theſe words 
he kept ſilence for ſome time, and then drank off the whole 
draught, with an amazing tranquillity, and 4 feronity * 
aſpe& not to be expreſſed or conceived, 

Till then bis friends, with great — heniſchres, 


had refrained from tears, but after he had drank the po- 

tion, they were no longer their own maſters, and wept 
abundantly, Apollodorus, who had been in tears during 
almoſt the whole converſation, began then to raiſe great 


cries, and to lament with ſuch exceſſive grief, as pierced 
the hearts of all that were preſent. Socrates alone remained 


unmoved, and even reproved his friends, though with his 


uſual mildneſs and good - nature. What are you doing? 
ſaid he to them, I admire at you. Ah ! what is become of 
your virtue? Was it not for this I ſent 2 the women, 
that they might not fall into theſe weakneſſes? For I have 
always heard ſay, that we ought to die peaceably, and 
bleſſing the gods, Be at caſc, I beg you, and ſhew more 
conſtancy and reſolution. Thoſe words filled them with 
confuſion, and obliged them to reſtrain their tears, 

Ia the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and when 
he found his legs grow weary he laid down upon his back, 
as he had been directed. 

The poiſon then operated mote — more. When Socra- 
tes found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering his 
face, which had been covered, without doubt to prevent any 
ay from diſturbing him i 1 1 laſt moments, Crito, ſas 
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he, which were his laſt words, abe oe: @ oe t%%,ꝗN]¾ ti - 
Pius 3 diſebarge that vow far me, and pray don t forget 
it: ſoon after which he breathed. bis laſt. Ctito went to 
| his body, and cloſed his mouth and eyes. Such was the end 
of Socrates; in the-firſt year of the; g th Olympiad, and 
the ſeventieth of his age. Cicero * ſays, he could never 
read. the: deſcription of his death in Plato without tarts. 
Nlato and the reſt of Socrates 's diſciples, apptehending 
the rage of his accuſers was not ſatiated by chat victim, 

retired to Megara to the houſe of Euclid; where they ſtaid 
till the ſtorm blew over. Euripides — to reproach 
the Athenians with the horrible crime they had commit - 
ted, in condemning the beſt of men to die upon ſuch ſlight 
grounds, compoſed his tragedy, ealled Palamedes, in 
which, under the name of that hero, who was allo de- 
ſiroyed by a black calumniation, be deplored the misfor- 
tune of his friend. When the actor came to repeat this verſe, 


Tun doom the fuſteſs of the Greeks to periſh, 
the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in fo diſtinct an 
image of him, melted into tears, and a decree paſſed to 
Prohibit ſpeaking any more of him in public. Some believe 
Euripides was dead before Socrates, and reject this cir- 
cumſtance. 4 

However ĩt were, the people of Athens did not open 
their eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. Their 


Hatred being ſatisſied, their ptejudices expired, and time 


Raving given them opportunity for reflection, the noto- 
rious injuſtice of the ſentence appeared i in all its horrors, 

ing was heard throughout the city but diſcourſes in 
favour of Socrates.” The academy, the Lycaeum, private 
houſes, public walks, and market places, ſeemed ſtill to 
re-echo the ſound of his loud voice. Here, ſaid they, he 
formed our youth, and taught our children to, love their 
country; and to honour their parents. In tius place, he 
gave us his admirable leſſons, and fometimes made us ſea- 
fonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the pur- 
ſuit of virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded bim for ſoch 


. id dicam de Socrate,- cujus mon lcrymari foes Platonen 
e Deor. lib, vi. n. 12 2 
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important ſervices ? Athens was in univerſal mourning and 
conſternation, The ſchools were ſhut up, and all exerciſ- 
es ſuſpended. The accuſers were called to account for the 
innocent blood they had cauſed to be ſhed. Melitus was 
condemned to die, and the reſt baniſhed. Plutarch obſerves, 
chat all thoſe,” who had any ſhare in this black calumny, 
were in ſuch abomination amongſt the citizens, that no one 
would give them fire, anſwer them any queſtion, , nor go 
into the ſame bath with them ; and had the place cleanſed 
where they had bathed, leſt they ſhould be/pollited by 
touching it; which drove them into ſuch deſpair, that 
many of them killed themſelves. 

(b) The Athenians not contented with having vaniſhed 
his accuſers, cauſed a ſtatue of braſy to be eredted to him, 
of the workmanſhip of the celebrated Lyſippus, and placed 
it in one of the moſt conſpicuous parts of the city, Their 
reſpe& and gratitude roſe even to a religious veneratiou; 
they dedicated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi- 
god, which they called, Len ern, that is to ſay, 1he * 
pel of Socraten. 


sncr. VIII. Reſectiont upon the ſentence paſed wg 
Socrates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates himfelf. 


— — when, on the one ſide, 
we conſider the a—_———— 
Athens, as to what regards the worſhip of the gods, which 
van ſo high as to occaſion their condemning the moſt eminent 
perſons, upon the ſimple ſuſpicion of their failing in teſpect 
for them; and on the other, when we ſee the exceeding 
toleration, to call it no worſe, with which the ſame people 
hear comedies every day, in which all the gods are turn- 
ed into ridicule in a manner capable of inſpiring the high- 
eſt contempt for them. All Ariſtophanes's pieces abound 
with pleaſantries, or rather buffooneries, ofs bod; and 
if it is true, that this poet did not know what it was to 
ſpare the greateſt men of the republic, it may be ſaid alſo 
as juſtly, be was ſtill leſs favourable to the gods. | 
Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which 
the people of Athens not only heard without pain, but with 


(b) Diog. p. 116. U 3 
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fuch j joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they rewarded the 
poet with public honours, who diverted them ſo agreeably, 
What was there in Socrates, that came near this exceſhve 
licence: ? Never did any perſon of the pagan world ſpeak 
of the Divinity, or of the adoration due to him, in ſo pure, 
ſo noble, and ſo reſpectful a manner. He did not declare 
againſt the gods publicly; received and honoured by, a re- 
ligion more antient than the city, he only avoided imput- 
ing to them the crimes and infamous actions, which the po: 
pular credulity aſcribed to them, and which were only 
| Proper to depreciate.and. decry, them in the ſenſe, of the 
people, He did not blame the ſacrifices; feſtivals, nor the 
other ceremonies of religion; he only taught; that all that 
pomp: and outward ſhew could not be agreeable to the gods 
without uprightneſs of intention and purity, of heart. 
This wiſe, this illumined, this religious man, howe- 
ver, with all his vene ration and noble ſentiments 1 in regard 
to the Diyinity, is condemned as an impious perſqn, by 
the ſuffrages of almoſt an whole people, without his accul- 
ets being able to inſtance one ſingle avowed fad, or to 
produce any proof with the leaſt appearanee of probability. 
From whence could ſo evident, ſo univerſal, and ſo de- 
terminate a contradiction ariſe amongſt the Athenians ? A 


people, abounding in other reſpects with wit, taſte, | and 


krowlege, muſt, without doubt, have had their reaſons, at 
Jeaſt in appearance, for a conduct ſo:different,” and ſenti- 
ments ſo oppoſite, to their general character. May we not 
ſay, that the Athenians conſidered their gods in a double 
ligbt? They confined their real religion to the public, ſol- 
emn, and hereditary worſhip as they had received it-from 
their anceſtors, as it was eftabliſhed by the laws of. the 
Hate; had been practiſed from immemorial time, ald 
eſpecially confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offeriogs, and 
ſacriſices. It is bythis ſtandard they regulated their piety ; 
againſt which they could not ſaffer the leaſt attempt what 
ſoever. It was of this worſhip alone they were Jealous ; 
it was for theſe antient ceremonies they were ſuch ardere 
zealots 3 and they believed, though without foundation, 
that Socrates was an enemy to them. But there was a80s 
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ther kind of religion, founded upon fable, poetical fidi 
opular opinions, and foreign cuſtoms; for this they were 
ittle concerned, and abandoned it entirely to the poets, to 
the repreſentations of the theatre, and common converſatiort; 

(e) What groſſaeſs did they not attribute to Juno and 
venus No citizen would have been ſatisſied, that his wife 
or daughters ſhould have reſembled thoſe goddefſes; Timo- 
theus, the famous Muſician, having repreſented Diaua us 
pon the ſtage of Athens, tranſported: with folly, fury, and 
rage, one of the ſpectators conceived, he could not make a 
greater imprecation againſt him, than to wiſh; his daughter 
might become the, likeneſs. of that divinity.” It is better 
ſays Plutarch, to believe there are no gods, than to imagine 
them of this kind; open and declared impiety being leſs 
profane, if we may be allowed to ay is. + gum. er 
and abſurd a ſuperſtition,  - 

However it be, the ſentence of which we * related 
the circumſtances, will, through all ages, cover Athens 
with infamy and reproach that all the ſplendot of its glu · 
rious actions, for which it is otherwiſe; ſo juſtly renowned, 
can never obliterate; and ſhews, at the ſame time; what is to 
be expected from a people gentle, humane, and beneficent at 
bottom, (for ſuch the Arhenians really were), but warm, 
proud, haughty, inconſtant, uave ring with every wind, and 
every impreſſion; It is therefore with reaſqn, that their aſ> 
ſemblies haye been compared to a tempeſtuous ſea; as than 
element. like the people, though calm and peaceable of itſelf, 
is ſubject to be frequently agitated by a violence not its own, 

As to Socrates, it muſt be allowed, that the Pagan 
world never produced any thing fy great and perfect. When 
we obſerye to what an beight he carries the ſublimity 0 
his ſentiments, not only 1 in reſpec, to moral virtue, tem- 
perance, ſobriety, patience in adverſity, the love of pover- 
ty, and the forgiveneſs of wrongs ; but, what i is far more 
conſiderable, in regard to the Divinity, his unity, amnis 
potence, creation of the world, and providence in the. gas 
vernment of it; the immortality of the ſoul, its ultimate 
end and eternal deftiny; the rewards of the good, andthe 


(e) Plut. de ſuperſüt. p. 170, 


2 The HISTORY of 
iſhment of the wicked ; when we conſider this train of 
ſublime knowlege, we * our reaſon, whether it is a Pagan 
who thinks and ſpeaks in this manner, and can fcarce per- 
ſuade ourſelves, that from ſo dark and obſcure a fund as 
| paganiſm, army ſhine forth wy” "Ag N ey glotious 
It is true, his peputicien was not without alloy, and it 
bas been affirmed, that the purity of his manners did not 
anſwer thoſe of his ſentiments. (d) This queſtion has been 
diſcuſſed amongſt the learned, but my plan will not admit 
me to treat it in its extent. The reader may ſee Abbe 
Fraguier's diſſertation in defence of Socrates againſt the re- 
proaches made him upon account of his conduct. The 


negative argument he makes uſe of in his juſtification, ſeems | 


a verytrong one. He obſerves, that neither Ariſtophanes 
in his comedy of the Clouds, which is entirely againſt So- 
crates, nor his vile accuſers in his trial, have advanced 
one word that tends to impeach the purity of his manners: 
and it is not probable, that ſuch violent enemies as thoſe 
would have neglected one of the moſt likely methods to 
diſcredit him in the opinion of his judges, if there had 

deen any foundation or appearance for the uſe of it, 

1 confeſs, however, that certain principles of Plato his 
diſciple, held by him in common with his maſter, upon 
the nudity of the combatants in the public games, from 
which at the ſame time he did not exclude the fair fex 
and the behaviour of Socrates himſelf, who wreſtled naked 
man to man with Alcibiades, give us no great idea of that 
philoſopher's delicacy in point of modeſty and baſhfulneſs. 
(e) What ſhall we fay of his viſit to Theodota, a woman 
of Athens of indifferent reputation, only to affure himſelf 
with his own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was 
much talked of, and of the precepts he gave her, for the 
attraction of admirers, and the retaining them in her ſnares? 
Do ſuch leſſons conſiſt mach with a philoſopher ? 1 230 
over many other things in ſilence. 


6 
(a) Memoires de Pacademie des inſeript. tom, 4. — 
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Lam the leſs ſurptiged after this, that ſexetal of the far 
;thers have cenſured, him in regard. to puity of, A 
and that they have thought fir to, apply to him, as well 725 
to his diſciple, Plato, what, St. paul (f) lays. of the 
ſophers, that God, by a juſt judgment, has abandoned the 
to a reprobate ſenſe, and to the moſt ſhameful luſts, for 
their puniſhment; in that having clearly known there was 
but oge true God, they, had not honoured; him as they 


ought, by publicly avowing their belief; and were not a- 


ſhamed to aſſociate him with an ianumerable multitude af 
divinities, ridiculous and infamous evenia their own opinions. 
And ia this properly ſpeaking conſiſts the erime of S 
aer who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenia 
but gave occaſion for. his being juſtly condemned by the 
eternal truth. It had illuminated his ſoul with the moſt 


pure and ſablime lights, of which the Pagan world was ca- 
pable; for we are not ignorant, that all knowlege of God, 
even natural, cannot come but from himſelf alone. He 


held admirable principles with relation to the Diyinity, 5 


agreeably rallied the fables, upon which the ridiculous m 
* of his age were founded. He often ſpoke, and in 


molt exalted terms, of the exiſtence of one only God, 


3 inviſible, creator of the univerſe, ſupreme director 


and arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and rewarder 
of virtues : but he did not dare to give a public teſtimony 
of theſe great truths. He perfectly diſcerned the falſe and 
the ridiculous of the Pagao ſyſtem ;- and nevertheleſs, as 
Seneca ſays of the wile an, «ng lo himſelf, he obſeryed 


(f) Rom. 1. 17— 32. ah ; | 
| ® Quae omnia (ait Seneca) ſapiens. ſeryabit tanquam legibus juſſa, 
non Van diis grata 2 iſtam ignobilem deorum turbam, 
quam longo aevo longa ſuperſtitio congeſiit, fie, inquit, adorabimus, ut 
meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem, quam ad rem, pertinere 
ed iſte, quem philoſophia quaſi liberum fecerat, 2 quia illu- 


= g min erat, colebat quod reprehendebat, > quod arguebat, 


t adorabat-----e0 Limmabilins, quo flla, quae mendaciter 
ageret, ut eum populus veraciter agere exiſtimaret. $. 
1 ſt. de Civit. Dei. I. vi c. 10. 

* Eorum ſapientes, quos philoſophos vocant, ſcholas habeban tuiſſer- 


OO, Id. Lib. de Ver. W ä 
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exactly all the cuſtoms and ceremonies, not as agreeable 
x0 the gods, but as injoined by the laws. He acknowleged 
at bottom one only Divinity, and-worthipped with the peo- 
ple that multitude of infamous idols, which antient ſuper- 
ſtition had heaped up during a long ſucceſſian of ages. He 
held peculiar opinions in the ſchools, but followed the mul- 
titude in the temples. As a philoſopher, he deſpiſed and 
deteſted the idols in ſecret; as a citizen of Athens and a 
ſenator, he paid them in public the ſame adoration with o- 
thers : by ſo much the more to be condemned, fays St. 
Auguſtine, as that worſhip, which was only external and 
diſſembled, ſeemed r the effedt of fince- 
vity and conviction. 

And it cannot be ſaid, that Shcrateh altered his conduct 
at the end of his life, or that he then expreſſed a greater 
zeal for truth. In his defence before the people, he de- 
clared, that he had always received and honoured the ſame 
gods as the Athenians; and the laſt order he gave before he 
expired, was to facrifice in his name a cock to Xſculapius, 
Behold then this prince of the philoſophers, declared by 
the Delphic oracle rhe wiſeſt of mankind, who, notwith- 
"ſtanding his internal conviction of one only Divinity, dies 
in the boſom of idolatry, and with the profeſſion of ador- 
ing all the gods of the Pagan theology, Socrates is the 
more inexcuſable in this, that declaring himſelf a man ex- 
preſsly appointed by Heaven to bear witneſs to the truth, 
he fails in the moſt eſſential duty of the glorious commiſſion 
he aſcribes to himſelf, For if there be any truth in religion, 
that we ought more particularly to avow, it is that, which 
regards the unity of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol- 
worſhip, In this his courage had been well placed; nor 
would it have been any great difficulty to Socrates, deter- 
mined beſides as he was to die. But, “ ſays St. Auguſtine, 
theſe philoſophers were not deſigned by God to enlighten 
the world, nor to bring men over from the impious wor- 
ſhip of falſe deities to the holy religion of the true God. 


Non fic iſti nati erant, ut populorum ſuorum opinionem ad ve·- 
rum cultum veri Dei a fimulacrorum ſuperſtitione, atque ab hujus 
mundi vanitate, oonverterent. 8. Auguſt. Lib, de Ver. Rel. c. 2. 
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We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the 
Pagan world in regard to moral virtues, But, to judge- 
rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between this ſuppoſed 
hero and the martyrs of Chriſtianity, who often were young 
children and tender virgins, and yet were not afraid to ſhed 
the laſt drop of their blood, to defend and confirm the ſame 
truths, which Socrates knew, without daring to aſſert in 
public: I mean, the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. 
Let us alſo compare the ſo much boaſted death of this 
prince of philoſophers, with that of our holy biſhops, who 
have done the Chriſtian religion ſo much honour, by their 


ſublimity of genius, the extent of their knowlege, and the 


beauty and excellence of their writings ; a St. Cyprian, a 
St. Auguſtine, and ſo many others, who were all ſeen to 
die in the boſom of humility, fully convinced of their un- 
worthineſs and-nothingneſs, penetrated with a lively fear 
of the judgments of God, and expecting their ſalvation 
from his ſole goodneſs and condeſcending mercy. Philo- 
ſophy inſpires no ſuch ſemiments ; they could proceed only 
from the grace of the Mediator, which, we are 1aught 10 
believe, Socrates did not deſerve to know. 
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HE woſt eſſential Te of kiſtory; 20 ek it con- 
© cerns the reader moſt to know, is that which ex- 
FE the character and manners as well of the people in 


Fan, as of the great perſons in particular of whom it 
with and this may be ſaid to be in ſome ſort the ſoul of 


Hiſtory, of which the facts are only the body. 1 bave en- 
deavoured, as occaſion offered, to paint in their true co- 
lours the moſt illuſtrious perſonages of Greece; it remains 
for me to ſhew the genius and character of the people 
themſelves. I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe of Lacedaemon 
and Athens, who always held the firſt rank amongſt the 
Greeks, and ſhall reduce what I have to ſay upon this ſub- 
ject to three heads; their 0 government, war, and 


religion. 
Sigonius, Meurſius, teen and ſeveral others, who have 


wrote upon the Grecian antiquities, ſupply me with great 
lights, and are of equal uſe to me in the matters it remains 


for me to treat, * 
e 
political government. 


Hz are three principal forms of government : 
" Monarchy, in which a ſingle perſon reigus; Ari- 
Feocracy, in which the eldeſt and wiſeſt govern; and De- 
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mocracy,/inwhich ithe ſupreme authority is lodged in the 
hands of the people. The moſt celebrate&writers of an- 
riquity; as Nato, Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give 
the preference to the firſt kind, as including the moſt ad · 
rantages with the feweſt inconveniencies, But all agree, 
and it cannot be too oſten inculcated; that the end of all 
government, and the duty of every one in authority, in 
whatſoever manner it be, is to uſe his utmoſt endeavours 


to render thoſe under his command happy and juſt, by 


obtaining for them on the one fide ſafety and tranquillity, 
with the advantages and conveniencies of life; and on 1. 
other, all the means and helps that may contribute to mak: 
ing them virtuous. As the pilot's end, ſays Cicero *, is 
to ſteer his veſſel happily into its port, the phyſician's to 
preſerye or reſtore health, the general's of an army to ob- 
tain victory; ſo a prince, and every man who governs. o- 
thers, ought to make the utility of the governed his view 
and motive, and to remember, that the ſupreme rule of all 
juſt government is the good of the publie, (a) Salus po- 
uli ſuprema lex eſto. He adds, that the greateſt and moſt 
noble function in the world is to be the author of the 
happineſs of mankind. Wn: 3 
Plato, in an hundred places, eſteems as nothing the moſt 
ſhining qualities and actions of thoſe who govern, if they 
do not tend to promote the two great ends I have men- 
tioned, the virtue and happineſs of the people; and he 
refutes at large, in the firſt book (b) of his republic, one 
Thraſymachus, who advanced, that ſubjects were born for 
the prince, and not the prince for his ſubjects; and that 
whatever promoted the intereſts of the prince and com- 
monwealth ought to be deemed juſt and lawful. 


3 the diſtinctions which have been made upon the ſeveral. 


(a) Cic. de Leg. I. ni. n. 8. (b) p. 338-343. | 
+ * Teneſheigitur, moderatorem fhim reip: quo referre velimus om- 
nia? Ut gubernatori curſus ſecundus, medico ſalus, imperatori victo- 
ria, ſic huic moderatori reip. beata civium vita eſt, ut opibus 
copiis locuples, gloria ampla, virtute honeſta ſit. Hujus eni 
efis maximi inter hommes atque optiml illum eſſe perfeCtorem volo. 
Ad Artic. I. viii. epiſt. 10. N 62a 92.0 41 4G; 
Vor. IV. X 
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forms of government, it has been agreed, That would be 
the moſt perfect, which ſhould unite in itſelf, by an happy 
mixture of inſtitutions, all the advantages, and exclude 
all the inconveniencies, -of the reſt; and almoſt all the 
antients have believed (c), that the Lacedaemanian govern- 
ment came ncareſt to this idea of perfeftion. - 


ARTICLE| I. 
Of the government of Sparta. 


on the time that the Heraclides had re-entered Pe- 
loponneſus, Sparta was governed by two kings,' who 
were always of the ſame two families,. deſcended from 
Hercules by two different branches; as I have obſerved 
elſewhere. Whether from pride, or the abuſe of deſpotic 
power on the ſide of the kings, or the deſire of independ- 
ence, and an immoderate love of liberty on that of the peo- 
ple, Sparta, in its beginnings, was always involved in com- 
motions and revolts ; which would infatfibly have occaſioned 
its ruin, as had happened at Argos and Meſſene, two neigh- 
bouring cities equally powerful with itſelf, if the wiſe 
foreſight of Lycurgus bad not prevented fatal conſequences 
by the reformation he made in the ſtate. I have related 
it at large (d) in the life of that legiſlator, and ſhall only 
touch here upon what regards the government. | 


SECT. I. Abridged idea of the Spartan government. En- 
tire ſubmiſſion to the laws in a manner the ſoul of it. 


Licvseus reſtored order and peace in Sparta by the 

eſtabliſhment of the ſenate, It conſiſted of twenty 
eight ſenators, and the two kings preſided in it. This 
auguſt council, formed out of the wiſeſt and moſt experien · 
ced men in the nation, ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the two 
other authorities, that of the kings, and that of the people; 
and whenever the one was for overbearing the other, the ſe 
nate interpoſed by joining the weakeſt, and thereby held 
the balance between both. At length, to prevent this body 


(c)-Polyb. I. vi. p. 458, 459. () vol. 2. 
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itſelf from abuling irs power, which was very great, a kind 
of curb was annexed to it, by the nomination of five E- 


phori, who were elected out of the people, whole office 


laſted only one year, and who had authority, not only over 
the ſenators, but the kings themſelves. | 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, Sai 
in the city, and in time of peace. In war they had the 
command of the fleets and armies, and at that time greater 
authority. (e) However they had even then a kind of 

inſpectors and cormmiſſioners aſſigned them, who ſerved as a 
ps —— and were generally choſen for that office, 
from their-being out of favour with them, in order that 
there ſhould be no.connivance on their fide, and the republic 
be the bettet ſerved. There was almoſt continually ſome 
ſecret miſunderſtanding between the two kings; whether ir 
proceeded from a natural jealouſy between the two branch- 
es, or was the eſſect of the Spartan policy, to which their 
too great union might have given umbrage. 

The Ephori had-a greater authority at Sparta, than the 
tribunes of the Romas people. They preſided in the election 


of the magiſt rates, and could call them to an account for 


their adminiſtration, Their power extended even to the 


perſons of their kings, and of the princes of the blood - royal, 


whom they had a right to impriſon, which they actually 
uſed io regard to Pauſanias. When they fat upon their 
ſeats in the tribunal, they did not riſe up when the kings 
entered, which was a mark of reſpe& paid them by all the 
other magiſtrates, and ſeems to imply a kind of ſuperiority 


in the Ephori, from their repreſenting the people; and it 


is obſerved of Ageſilaus (), that when he was ſeated upon 
his throne to diſpenſe juſtice; and the Ephori came in, he 
never failed to riſe up to do them honour, . It is very 
probable, that before him it was not uſual for the kings to 
behave in that manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour of 
Ageſilaus as peculiar. to him. 


rr 


ſenate, and reſolutions paſſed accordingly i in the ſame place, 
Che LS. P. 2 (f) TIE P- 597 
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But the decrees of the ſenate were not of force, unleſi 
rated by the people. | 


i o bad 2&8 dib 19 
There muſt have bee asei e in the laws 
eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, be · 
cauſe, as long as they were exat̃tly obſerved, una cummotions 
or ſeditions of the people were ever known in the city, no 
change in the ſorm of government was eter propoſed, no 
private perſon uſurped authority by violeuce, or made him - 
ſelf tyrant, the people never thought of idepriving che two 
families, in which it had always been, of the ſovereignty, 
nor did any of the kings ever attempt to aſſume mote power 
than the laws admitted. (g) This reflection, which both 
Xenophon and Polybins make, fhews the idea they had of 
the wiſdom ef Lycurpus, in point of. his policy, and the 
opinion we ought to have of it. In effact no other city of 

Greece had this advantage, and all of them experienced 
many changes and viciſſitudes, for want of the like ine to 
perpetuate their form of government. 

The reaſon of this conftancy and ability of the Clice- 
daemonians'in their government and conduct is, that in 
Sparta the Jaws governed abſolutely; and with ſovereign 
authority; whereas'the greateſt part of che other Grecian 
cities, abandoned to the caprice of private men, to deſpotic 
power, to an arbitrary and irregular ſway, experienced 
the truth of Plato's ſaying (h), that the City is miſerable, 
where the nn 9 yy _ not t the laws 
the magiſtrates. ' 

The examples of Argos _ Maſſene, which I have 
already related, would alone ſuffice to ſhew how juſt and 
true that reflection is. (i) Aſter their return from the Tro- 
jan war, the Greeks, diftmguiſhed by the name of Dorian, 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in three cities of Peloponneſus, La- 
cedaemon, Argos, and Meſſene; and ſwore alliance, and 
protection of each other,  Fheſe three cities, governed 
alike by monarchical power, had che {ame advantages; 
except in the fertility of che aug whe * ca 


8 Xenoph. in Ageſil. p. 652%; Pol. 1. ai. r. 46. 
(h) Plat. L iv. de leg. p. 715. | 
(i) Plat, I. iti, de Leg. p. 66465. F Plut. in Lyemg. [2 . 
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ed, in which the two latter carried it extremely, Argos 
and Meſſene however did not long preſerve their ſuperiority. 
The haughtineſs of the kings, and the diſobedience of the 
people, occaſioned their fall from the flouriſhing conditi 
in which they bad been at firſt ; and their example x. þ 
ſays Plutarch after Plato, that i it was the peculiar fayour 
of the gods, which gave the Spartans ſuch a man as Ly- 
curgus, capable of preſcribing ſo wiſe and reaſonable a 
plan of goverament, 

To ſapport it without change, particular care was taken 
to educate the youth according to the laws and manners 
of the country; in order that they might become a ſecond 


nature in them, by being early ingrafted into them, and 


confirmed by long habitude. The hard and ſober manner, 
in which they were brought np, inſpired them, during the 
reſt of their lives with a natural taſte for frugality and 
temperance, that diſtinguiſhed them from all other people, 
and wonderfully adapted them to ſupport the fatigues of 
war, (K] Plato obſerves,” that this ſalutary cuſtom had ba- 
niſhed from and all the territory in its dependence, 
drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all their conſequential diſ- 
orders; inſomuch that it was a crime puniſhable by law, 
to drink 'wine to exceſs even in the Bacchanalia, which 
every where elſe were e days of licence, whereon whole ci- 
tics gave themſelves up to the laſt exceſſes, _ 

They alſo accuſtomed their children from their earlieſt 
infancy to an entire ſubmiſſion to the laws, magiltrates, 
and all. in authority; and “ their education, properly ſpeak- 
ing, was no more than an apprenticeſhip of obedience. It 
was for this reaſon Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his 
children to Sparta, as to an excellent ſchool, where they 
might learn the greateſt and moſt noble of all ſciences, to 
obey and to command; for the one naturally leads on to the 
other, It was not only the mean, the poor, and the or- 
dinary citizens, who were ſubjected in this manner, to the 


® Nove rw — ALS amt At ry tur Ntug. plut. in Lyce p. 53. 
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laws; but the rich, the powerful, the magiſtrates, and 
even kings ; ; and they did not diſtinguiſh thenifelves fron 
the others in any thing but a more exact obedience; con · 
vinced that ſuch behaviour was the ſureſt means to their 
being obeyed and reſpe&ed themſelyes by their inferiors, 
(1) Hence came the ſo much celebrated anfwers of De- 
maratus, Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Lace- 
; yon" ah who had no maſter to control them, ſhould 
be capable to confront dangers and | death. wr They are 
free and independent of all men, replied Demaratus, 
* but the law is above them, and commands them ; and 
that law ordains that they muſt conquer or die.“ (m) Upo n 
another occaſion, when ſomebody expreſſed their ſu riſe 
that being King he ſhould ſuffer himſelf” to be baniſhed ; 
1t ir, ſays he, becauſe at N the laws are Rronger 
than the kings, _ 
[n) This appears, evidently i in the ready obedience of 
Ageſilaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled by 
them. to the ſupport of his country; a delicate occaſion for 
a king and a conqueror; but to him it ſeemed more * glo- 
rious to obey his country and the laws, than to com- 
| taand numerous armies, or even to conquer Ala. 
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- Seer. Ul. Love of Poverty infliruted at Sparta 


Te entire ſubmiſſion to the Jaws of the ſtate, Ly- 
curgus added another principle of goyernment no 
lels admirable; which was, to remove from Sparta all 
laxuty, profuſion, and magnificence ;; to decry riches ab- 
ſolutely ; ; to make poverty honourable, and at the ſame 
time neceſſary, by ſubſtituting a ſpecies of iron money to 
gold and ſilver coin, which till then had been current, I 
have explained elſewhere the megſures that were uſed to 
make fo difficult an undertaking, ſucceed, and ſhall confine 
myſelf | here, to examining what, judgment ſhould be paſſed 
en it, as it affects a government. | | 

- The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and 
(5 Herod. I. vii. c. 135. 146. (m) Plut. in Apoph, Laron, . 329 


{n) Id. in Ageſil. p- 603, 604. 


* Multo glorioſius duxit, 6 inftitatis patriae paruiſſet, quam \6 bello 
faperalſet Afam, Cornel. NS. in Ageſil. i 4. | 
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which Natl to prohibit all conqueſt, and to deprive it 
df all means to augment its force and grandeur, was well 
adapted to rendering it powerful and flouriſhing. Such a 
conſtitution of govetnment, which till then had no exam» 
ple, nor Has ſince been imitated by any Nate, argues a great. 

ad of prudence and policy in a legiffator ; and the me = 
dium conceived afterwards under” nander, in c 
individuals ia their 388 and reſtoring to the public 
the uſe of gold and ſilver coin, was it not a wiſe amend- 
ment of what was too ſtrained and'exceffive in that law of 
Lycurgus of which we are ſpeaking? © 

It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of hu- 

man | rudence, that it is Juſt to'reaſod'in this manner; but 
the event, which is an iffallible evidence and arbiter in this 

place, obliges me to be of a quite different opinion, Whillt 

parta remained poor, and perſiſted ip the contempt of gold 
and ſilver, which continued for ſeveral ages, ſhe was power- 
ful and glorious, and the commencement of her decline 
may be dated from the time When ſhe" began to break 
through the ſevere prohibition of Lycurgos dguinſt the uſe 
of gold and ſilver money. 


The education which he inſtituted for the young Lace · 


daemonians; the hard and ſober life which he recommended 
with ſo much care, the painful and violent exerciſes of the 
body preſcribed by him, the abſtraQion from all other ap- 
plication and employment, in a word, all his laws and in- 
ſtitutions, ſhew, that his view was to form a people of ſol- 


diers, ſolely devoted to arms and military functions. 1 do 


not pretend to juſtify abſolutely this ſcheme, which had its 
great inconveniencies, and I have expreſſed my thoughts 
of it elſewhere, But admitting it good, we mult confeſs, 
that legiſlator ſhewed great wiſdom in the means he took 
for its execution. 

he almoſt inevitable danger of a people ſolely trained 
up for war, who have always their arms in their hands, and 
what is moſt to be feared, is injuſtice, violence, ambition, 
the deſire of increaſing their power, of taking advantage of 
their neighbours weakneſs, of oppreſſing them by force, of 
invading their lands under falſe pretexts, which the toll 
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of dominian never fails to ſuggeſt, and of extending theig 
bounds as fat as poſſible; all vices and extremes, which 
are horrid, in private perſons, and the ordinary commerce 
of life, but which men have thought fit to applaud as gran- 
deur and glory in the perſons of princes and conquerors, 

The great care of Lycurgus was, to defend his people 
againſt this dangerous temptation, Without mentioning 
the other means he made uſe of, he employed two which 
could not fail of producing their effect. The“ firſt was, 
to prohibit all navigation and war at ſea, to his citizens, 
The ſituation of his city, and the fear leſt commerce, the 
uſual ſqurce of luxury and depravation, ſhould corrupt the 
purity of the Spartan manners, might haye a ſhare i in this 
decree, , But his principal motive was to put it out of his 
citizens power to project conqueſts, which a people, ſhut up 
within the narrow bounds of a peninſula, could not carry 
very far, without being maſters at ſea. 

The ſecond means, {till more efficacious, was to forbid 


all uſe of gold and filyer money, and to introduce a ſpecies 


of iron coin in its ſtead, which was of great weight and 
ſmall value, and could only be current at home, How with 
ſuch money ſhould foreign troops be raiſed, and paid, 
fleets fitted out, and numerous armies kept up either by 
land or ſea? 

So that the deſign of Lycurgus, i in rendering his city 
warlike, and putting arms into their hands, was not, as 
(o) Polybius obſerves, and Plutarch after him, to make 
them illuſtrious conquerors, who might carry war into re- 
mote regions, and ſubject great numbers of people, His 
ſole end was, that, ſhut up within the extent of the lands 
and dominion left them by their anceſtors, they ſhould bave 
no thoughts, but of maintaining themſelves in peace, and 
defending themſelves ſucceſsfully againſt ſuch of their 
neighbours, as ſhould have the raſhneſs to invade them; 
and for this they had occaſion for neither gold nor fer, 
finding in their own country, and ſtill more in their ſober 


(o) Polyb. I. vi. p: 491-3 Plat. in Lycurg. p. 59: | 
rn Plat, u If, 
Lacon. p. 239. | | | 
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end temperate tranner of life; all that was ſufficient for the 
ſupport of their atmies, when they did Wy = * own, 
of the lands of their neighbours. 

Now, ſays Polybins, this plan once admitted; it r walt be 
Moves! that there is nothing.more wiſe, nor more happily 
conceived, than the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, for the main- 
taining a people in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, and to 
fecure to oy the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity, 
Ya effeck, let us imagines lirtle republic, like that of Spar- 


ta, of which all the citizens are inured to labour, accuſ- 
* to live on a little, warlike, conrageous, intrepid; and 
that the fundamental principle of this fmall republie is to 
do no wrbng to any one, nor to diſturb its neighbours,: nor 92 


invade*their lands or intereſts, but; on the <contraty, to 


declare in favour of the oppreſſed againſt the injuſtice and 4 
violence of oppreflors : is it not certain, that fach a re- 


public, ſurrounded by a great number of ſtates of equal 


extent, would be generally reſpected by all the neighbour- 
ing people, would become the ſupreme arbiter of all their 


Jes and'exerciſe'an empire over them, by ſo much tre 


re glorious and laſting, as it would be voluntary, and 
founded folely in the opinion thoſe neighbours would have 
of its virtue, juſtice; and valour? - 

(p) This was the end Lycurgus propoſed to bimſelf, 


Convinced that the happineſs' of a city, like that of @ pri- 


vate perſon, depends upon virtue, and upon being well 
within itſelf, he Tegulated Sparta ſo as it might always 
ſuffice to its own "happineſs, and act upon principles of 
wiſdom and. equity. From thence aroſe that univerſal e- 
ſeem of the neighbouring people, and even of ſtrangers, 
for the Lacedaemonians, who aſked of them neither mo- 
ney, ſhips, not troops; but only that they would lend them 
a Spartan to command their armies; and when they had 


obtained their requeſt, they paid them entire obedience, 
with every kind of honour and reſpect. In this manner 
the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Bralidas, 
and all the Greeks of Aſia Lyſander, Callicratidas, and 


(p) Plut. p. 38. 
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Ageſilaus; * regarding the city = pear 
others, in the arts of living and governigagg. 
| The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta begins with tt 
open violation of Lycurgus's laws, I do not pretend, that 
they had always been exactly obſerved till that time, which 
was far from being the, caſe; but the ſpirit and genius of 
thoſe laws had moſt always prevailed, with the majority 
of the perſons who governed. . No ſooner had the ambition 
of reigning over all Greece inſpired them with the deſign 
of having naval armies, and foreign troops, and that money 
was neceſſary for the ſupport of thoſe forces, than Sparta, 
forgetting her antient maxims, ſaw herſelf reduced to bave 
recourſe to the barbarians, which till then the bad deteſted, 
and baſely to make her court to the kings of Perſia, whom 
ſhe had formerly vanquiſhed with ſo much glory; and that 
only to draw from them fome aids of money and troo 
againſt their own brethren, that is to ſay, againſt people 
born and ſettled in Greece like themſelves. Thus had they 
the imprudence and misfortune to recall, with gold and 
Glyer, into Sparta all the vices and crimes, which the iron 
money had ; baniſhed; and to prepare the way for the 
changes which enſued, and were the cauſe of their ruin, 
And this infinitely exalts the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in 
having foreſeen at ſuch a diſtance, what might ſtrike at 
the happineſs of his citizens, and provided ſalutary reme- 
dies againſt it in the form of government he eſtabliſhed at 
Sparta. Another legiſlator, who had preceded him ſeveral 
ages, has a right to ſhare this glory with him. 


Sect, Il, Laws eftabli hed. by Minos in Crete the mo- 
del of theſe of Sparta. 


ALL the world knows, that' Lycurgus had formed the 

plan of moſt of his laws upon the model of thoſe ob- 
ſerved in the iſland of Crete, where he paſſed a conſiderable 
time forthe better ſtudying of them, Ir is proper I ſhould 
give ſome idea of them _ having * to do it in the 
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. would have been more natural, that is, when 
1 for the ſirſt time of Lycurgus and his inſtitutions. 
Minos; whom fable calls the ſon of jupiter, was the 
anthor of theſe laws. He lived about an hundred years 
before the Trojan war (q). He was a powerful, wiſe, and 
gentle prince, and ſtill more eſtimable for his moral virtues, 
than his military abilities. After having conquered the 
iſland of Crete, and ſeveral others in its neighbourhood, he 
applied himſelf to ſtrengthen by wiſe laws the new ſtate, of 
which he had poſſeſſed himſelf by the force of arms. (r) 


The end which he propoſed in the eſtabliſhment of theſe 


laws, was, to render his ſubjects happy, by making them 
virtuous. He baniſhed idleneſs and voluptuouſneſs from his 
ſtates, and with them luxury and vitious pleaſures, the 
fruitful ſources of all vice. Well knowing, that liberty 


was juſtly regarded as the moſt precious and greateſt good, 


and that it cannot ſubſiſt without a perfect union of the 
people, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh a kind of equality a- 
mongſt them, which is the tie and baſis of it, and very 
proper to remove all envy, jealouſy, hatred and diſſenſion. 


He did not undertake to make any new diviſions of lands, 


nor to prohibit the uſe of gold and ſilver. He applied 
himſelf to the uniting of his ſubjects by other ties, Which 
ſeemed. to him neither leſs firm nor leſs reaſonable. 

; He decreed, That the children ſhould be all brought up 
and educated together by troops and bands; in order that 
they might learn early the ſame principles and maxims, 
Their life' was hard and ſober, They were accuſtomed to 
be ſatisfied with lirtle, to ſuffer heat and cold, to walk over 
ſteep and rugged places, to ſkirmiſh with each other in ſmall 
parties, to ſuffer courageouſly the blows they received, and 
to exerciſe themſelves in a kind of dance, in which they 
carried arms in their hands, and which was afterwards call - 
ed the Pyrrbie; in order, ſays Strabo, that, even to their 
diverſions, every thing might breathe, and form them for, 
the war. They were alſo made to learn certain airs of 
muſic, but of a 1 — _ 


(9) A, M. 3140, Ant. J. 8 Gi 0 
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(s) They were not taught either to ride, or to wear. 
heavy armour; but, in return, they were made to excel in 
drawing the bow, which was- their moſt, uſual exerciſe. 
Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for. breeding of hor - 
ſes, as is that of the Theſſalians, who paſſed for the beſt 
cavalry in Greece; but a rough broken country, ſull of 
ſhelves and high lands, where heavy - armed troops could 
not exerciſe themſelves in the horſe · race. But as to arch - 
ery and light · armed ſoldiers, fit to execute the devices and 
ſtratagems of war, the n 1 to hold the fore- 
moſt rank. 

Minos thought proper to- eſtabliſh, in Crete e 
of tables and meals. Beſides ſeveral other great advantages 
which he found in this inſtitution, as the introducing a kind 
of equality in his dominions, the rich and poor having the 
ſame diet, the accuſtoming his ſubjects to a frugal and ſober 
life, the cementing friendſhip and unity between them, by 
the uſual gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had alſo in 
view the cuſtom of war, in which the ſoldiers are obliged 
to eat together. (t) It was the public that ſupplied the 
_expences of theſe tables. Out of the revenues of che ſtate, 
a part was applied to the uſes of religion, and the ſalaries 
of the magiſtrates, and the reſt allotted for the publie meals. 
So that the women, children, and men of all ages, were 
fed at the coſt, and in the name of the republic. In this, 
Ariſtotle gives the preference to the meals of Crete before 
thoſe of Sparta, wherein private perſons were obliged to 
furniſh their proportion, and without it were not admitted 
into the aſſemblies; which was to exclude the poor. 

(u) After eating; the old men diſcourſed upon the 
affairs of the ſtate. The conyerſation turned generally 
upon the hiſtory of the country, upon the actions and vir 
tues of the great men of it, who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves, either by their valour in war, or their wiſdom in 
peace; and the youth, who were preſent at theſe enter- 
tainments, were exhorted to NET thole _u 115 


(s) Plat. n J. i. p. 623. 0 Arif, de Rep L 5.6 10. 
(u) Athen. I. iv. p. 63. 54 
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to themſelves as their models, for the forming of their 

manners, and the regulation of their conduct. | 
(x) Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 

having no other view in his laws than war; which is a very 


great fault in a legiſlator, It is true, this appears to have 
been his principal attention, becauſe he was convinced, 


chat the repoſe, liberty, and riches of his ſubjects, were 


under the protection, and in a manner under the guard of 
arms and military knowlege; the conquered being deprived 
of all thoſe advantages by the victor. But he ordained, that 
war ſhould be only made for the ſake of peace; and his 
laws are far from being confined to that ſole object. 

Amongſt the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was 
not entirely neglected, and care was taken to give the youth 
ſome tincture of learning. The works of (y) Homer, of 
much later date than the laws of Minos, were not ugknowa 
amongſt them, though they ſet ſmall value upon, and made 
little uſe of, foreign poets. (z) They were very curious in 
ſuch knowlege as'is proper to form the manners; and, 
what is no ſmall praiſe, they piqued themſelves upon think- 
ing much and ſpeaking little. (a) The poet Epimenides, 
who made a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and 
was in great eſtimation there, was of Crete, and by n 
placed in the number of the ſeven ſages. 

One of Mino's inſtitutions, which Plato (b) an the 
moſt, was, to inſpire early into the youth an high reſpe& 
for the maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, and not 
to ſuffer them to diſpute or call in queſtion the wiſdom of 


their inſtitution ; but to conſider them, not as preſcribed 


and impoſed by men, but-as emanations. of 'the Divinity 
lumſelf, Accordingly, he had induſtriouſly appriſed the peo- 
ple, that Jupiter himſelf had dictated them to him. He 
had the ſame attention in regard to the magiſtrates and 
aged perſons, whom he recommended to honour in a pe- 
culiar manner; and, in order that nothing might prevent 
the reſpect due to them, he ordained, that if any defects 
were obſerved in them, they ſhould never be mentioned 


(x) Plat. de leg. I. i. p. 626, (y) Id. I. ü. p. 680. (2) Id. li. 


P- 641. (a Plas ; „p.634. 
1 in 0. f. 84. (b) De leg. l. i. p. 634 
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in the preſence of the youth: A wiſe precaution, and which 
would be very becoming in the ordinary practice of life ! 

The government of Crete was at firſt monarchial ; of 

which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. Accor- 
ding to him, as a moſt great and excellent man * obſerves, 
'the king can do every thing over the people, but the laws 
every thing over him. He has an abſolute power to do 
good, and his hands are tied up from doing evil, The 
laws intruſt the people in his hands as the moſt ſacred of 
depoſues, upon condition that he ſhall be their common 
father. The ſame laws require, that a ſingle man, by his 
wiſdom and moderation, ſhall conſtitute the felicity of an 
inſinite number of ſubjects; and not that the ſubjects, by 
their miſery and abject ſlavery, ſhall be ſubſtituted to gra- 
tify the pride and low paſhons of a ſingle man. According 
to him, the king ought to be abroad the defender of his 
country, at the head of armies, and at home the judge 
of his people, to render them good, wiſe, and happy, It 
is not for himſelf that the gods have made him king, and 
he is only ſo for the ſervice of his people. He owes them 
his whole time, care, and affection; and is worthy of the 
throne, only as he forgets, and devotes himſelf to the pub- 
lic good. (e) Such is the idea Minos had of the fovereign- 
ty, of which he was a living image in his own perſon, and 
which Heſiod has perfectly expreſſed in two words, by 
calling that prince, the moſt royal of mortal kings, darun- 
raren Fyrrav Beonuor; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſed i in 
a ſupreme degree all royal virtues, and was a king in all 
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d) It appears, that the authority of king was of no long 
duration, and that it gave place to a republican government, 
as Minos had intended. The ſenate, compoſed of thirty 
ſenators, formed the public council, In that aſſembly, 
the public affairs were examined, and reſolutions taken; 
but they were of no force, till the people had given them 
their approbation, and confirmed them by their ſuffrages. 
The magiſtrates, to the number of ten, eſtabliſhed for main- 


(e) Plat. in Min. p. 320. (d) Ariſt. de rep. I. ii. c. 10. 
* Monſieur de Fenelon Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
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taining good order in the ſtate, and therefore called * C/. 
mi, held the two other bodies of the ſtate in reſpect, and 
were the ballance between them. In time of war, the 
ſame perſons commanded the army. They were choſen by 
lot, but only out of certain families. Their office was for 
life, and they were not accountable to any for their ad · 
miniſtration, Out 4 this company the ſenators were 
elected. 

The Cretans made the ſlaves and mercenaries cultivate 
their lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain an- 
nual ſam. They were called Perioeci, apparently from 
their being people. in the neighbourhood, whom Minos 
had ſubjected. As they inhabited an iſland, and conſe- 
quently a country ſeparate from all others, the Cretans had 
not ſo much to fear from theſe vaſſals, as the Lacedae- 
monians from the Helots, who often joined the neighbour- 
ing people againſt them, (e) A cuſtom antiently eſtabliſh- 
edin Crete, from whence it was adopted by the Romans, 
gives us reaſon to believe, that the vaſſals who manured 
the lands, were treated with great goodneſs and favour, 
In the feaſts of Mercury, the maſters waited on their ſlaves 
at table, and did them the ſame offices as they received from 
them the reſt of the year : Precious remains and traces of 
the primitive world, in which all men were equal, that 


ſeemed to inform the maſters, that their ſervants were of 


the ſame condition with themſelves, and that to treat them 


with cruelty or pride, was to renounce humanity. 


(f) As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is ob- 
liged to affociate co-operators with himſelf, for whoſe con- 


duct he is accountable, Minos charged his brother Rha- 


damanthus with a ſhare in the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
the capital city; which is the molt effential and indiſpen · 
fable function of ſovereignty. He knew his probity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, ability, and conſtancy, and had taken pains 
to form him for ſo important an office. Another miniſter 
had the care of the reſt of the cities, who made a circuit 


(e) Athen. 1. xiv. p. 639. (f) Plat. in Min. p. 330. aim 
in Gorg, . 323—526.; in ä p. 371. 
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three times a · year, to examine whether the laws eſtabliſhed 
by, the prince were duly obſerved, and the inferior magiſ- 
trates and officers religiouſly goed themſelves of their 
duty. 

Crete, under ſo wiſe a government, changed its aſpea 
entirely, and ſeemed to have become the abode of virtue, 
probity, and juſtice; as we may judge from what fable tells 
us of the honour Jupiter did theſe three brothers, in making 
them the judges of the other world; for every body knows, 
that fable is founded upon real hiſtory, though diſguiſed 
under agreeable emblems and allegories, - adapted to re- 
commend truth by the ornaments of fancy. 

(g) It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law e- 
ſtabliſhed from all times, that men in departing out of this 
| life ſhould be judged, in order to their receiving the reward 
or puniſhment due to their good or evil actions. In the 
reign of Saturn, and in the firſt years of that of Jupiter, 
this judgment was pronounced at the inſtant preceeding 
death, which left room for very flagrant injuſtices. Prin- 
ces, who had been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before 
their judges in all the pomp and ſplendor of their power, 
and producing witneſſes to depoſe in their fayour ; becauſe, 
as they were (till alive, they dreaded their anger; the 
judges, dazzled with this vain ſhew, and deceived by 
ſuch falſe evidence, declared theſe princes innocent, and 
diſmiſſed them with permiſhon to enter into the happy a- 
bodes of the juſt. The ſame may be ſaid in regard to the 
rich ; but for the poor and helpleſs, calumny and malice 
purſued them even to this laſt tribunal, and found means 
to have them doomed for ever as criminals, | 

Fable adds, that, upon reiterated complaints, and warm 
remonſtrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he chang- 
ed the form of theſe trials, The time for them was fixed 
to be the very moment after death, Rhadamanthus and 
Aacus, both ſons of Jove, were appointed judges; the 
firſt for the · Aſiatics, the other for the Europeans; and 
Minos over them, to decide ſupremely i in caſes of doubt 
and obſcurity. Their tribunal is ſituated in a place called 


(g) Plat, in Gorg. p. 523---526, in Axioch. p. 371, 


the field of truth, becauſe neither falſehood nor calumny 


can approach it. The greateſt prince muſt appear there, 


as ſoon as he has reſigned his Jaſt breath, deprived of all 
his grandeur, reduced to his naked ſelf, without defence 
or protection, ſilent and trembling for his own doom, af- 
ter having made the whole world tremble for theirs. If he 
be found guilty of crimes, which are of a nature to be ex- 
Piated, he is confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, 
and with aſſurance of being releaſed, as foon as he ſhall be 
ſufficiently purified. But if his crimes are unpardonable, 
ſuch as, injuſtice, perjury, and the oppreſſion of his peo- 
ple, he is caſt into the ſame Tartarus, there to ſuffer e- 
ternal nnſeries, The juſt, on the contrary, of whatſoever con- 
dition they are, are conducted into the bleſſed abodes of peace 
and joy, to partake of a felicity which ſhall have no end. 
Who does not ſee that the poets, under the cover of 
theſe fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of 
the gods, intended to give us the model of an accompliſh- 
ed prince, whoſe firſt care is to render juſtice to his peo- 
ple; and to image the extraordinary happineſs Crete en- 
joyed under the wiſe government of Minos? This happi- 
neſs did not expire with him. (h) The laws he eſtabliſhed, 
ſubſiſted in all their vigor even in Plato's time; that is to 
fay, more than nine hundred years after. (i) And they 
were conſidered as the effect of his long ꝰ converſations 
for many years with Jupiter, who had condeſcended to 
become his teacher, to enter into a + familiarity with him 
as with a friend, and to form him in the great art of reign- 
ing with a ſecret complacency, as a favourite diſciple, and 
a tenderly beloved ſon. It is in this manner Plato explains 
theſe words of Homer, (k) Aer wryany options ; the moſt ex- 
alted praiſe, according to him, that can be given to mortal, 
and which that poet aſcribes only to Minos. 
Notwithſtanding ſo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the the- 
(hb) Plat. in Min. p. 327. (© Id. p. 319, (k) Odyſſ. I. T. v. 179. 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus. Horat. 
1 This poetical fiction is perhaps taken from the holy ſcriptures, 


which ſay of Moſes, And the Lord ſpake unto Moſes face to face, a 
« man ſpeaketh unto his friend, Exod. xxxiti, 11. 
| 7 
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atres of Athens-reſounded with nothing ſo much as impre- 
cations againſt the memory of Minos; and Socrates, in 
the dialogue of Plato I have already often cited, obferves 
upon, and gives the reaſon for them : But firft he makes 
a reflection well worthy of being weighed, When ether 
the praiſe or diſpraiſe of great men is in queſtion, it is 
infinitely proper, ſays he, to treat them with circum- 
ſpection and wiſdom ; becauſe upon that depends the idea 
men form to themſelves of virtue and vice, and the diſ- 
tinction they ought to make between the good and the bad, 
For adds he, God conceives a juſt indignation, when 
a perſon is blamed, who reſembles himſelf; and, on the 
contrary, another praiſed, who is the reverſe of bim. We 
muſt not believe, that nothing is ſacred but braſs and mar- 
ble; (he ſpeaks of the Rlatues that were worſhipped: 
The juſt manis the moſt ſacred, and the wicked the mo} 
deteſtable, of all beings in this world. © 1 


After this reflection, Socrates obſerves, that the ſource 
and cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was the unjuſt 
and cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in obliging them 
to ſend him every nine years ſeven young men, and as many 
maids, to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he could 
not avoid reproaching that prince, with having drawn upon 
himſelf the abhorrence of a city like Athens, abounding 
with learned men, and of having ſharpened the tongues of 
the poets againſt him, a dangerous and formidable race of 
men, from the poiſoned thafts they never fail to let fly 
againſt their enemies. fo des lang rh + 672006 6h I 
It appears, from what I have repeated, that Plato im- 

putes to Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. Apol- 
lodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch ſeem to be of the fame o- 
pinion. * Monſieur the Abbe Banier alledges, and proves, 
that they are miſtaken, and confound the firſt Minos, of 
whom we ſpeak, with a ſecond; his grandſon, who reigned 
after him in Crete, and to avenge the death of his ſon An- 
drogeus, killed in Attica, declared war againſt the Athe- 
nians, and impoſed that tribute, to which Theſeus put an 
end by killing the Minotaur. It would indeed be difficult 


* Mem, de l'acad. des inſcrip. tom. 3. 
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to reconcile” ſo inhuman and barbarous a conduct with 
what all antiquity relates of the goodneſs, lenity, and equi · 
ty of Minos, and with the magnificent praiſes it beſtows 
upon the polity and inſtitutions of Crete. 8 

it is true the Cretans degenerated very much from their 
antient reputation, which at length they abſolutely loſt, by 
an entire change of their manners, becoming avaricious, 
and ſelf-intereſted, to a degree of thinking, that no gain 
was baſe, enemies of labour, and regularity of life, pro · 
feſſed liars and knaves, ſo that to Creti/ſe became a pro- 
verb amongſt the Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. 
Every body knows, that * St. Paul cites againſt them as 
truth, the teſtimony of one of their antient poets, (it is be 
lieved of Epimenides), who paints them in colours much 
to their diſhonour ; But this change of manners, in whate- 
ver time it might arrive, does not at all affect the probity 
of the antient Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 
- (1) The moſt certain proof of that legiſlator's wiſdom, 
as Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happineſs, which 
was the effe& of the ſole imitation of his laws by Sparta. 
Lycurgus had regulated the government of that city upon 
the plan and idea of that of Crete, and it ſubſiſted in 
an uniform manner for many ages, without experiencing 
the viciſſitudes and revolutions, fo common in all the other 
en of Greece. 


ARTICLE II. 


of the government of Athens. 


He government of Athens was neither ſo permanent 
a nor ſo uniform as that of Sparta, but ſuffered ya- 
rious alterations, according to the diverſity of times and 
conjunctures. Athens, after having long been governed 
by kings, and afterwards by archons, aſſumed entire liber- 
ty; which gave place, however, for fome years, to the 
ee power of the Piſiſtratides; but was ſoon after re- 


ci) Plar. p. 320. 


* Kpnreg at Leu, Ax Inypicr, vet apyal. The Cretans are 
always liars, evil boaſts, flow bellies. Tit. i. 12, 
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eſtabliſhed, and ſubſiſted with ſplendor till the defeat in 
Sicily, and the taking of the city by the Lacedaemonians. 
Theſe ſubjected him to the thirty tyrants, whoſe authority 
was not of long duration, and gave place again to "_ 
which continued, amidſt various events, during a long ſe- 
ries of years, till the Roman power had ſubdued. Greece, 
and reduced it into a province. 

I ſhall conſider in this place only the -opular govern- 
ment, and ſhall examine in particular, five or fix heads : 
the foundation of the government according to Solon's e- 
ſtabliſhment, the different parts of which the republic con- 
fiſted, the council or ſenate of the five hundred, the af- 
ſemblies of the people, the different tribunals for the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, the revenues or finances of the 
republic. 1 ſhall be obliged to be more extenſive upon 
what regards the government of Athens, than I have been 


upon that of Sparta, becauſe the latter is almoſt ſufficient- 


ty known, from what has been ſaid of it in the life of Ly- 
curgus (w). 


Sgr. I. Foundation of the government of * ac» 
| cording to Solon's plan. 
(a) SoLoN was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popu- 
hr goverament at Athens, Theſeus long before him had 
traced out the plan, and began the execution of it, After 
having united the twelve towns into one city, he divided 
the inhabitants into three bodies; that of the nobility, to 
whom the ſuperintendence in religious affairs, and all of- 
fices, were confided ; the labourers ee and 
the artiſans, He had propoſed the eſtabliſhment of a kind 
of equality between the three orders. For if the nobles were 
conſiderable by their honours and dignities, the huſband- 
men had the advantage of their utility to the public, and 
the neceſſity there was for their labours; and the artiſans 
had the ſuperiority to both the other bodies in their num - 
ber. Athens, to ſpeak properly, did not become a po- 
pular ſtate, till the eſtabliſhment of the nine chen, 


() Vol. 2. (n) Plut. in Thel. p. 20, 11. 
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whoſe ahn continued only for one year, whereas be- 
fore it was for ten; and it was not till many years after, 
that Solon, by the wiſdom of his laws, inſtituted and con» 
firmed this form of government. 

(0) Solon's great principle was to eſtabliſh. as much as 
pollible a kind of equality amongſt his citizens, which he 
regarded, with reaſon, as the foundation and eſſential point 
of liberty. He reſolved therefore to leave the public em · 
ployments in the hands of the rich, as they had been till 
then, but to give the poor alſo ſome ſhare in the govern- 
ment, from which they were excluded. For this reaſon 
he made an eſtimation of what each individual was worth. 
Thoſe who were found to have an annual revenue of ſive 
hundred meaſures, as well in grain as liquid things, were 
placed in the firſt claſs, and called the Pentacoſiomedimni, 
that is, thoſe who had a revenue of five hundred meaſures. 
The ſecond claſs was compoſed of ſuch as had three hun- 
dred, and could maintain a horſe for war; theſe were 
called horſemen, or knights, Thoſe, who had only two 
hundred, were in the third claſs, and were called Zugitae. 
Out of theſe three only claſſes the magiſtrates and 'com- 
manders were choſen, All the other citizens, who were 
below theſe three claſſes, and had leſs revenues, were 
compriſed under the name of Theti, hirelings, or workmen 
labouring with their hands. Solon did not permit them to 
hold any office, and granted them only the right of giving 
their ſuffrages in the aſſemblies and trials of the people, 
which at firſt ſeemed a very ſlight privilege, but at length 
was found to be a very great advantage, as will appear in 
the ſequel. I do not know whether Solon foreſaw it, but 
he uſed to ſay, (p) that the people were never more obe- 
dient and ſubmiſſive, than when they poſſeſſed neither too 
much nor too little liberty: which comes very near Gal- 
ba's expreſſion, (q) when, to incline Piſo to treat the Ro- 
man people with goodneſs and lenity, he deſires him to 


(o) Plut. in Solon, p. 87. (p) Id. p. 110. (q) Tacit. hiſt. I. x. c. 16. 
It is believed they were ſo called from their being ranked be- 
tween the knights and the Theti; as in the galleys thoſe who rowed 


in the middle were termed Zugitae ; Their place was between the 
Thalamitac and Thranitae, 
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remember, + that he was going to command men wha 
were incapable of bearing either entire liberty, or abſolute 
ſubjection. | 

(r) The people of Athens, being become more haughty 
after their victories over the Perſians, pretended to have a 
right to ſhare in all the public offices and the magiſtracy ; - 
and Ariſtides, to prevent the diſorders which too tenaci- 
ous oppolition might have occafioned, thought proper to 
give way to them in this point. (s) It appears however from 
a paſſage in Xenophon, that the people contented them 
ſelves with the offices from whence ſome proſit aroſe, and 
left thoſe which related more particularly to the 1 
of the ſtate, in the hands of the rich. 

t) The citizens of the three firſt claſſes paid every year 
à certain ſum of money, to be laid up in the public trea- 
ſary; the firſt a * talent, the knights half a talent, and 
the Zugitae ten + minae. 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order of 
the claſſes, as their revenues augmented, the people were 
allowed to riſe to a ſuperior claſs, 

(u) If Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two coun- 
cls, which were a kind of double limitation to fix and tem- 
per the aſſemblies of the people. The firſt was the Areo- 
pagus: but it was much more antient than his inſtitutions, 
and he only reformed it, and gave it new luſtre by aug- 
menting its power. The ſecond was the council of the 
Four Hundred, that is, an hundred of each tribe; For 
Cecrops, the firſt king of the Athenians, had divided the 
people into four tribes, Cliſthenes, long after him, chang- 
ed that order, and eſtabliſhed ten. It was in this council 


ol the Four Hundred all affairs were confidered before they 


were propoſed to the aſſembly of the people, as we ſhall 
ſoon explain, 
I do not mention here another diviſion of the people, 
into three parties or factions, which till the time of Piſiſ 
(r) Plat. in Ariſtid. p. 332. (s) Xenoph. de rep. Athen. p. 691. 
(t) Pollux. I. vii. c. zo. (u) In Solon. p. 88. 


One thouſand French crowns. + Five hundred livres. 
+ Iwperaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt. 
nec totam libertatem. 
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tratus were a continual fource of troubles and ſeditions. One 


| of theſe three parties was formed out of thoſe who inbabit- 


ted the high lands, and favoured popular government ; the 
other out of thoſe who lived in the plains, and they were 
for oligarchy ; and the third out of the people upon the 
coaſt, and theſe held the mean between both. 

It is neceſſary, for the better underſtanding what we 
have now ſaid, to enter into a more n. account of 
the Athenian people. | 1 


Ss er. II. Of the inhabitants of Athens, 


(x) Turns were three ſorts of inhabitants of Athens: 
citizens, ſtrangers, and ſervants. In the account taken 
by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith Olympiad, their num- 
ber amounted to twenty-one thouſand citizens, ten thou» 
ſand ſtrangers, and * forty thouſand ſervants. The num- 
ber of citizens was almoſt the einde time of Cecrops, 
and leſs under Pericles, 


1. Of the citizens. 


A citizen could only be ſuch by birth or adoption, To 
be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſary to be 
born of a father and mother both free, and Athenians. /(y) 
We have ſeen that Pericles reſtored this law to all its force, 
which had not been exactly obſerved, and which he him- 
ſelf ſome ſmall time after infringed. The my could 
confer the freedom of the city upon ſtrangers; and thoſe, 
whom they had ſo adopted, enjoyed almoſt the ſame righu 
and privileges as the natural citizens. The quality of ci» 
tizen of Athens was ſometimes granted in honour and gra- 
titude to thoſe, who had rendered great ſervices to the ſtate; 
as to Hippocrates ; and even kings have ſometimes can- 
vaſſed that title for themſelves and their children. Eva» 
goras king of Cyprus thought it much to his honour, 

When the young men attained the age of twenty, 
they were inrolled upon the liſt of citizens, after having 
(x) Athen. I. vi. p. 272. A. * 3690. Ant. J C. 314. (7) 

3 


* The text Ays, wupidag TIT TUpRXONTC, four hundred thouſand, 
Which is a — error. 
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taken an oath ;' and it was only in virtue of that public 


and ſolemn at that they became members of the ſtate. 
The form of this oath is exceedingly remarkable, which 
Stobaeus and (z) Follux have preſerved in the following 
words. I wilt never diſhonour the profeſſion of arms, 


nor fave my life by a ſhameful flight, 1 will fight to 


my laſt breath for the religion and civil intereſts of the 
Rate, in concert with the other citizens, and alone, if 
occaſion be, I will not bring my country into a worſe 
condition than I found it, but will uſe my utmoſt endea- 
yours to make it more happy and flouriſhing, I will al- 
ways ſubmit myſelf to the laws and magiſtrates, and to 


all that ſhall be ordained by the common conſent of the 


people. If any one ſhall violate, or make void the laws, 
I will not diſguiſe or - conceal ſuch an attempt, but will 
oppoſe it either alone or in conjunction with my fellow- 
citizens; and 1 will conſtantly adhere to the religion of 
my forefathers. To all which I call to witneſs: Agraulis, 
Enyalus, Mars, and Jupiter.“ I leave the reader to his 
own reflections upon this auguſt ceremony, well adapted 
to inſpire the love of their country into the hearts of the 
young citizens. 

The whole ple at firſt had been divided into four 
tribes,” and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was ſubdi- 
vided into ſeveral parts, which were called Ae, Pagi. 
It was by theſe two titles the citizens were deſcribed in 
the public aQs, Melitur, e rib Cee, G Ie Pit- 
thenji.” 2.9] * 

2. Of the ſtrangert. 

/ I call thoſe by that name, who being of a forei gn coun- 
try came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, whether for 
the ſake of commerce, or the exerciſing any trade. They 
were termed &tron%, inquilini. They had no ſhare in the 
government, nor votes in the aſſembly of the people, and 
could not be admitted into any office. They put them- 
ſelves under the protection of ſome citizen, as we find 
from a paſſage of * Terence, and upon that account were 


(2) Pollux. I. viii. c. 9. 


x9 Thais patri fe rommendavit in eBetclam et fidew : Nobis 
ſeſe. Eunuch. Act. 5. ſcen. ult, _ 
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engel to render him certain duties and ſervices, as the 


'S 2” Ulients did at Rome to their patrons. They were held to 
h obſerve all the laws of the republic, and to conform en- 
g tirely to all its cuſtoms. They paid a yearly tribute to the 
, ſtate of twelve * drachmas, and in default of payment 
0 were made ſlaves, and expoſed to ſale. %) Venocrates, 
e the celebrated, but poor, philoſopher, was very near ex- 
if periencing this misfortune, and was carried to priſon; 
ſe but Lycurgus the orator, having paid the tax, releaſed him 
= from the farmers of the public revenues; a kind of me! 
I- | who in all times have been very little ſenſible to me 

to with the exception of an exceeding few of their wha” 4 
ne That philoſopher, meeting ſome time after the ſons f his 
8. deliverer, told them, I pay your father the favour he has 
ill done me with uſury, fr all the world praiſes him «pos 
W my account. 

bh | 

* 3. o the ſervants, 

Us There were two kinds of them. The one, who were 
ed free, and not able to get their bread by their work, were 
he obliged by the bad ſtate of their affairs to go into ſervice; i 


and their condition was eaſy, and not laborious, The 


ur ſervice of the other was forced and unayoidable. Theſe 
di- were ſlaves, who had either been taken priſoners in war, 
gi. or bought of ſuch as trafficked publicly in them. Part of 
in their maſters eſtate conſiſted in them ; who diſpoſed abſo- 
it- lutely of them, but generally treated them with great hu- 
| manity, (b) Demoſthenes obſerves in one of his harangues, 
that the condition of ſervants was infinitely more gentle a 

m- Athens than any where elſe. There was in that city an 
for aſylum and place of refuge for ſlaves, where the bones of 
ey Theſeus had been interred, and that aſylum ſubſiſted in 
the Plutarch's time. How glorious was it for Theſeus, that 
ind his tomb ſhould do that twelve hundred years after his 
m- death, which he had done himſelf during his life, and 
ind continue the pfbteor of the oppreſſed as he 110 been? 


(a) p-. 375. (b 3. 
ru Fans. o. (6) bur. 
Vor. IV. 2 
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(e) When the ſlaves were treated with too much rigor 
and inhumanity, they had their action againſt their maſters, | 
who were obliged to ſell them to others, if the fa were 4 
ſufficiently proved, (d) They could ranſom themſelves 
even againſt their maſter's conſent, when they had laid up 
money enough for that purpoſe. For out of what they got 
by their labour, after having paid a certain proportion to 
H their maſters, they kept the remainder for themſelves, and 

made a ſtock of it at their own diſpoſal. Private perſons, 
when they were ſatisfied with their ſervices, often gave 
theſe ſlaves their liberty ; and the ſame grace was always 
granted them by the public, when the neceſlity of the times 
obliged the ſtate to arm and liſt them for the war amongſt 
the citizens. 
The humane and equitable uſage, with which the Athe- 
2 nians uſed to treat their ſervants and ſlaves, was an effect 
of the good temper natural to that people; and very re- 
mo te from the auſtere and cruel ſeverity of the Lacedaemo- 


nians in regard to their Helots, which being often brought 
their republic to the very brink of deſtruction. (e) Plutarch 
| Vith great reaſon condemns this rigor, He thinks it proper 
it to habituate one's ſelf always to mercy, even with regard 
is to beaſts, were it only, ſays he, to learn by that means to 
1 treat men well, and for the ſake of habituating huma - 
it nity and benevolence, He relates upon this occaſion a 
| very ſingular fact, and very proper to explain the character 
if of the Athenians. After having finiſhed the temple called 
—x Haecatonpedon, they ſet all the beaſts of burden at liber- 
ty, that bad been employed in the work, and aſſigned them 
for paſturages, as conſecrated animals, And it was ſaid, 
That one of theſe beaſts having come to offer itſelf at the 
work, and put itſelf at the head of thoſe that drew the 
carriages to the citadel, walking foremoſt, as if to exhort 
and encourage them, the Athenians ordained by a decree, 
that the creature ſhould be maintained at che public ex- 
pence till its death, 


(e) Plut. de ſuperſſit. p. 166. — 00 Plut. in 
Catonc. p. 535,339. 
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SecT., UI. Of the council or ſenate of Five Hundred. 

In conſequence of Solon's inſtitutions, the people of A- 
thens had a great ſhare and authority in the government, 
Appeals might be brought to their tribunal in all cauſes; 
they had a right to cancel the old laws, and eſtabliſh new 


ones; itka word, all important affairs, whether relating 
to war or „were decided in their aſſemblies. la 
order to their determinations being made with more wiſ- 
dom and maturity, Solon had inſtituted a council compoſed 
of four hundred ſenators, an hundred out of each tribe, 
which were then four in number; they prepared and di- 
geſted the affairs which were to be laid before the people, 
as we ſhall ſoon explain more at large. Cliſthenes, abour 
an hundred years after Solon, baving increaſed the num- 
ber of tribes to ten, augmented alſo that of the Senators 
to five hundred; each tribe ſupplying fifty. This was cal- 
led the council or ſenate of the Five hundred, They: re- 
ceived their ſtipend out of the public treaſury,. 

They were choſen by lot, in which they made uſe of 
black and white beans, which were mingled and ſhaken in 
an urn, and each tribe gave in the names of thoſe who aſ- 
pired to that truſt, and had the revenue aſſigned by the 
laws to qualify them for it. None could be admitted under 
the age of thirty. After inquiry made into the manners 
and conduct of the candidate, he was made to take an oath, 
whereby he engaged to give at all times the beſt counſel 
he could to the people of Athens, and never to depart 1 in 
the leaſt from the tenor of the laws. 

This ſenate aſſembled every day, except. upon the days 
appointed for feſtivals. Each tribe in its turn furniſhed 
thoſe who were to preſide in it, called Prytanes, and 
this rank was decided by lot. This preſidendy continued 

thirty-five days, which being reckoned ten 2 amounts 
to the number of days, except four, of tie A ear fol - 
lowed at Athens. This time of the preſide Irytan- 
iſm, was divided into five weeks, with r egar e five 
tents of the Prytanes, who were to preſide in them, * 
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every week ſeven of theſe ten Prytanes drawn by lot pre- 


ſided, each their day, and were denominated Ne, that 
is to Ay. Preſidents. He + who was ſo for the day, preſid- 
ed in the aſſembly of the ſenators, and in that of the peo- 
ple. He was charged with the public ſeal, as alſo with 
the keys of the citadel and treaſury. 

The ſenators, before they aſſembled, offered a ſacrifice 
to Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of 
goddeſs of good counſel *, to demand the prudence and 
underſtanding neceſſary in wiſe deliberations. The preſi- 
dent propoſed the buſineſs, which was to be conſidered in 
the aſſembly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and 
always ſtanding. After a queſtion had been ſettled, it was 
drawn up in writing, and read with a loud voice, Each 
ſenator. then gave his vote by ſcrutiny, in putting a bean 
into the urn. If the number of the white beans carried it, 
the queſtion paſſed; otherwiſe it was rejected. This ſort 
of decree was called ve, Or Hpodunruuc, as much as to 
Tay, preparatory reſolution. It was afterwards laid before 
the aſſembly of the people; where, if it was received and 
approved, it had the force of a law ; if not, its authority 
ſubſiſted only one year. This ſhews with what wiſdom 
Solon eſtabliſhed this council, to inform and direct the peo- 
ple, to fix their inconſtancy, to prevent their temerity, and 
io aſſiſt their deliberations with a prudence and maturity 
not to be expected in a confuſed and tumultuous aſſembly, 

compoſed of a great number of citizens, moſt of them 
without education, capacity, or much zeal for the public 
good. The reciprocal dependency and natural intercourſe 

of the two bodies of the ſtate, which were obliged to lend 
each other their authority, and remained equally without 
force when without union and a good underſtanding, were, 

beſides, a method judicioufly contrived for ſupporting a 

wiſe ballance between the two bodies; the people not be- 

iog able to inſtitute any thing without its being firſt pro- 
poſed and approved by the ſenate, nor the ſenate to pal 
any decree into a law till it bad been ratified by the people. 
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We may judge of the i importance of this council, by 
the matters which were treated in it ; the ſame, withour 
any exception, as were laid before the people; wars, taxes, 
maritime affairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a word, 
whatever related to government ; without mentioning the 
account which they obliged the magiſtrates to give on quit- 
ting their offices, and their frequent deciſions and judg- 
ments upon the moſt ſerious and i importagt affairs, 


SECT. IV. Of the Areopagur. 


Tuis council took its name from the place where it 
aſſembled, called “ the quarter, or hill of Mars ; becauſe, 
according to ſome, Mars had been cited thither in judg- 
ment for a murder committed by him. It was believed to 
be as antient as the nation. Cicero and Plutarch attribute 
the inſtitution of it to Solon; but he only re-eſtabliſhed ir, 
by giving it more luſtre and authority than it had had till 
then, and for that reaſon was looked upon as its founder. 
The number of the ſenators of the Areopagus. was not fix- 
ed; at certain times they amounted to two or three hun- 
dred. Solon thought proper, that only thoſe who had borne 
the office of archon, ſhould be honoured with that dignity. 

This ſenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly obſery- 
ed, of inſpecting the manners of the people, and eſpecially 
of judging in criminal caſes. They held their fittings in 
an open place, and during the night: the former, very 
probably, to avoid being under the fame roof with the cri- 
minals, and not to defile themſelves by ſuch a commerce 
with them; the latter, that they might not be foſtened by 
the ſight of the guilty, and might judge according to juſtice 
and the laws. It was for the ſame reaſon the orators were 
not permitted to uſe their exordium or peroration, nor 
allowed to excite the paſſions, and were obliged to con- 
fine themſelves ſolely to the ſubject matter of their cauſe, 
The ſeverity of their judgment was exceedingly dreaded, 
particularly in regard ro murder, and they were highly at- 
tentive to inſpire their citizens with horror for that crime. 
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They * condemned a child to be put to death, for making 
it his paſtime to put out the eyes of quails ; conceiving the 
ſanguinary inclination, as the mark of a very wicked diſ- 
poſition, which might one day prove fatal to many, if he 
were ſuffered to grow up with impunity. 

The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies againſt the gods, 
contempt of ſacred myſteries, different ſpecies of impiety, 
and the introduction of new ceremonies and new divinities, 
were alſo brought before this tribunal. (f) We read in 
Juſtia Martyr, that Plato, who, in his travels in Egypt, 
had acquired great lights concerning the unity of God, 
when he returned to Athens, took great care to diſſemble 
and conceal his ſentiments, for fear of being obliged to 
appear and give an account of them before the Areopagitae; 
and we know that St. Paul was traduced before them, as 
teaching a new doQtrine (g), and endeavouring to intro- 
duce new gods. 


| Thele judges were in great reputation for their probity, 


equity, and prudence, and generally reſpected. Cicero, in 
writing to his friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, conſtancy, 
and wiſe ſeverity of the Roman ſenate, thinks he makes a 
great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the Areo- 
pagus. (h) Senatus Apuog reyes, nil conſtantius, nil ſeve- 
rius, nil fortius. Cicero mult have conceived a very ad- 
vantageous idea of it, to ſpeak of it as he does in the firſt 
book of his Offices. F He compares the famous battle of 
Salamin, in which Themiſtocles had ſo great a part, with 
the eſtabliſhment” of the Areopagus, that he aſcribes to 


99 (g) AQts xvii. 18-20. (h) Ad Attic, I. i 


. Ne Nec mihi videntur Areopagitae, cum damnaverunt puerum ocu- 
los coturnicum eruentem, aliud judicaſſe, id ſignum, eſſe pernici- 
oſiſſimæ mentis, multiſque malo futuræ ſi adoleviſſet Quintil. I. v. c. 9. 

+ Quamvis Thewiltocles jure laudetur, et fit ejus nomen, quam 
Solonis, illuſtrius, citeturque Salamis clariſſimae teſtis victoriae, quae 


anteponatur, conciſio Solonis ei, quo primum conſtituit Areopagitas: 


non minus praeclarum hoc, quam aud, judicandum eft. Illud enim 
ſemel profuit, hoc ſemper proderit civitati: hoc concilio leges Athe- 
nienfium, hoc majorum inſtituta ſervantur. Et Themiſtoeles qui- 
dem rühil dixerit, in quo ipſe Areopagum juverit : at ille adjuvit The- 
miſtoclem, Eſt enim bellum geſtum conſilio ſenatus ejus, quia: Solonz 
erat conſtitutus. Offic. I. i. n. 75. 55 : 
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Solon; and makes no ſeruple to prefer, or atleaſt to equal 


the legiſlator's ſervice to that for which Athens was oblig- 


ed to the general of its army: For in reality, ſays he, 


that victory was uſeful to the republic only for once, but the 


Areopagus will be ſo throughout all ages ; as, by the wiſe 


dom of that tribunal, the laws, and antient cuſtoms of the 
Athenian ſtate, are preſerved. Themiſtocles did no ſer- 
vice to the Areopagus, but the Areopagus abundantly 
contributed to the victory of Themiftacles ; becauſe the re- 
public was at that time directed by the wiſe ent of 
that auguſt ſenate. 

It appears from this peffage of Cicero's, that the Are- 
opagus had a great ſhare ig.the government, and I do not 
doubt but it was conſulted upon important affairs. Cicero 
here perhaps may have confounded the council of the Are- 
opagus with that of the five hundred. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the Areopagitae were extremely active in the 
public affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the N becauſe 
chance having always been againſt him, he had not paſſed 
through any of the employments, neceflary to his admiſſi- 
on, attempted to weaken its authority, and attained his 
point: which is a great blot in his reputation. 


SECT. V. Of the magiſtrates. 


of theſe a great number were eſtabliſhed for different 
functions. I ſhall fpeak only of the archons, who are the 


moſt known, I have obſerved elſewhere, that they ſuc- 


ceeded the kings, and that their authority at firſt contiou- 
ed during life. It was at length limited to ten years, 
and reduced at laſt only to one. When Solon was com- 
miſſioned to reform the government, he found them upon 
this foot, and to the number of nine. He did not aboliſſa 
their office, but he very much diminiſhed thetr power. 
The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called the Ag» 


CHON, by way of eminence, and the year denominated 


from him: * Under ſach an archon ſuch a battle was 
Fought. The ſecond was called Tyz King, which wag 


From thence he was alſo called Exwmugocgs 
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the remains and footſteps of the authority to which they 
had ſucceeded, ' The third was the PoLEMARCH, who at 


firſt commanded the armies, and always retained that 


name, though he had not the fame authority, of which he 
had ſo long preſerved ſome part. For we have ſeen in 
ſpeaking of the battle of Marathon, that the Polemarch 
had a right to vote in the council of war, as well as the 
ten generals then in command. The fix other archom 
were called by the common name, THESMOTHETAE, 
which implies, that they had a particular ſaperintendence 
over thelaws, in order to their being duly obſerved. Theſe 
nine archons, had each of them a peculiar province, and 
were judges in certain affairs allotted to their cogniſance. 
I do not think it neceſſary to enter into the particulars of 
their daty, nor into thoſe of many other employments and 
offices, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice, for the 
levying of taxes, and tributes, for the preſervation of good 
order in the city, for ſupplying it with proviſions, in a word, 
for every thing relating to commerce and civil ſociety. 


SecT. VI. Of the aſſemblies of the people. 


Theſe were of two ſorts : the one ordinary and fixed 
to certain days, and for theſe there was no kind of ſum- 
mons ; the other extraordinary, according to the different 
occaſions that aroſe, and the people were informed of it by 
expreſs proclamation, 

The place for the afſembly was not fixed, Sometimes it 
was the public market-place, ſometimes a part of the ciry 
near the citadel, called, nyt, and ſometimes the theatre 
of Bacchus. | 

The Prytenes generally aſſembled the people. Some 
days before the aſſembly, papers were fixed up, wherein 
the buſineſs to be conſidered was fer down. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give 
their ſuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, who failed 
of being preſent at the aſſembly, or who came too late; 
and, to induce theit punctual attendance, a reward was an- 
: nexcd to it, at firſt of an obolus, which was the ſixth 

part of a drachma, then of three oboli, which made about 
ſive pence French, 
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The aſſembly always began with. ſacrifices and prayers, 
in order for the obtaining from the gods the knowlege and 
underſtandiog neceſſary to wiſe deliberations ; and they 
never failed to add the molt terrible imprecations agaiaſt 
ſach as ſhould wilfully adviſe any thing contrary to the 
public good. 

The preſident propoſed. the affair apon which they were 
to deliberate. If it had been examined in the ſenate, and 
drawn up there as a queſtion, it was read; after which 
thoſe who would ſpeak, were invited to aſcend the tribu- 
nal, that they might be the better heard by the people, 
and inform them in the matter propoſed. The oldeſt ge- 
neral ſpoke firſt, and then the reſt according to their ſeni- 
ority. When the orators had done ſpeaking, and conclud- 
ed that it was neceſfary to approve or reject the decree of 
the ſenate, the people proceeded to vote, and the moſt 
common method of doing it, was by holding up their 
hands, to denote their approbation ; which was called 
X*1pororey, The aſſembly was ſometimes adjourned till ano- 
ther day, becauſe it was too late for the number of thoſe 
that lifted up their hands to be diſtinguiſhed, and the plu- 
rality decided. After a reſolution had been formed in 
this manner, it was reduced to writing, and read by an 
officer to the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it 
again, by holding up their hands as before; after which 
the decree had the force of a law. And this was called 
"pouz, from the Greek word dr. which ſigniſies a pebble, 
or /mall ſtone, becauſe they were ſometimes uſed in giving 
ſuffrages by ſcrutiny, 

All the great affairs of the republic were diſcuſſed] in theſe 
aſſemblies, It was in them new laws were propoſed, and 
old ones amended; the religion and worſhip of the gods 
examined ; magiſtrates, generals, and officers created ; 
their behaviour and conduct inquired into; peace or war 
concluded ; deputies and ambaſſadors appointed ; ; treaties 


themſelves in war, or rendered great ſervices to the re- 


public ; and puniſhments ordained for thoſe who had be- 


and alliances ratified ; freedom of the city granted; re» - . 
wards and honours decreed for thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed 
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liaved themſelves ill, or had violated the laws of the ſtats; 


and were baniſhed by oſtraciſm. In fine, juſtice was ad- 


miniſtered,” and judgment paſſed there upon the moſt im- 
portant affairs. We ſee from this account, which is how- 
ever very imperfect, how far the people's power extended; 
and with what truth it may be ſaid that the government of 
Athens, though qualified with ariſtocracy, and the au- 
thority of the elders, was, by its conſtitution, democra- 
tical and popular, 

I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve in the ſequel, of what 
weight the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republic, and in 
what manner orators ought to be conſidered in it. It is 
not eaſy to conceive, how they could make themſelves 
heard in ſo numerous an aſſembly, and where ſuch a mul- 
titude of auditors were preſent, We may judge how great 
that was, from what has been ſaid of it in two inſtances, 
The firſt relates to oſtraciſm, and the other to the adop- 


tion of a ſtranger for a citizen, On each of theſe occaſions, 


it was neceſſary that no leſs than fix thoufand citizens 


ſhould be preſent in the aſſembly. 
I reſerve for another place the reflections which natu- 


rally ariſe from what I have already related, and what it 
remains for me to ſay further upon the government of 


Athens. | 
| SET. VII. Of Trials. 


THERE were different tribunals, according to the dif- 
ference of the affairs to be adjudged ; but appeals might 
be brought to the people from all decrees of other judges; 
and this it was that rendered their power ſo great and con- 
ſiderable. (i) All the allies, when they had any cauſe 
to try, were obliged to repair to Athens; where they often 
remained a conſiderable time, without being able to obtain 
audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged, 

This law had been impoſed upon them, in order to ren- 


** 


der them more dependent upon the people, and more ſub- 


miſſive to their authority; inſtead of which, had they ſent 
commiſſioners to the places, they would have been the 


) KXenoph. de rep. Athen. p. 664, 
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edurt, and paid thetr homage. 
The parties pleaded their cauſes either in perſon, or 
employed advocates to do it for them. The time allow- 
ed for the hearing was generally fixed, and a water-clock, 
called in Greek , regulated its duration. The de- 
cree was paſſed by a plurality of voices; and when the 
ſuffrages were equal, the judges inclined to the fide of 
mercy, and acquitted the accuſed. It is remarkable, that 
a friend was not obliged to give evidence againſt a friend. 

All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and ſuch as had no 
eſtates, were admitted into the number of the judges, pro- 
vided they had attained the age of thirty, and were known 
to be perſons of good morals. Whilſt they fat in judg- 
ment, they held in their hands a kind of ſceptre, which 
was the mark of their dignity, and laid it down when they 
withdrew, 

The judges ſalary was different at different times. 
They had at firſt only an obolus a-day, and afterwards 


matter in itſelf, but became in time a very great charge 
to the public, and exhauſted the treaſury, without much 
enriching particulars, We may judge of this, from what 
is related in Ariſtophanes's comedy of the Waſps, where» 
in that poet ridicules the paſſion of the Athenians for try- 
ing cauſes, and their eager deſire for the gain ariſing from 
it, which protracted and multiplied ſuits to infinitude, 

In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to act the 
part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and trials 
of Athens into ridicule, from a ſtate of the revenues paid 
into the public treaſury, finds their amount to be two 


thouſand talents T. He then examines, how much of that 


ſam falls to the ſhare of the judges, with whom Athens 
was over-run, at three oboli a-head per day. This ap- 
Pears to be annually, including all of them, only an hun- 


dred and fifty talents 7. The calculation is eaſy, The 


zudges were paid only ten months in the year, the other 


two being imployed in feſtivals, when all proceedings at 


About 28 0,000 1, Sterling. 1 About 7000 I. Sterling, 
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ſole perſons, to whom the allies would have made their 


three, where their fee remained fixed;  -It was but a ſmall 
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law were prohibited, Now, three oboli a-day paid to fix 


- thouſand men makes fifteen talents a month; and, in 


conſequence, one hundred and fifty in ten months. Ac- 
cording to this calculation, the moſt aſſiduous judge gain- 
ed only ſeyenty- re: leres (about three guineas) a-year, 
What then becomes of the remainder of the two thou- 


ſand talents? cries the young Athenian. What! replies 


his father, who was one of the judges, it goes to thoſe 
but let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; let us always 
be for the people. The young Athenian goes on to ex- 
plain that the remainder went to ſuch as robbed the pu- 
blic treaſury ; to the orators, who inceſſantly flattered the 
people; and to thoſe who were employed in the govern- 
ment and army. I have extracted this remark from the 
works of Father Brumoi the Jeſuit, with which I ſhall 
make very free, when 1 come to _ of pablic-ſhews 
and dramatic repreſentations. 


Sec. VIII. Of the AmphiQyons. 


Tus famous council of the Amphictyons is introduce 


ed here, though not particular to the Athenians, but 
common to all Greece, becauſe it is often mentioned in 
the Grecian hiſtory, and I do not know whether I ſhall 
have a more natural occaſion to ſpeak of it. f 


The aſſembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner the 


holding of a general aſſembly of the ſtates of Greece. The 


_ eſtabliſhment of it is attributed to Amphictyon, king of 
Athens, and ſon of Deucalion, who gave them his name. 


His principal view in the inſtitution of this council, was, 
to unite in the ſacred band of amity, the ſeveral people 
of Greece admitted into it, and to oblige. them, by that 
union, to undertake the defence of each other, and be mu- 
tually vigilant for the happineſs and tranquillity of their 
country. The Amphictyons were alſo created to be the 
protectors of the oracle of Delphos, and the guardians of 
the prodigious, riches of that temple ; and alſo to adjudge 
the differences which might ariſe between the Delphians 
and thoſe who came to conſult the oracle. This coun- 
cil was held at Thermopylae, and ſometimes at Delphos, 


* 
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itſelf. It aſſembled regularly twice a- year, in the ſpring 
and autumn, and more frequently, when affairs required, 


The number of people or cities which had a right to 
ſit in this afſembly is not preciſely known, and varied, 


without doubt, at different times, When the Lacedae- 
monians, in order to paſs in it what decrees they thought 
fir, were for excluding the Theſſalians, Argives, and 
Thebans ; (k) Themiſtocles, in the ſpeech he made to 
the Amphictyons, to prevent that deſign from taking ef- 
fect, ſeems to inſinuate, that there were only one and 
thirty cities at that time which had this right, - 

Each city ſent two deputies, and in conſequence had 
two votes in the council; and that without diſtinction, or 


the more powerful having any prerogative of honour or pre- 


eminence over inferior ſtates, in regard to the ſuffrages; 
the liberty upon which theſe people valued themſelves, 
requiring that every thing ſhould be equal amongſt them. 
The Amphi&yons had full power to diſcuſs and deter- 
mine finally in all differences which might ariſe between 


the Amphictyonic cities, and to fine the culpable in ſach 


manner as they thought fit. They could employ, not only 
the rigor of the laws in the execution of their decrees, but 


even raiſe troops, if it were neceſſary, to compel ſuch as 


rebelled to ſubmit to them. The three ſacred wars un- 
dertaken by their order, of which I have poke elſewhere, 
are an evident proof of this power. 

Before they were inſtalled into this body, they took a 
very remarkable oath, of which * Æſchines has preſer- 
ved the form; it runs to this eſſect: 1 ſwear, that I 


will never deſtroy any of the cities honoured with the right 


of fitting in the Amphictyonic council, nor turn their run- 
ning waters out of their courſe, either in times of war or 
peace, If any people ſhall make ſuch an attempt, I here- 
by engage to carry the war into their country, to demo- 


liſh their cities, towns, and villages, and to treat them in 


all things as the moſt cruel enemies, Moreover, if, at. 
any time, any perſon ſhall dare to be ſo impious, to ſteal 
(k) plut. in Themiſt. p. 122. 
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and take away any of the rich offerings preſerved in the 
temple of Apollo at Delphos, or abett any others in com- 
mitting that crime, either by aiding or only counſelling him 
therein; I will uſe my feet, hands, voice, in a word, all 
my powers and faculties, to avenge ſuch ſacrilege. That 
oath was attended with the moſt terrible imprecations and 
execrations. That if any one infringes any thing con- 
tained in the oath I have now taken, whether private per- 
ſon, city, or people, may that perſon, city, or people, be 
deemed accurſed; and in that acceptation, experience the 
Whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, Diana, and Minerva 
the fore-knower : May their country produce none of the 
fruits of the earth; and their women, inſtead of generat- 
ing children reſembling their fathers, bring forth nothing 
but monſters ; may their animals ſhare in the ſame curſe, 
May thoſe ſacrilegious men loſe all ſuits at law; may they 
be conquered in war, have their houſes demoliſhed, and be 
themſelves and their children put to the ſword,” I am not 
aſtoniſhed, that, after ſuch terrible engagements, the holy 
war, undertaken by the order of the Amphictyons, ſhould 
be carried on with ſo much ardor and fury, The religion 
of an oath was of great force with the ancients ; and how 
much more regard ought to be had to it in the Chriſtian 
world, which profeſſes to believe, that the violation of it 
ſhall be puniſhed with eternal torments ; and yet how ma- 
ny are there amongſt us, who make a trifle of breaking 
through the moſt ſolemn oaths ? 

The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of 
great weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceed- 
ingly, from the moment they condeſcended to admit Philip 
of Macedon into their body, For that prince, enjoying 


by this means all their rights and privileges, ſoon knew 


how to ſet himſelf above all law, and to abuſe his power 
fo far, as to preſide. by proxy, both in this illuſtrious aſ- 
ſembly, and in the Pythian games; of which games the 
Amphictyons were judges and Agonothetae, in virtue of 
their office. This Demoſthenes reproaches him with in 
his third Philippic; When he does not deign, ſays he, to 
honour us with bis preſence, he ſends his SLAVES 10 
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prefide over us. An odious, but emphatical term, and in 
the ſpirit of the Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian 


orator images the baſe and abject ſubjection of the 


lords in Philip's court. 

If the reader deſires a further knowledge of what re- 
lates to the Amphictyons, the diſſertations of Monſieur 
Valois (I) may be conſulted, in the Memoirs of the aca- 
demy of belles lettres, wherein this ſubject is n with 
great extent and erudition. 


SECT. IX. Of the revenues of Athens. 


Tu revenues *, according to the paſſage of Ariſto - 
phanes, which I have cited above, and, in conſequence, as 
they ſtood in the time of the Peloponneſian war, amount- 
ed to two thouſand talents, that is to ſay, to fix millions 
of livres. They were generally reduced to four ſpecies, 

I. The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from agri- 
culture, the ſale of woods, the produce of mines, and o- 
ther funds of a like nature, appertaining to the public. A- 
mongſt theſe may be included the duties upon the import 
and export of merchandiſe, and the taxes levied upon the 
inhabitants of the city, as well natives as ſtrangers. 

The hiſtory of Athens often mentions the ſilyer mines 
of Laurium, which was a mountain, ſituate between the 
Piraeum and Cape Sunium; and thoſe of Thrace, from 
whence many perſons extracted immenſe riches. + Xeno- + 
phon, in a treatiſe wherein he ſtates this matter at large, 
demonſtrates, how much the public might gain, by indu- 
ſtriouſly working theſe mines, from the example of the 
many perſons they had enriched, (m) Hipponicus let his 
mines and fix hundred ſlaves to an undertaker, who paid 
him an 9 obolus a day for each ſlave, clear of all charges, 
which amounted in the whole to a mina, about two pounds 
give ſhillings, Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed 
(1) Vol. 3. (m) p. 929. 
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out his mines and a thouſand · ſlaves in the fame manner, 
and with the ſame proſit in proportion to that number. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies of revenue were the contributi- 

ons paid the Athenians by the allies, for the common ex- 
pences of the war. At firſt, under Ariſtides, they a- 
mounted to only four hundred and ſixty talents“. Pe- 
ricles augmented them almoſt a third, and raiſed them to 
fix hundred; and ſome time after, they were run up to 
thirteen hundred, Taxes, which, in the beginning were 
moderate and neceſſary, became thus in a little time ex- 
ceſſive and exorbitant, notwithſtanding all the proteſtati- 
ons made the allies, and the moſt ſolemn engagements to 
the contrary. 

3. A third fort of revenue were the extraordingry Ca» 
pitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the coun» 
try, as well natives as ſtrangers, in preſſing occaſions and 
emergencies of the ſtate. ar 

4. The fines laid upon perſons by the judges for dif- en 
ferent miſdemeanors, were applied to the uſes of the pu- pt 
blic, and laid up in the treaſury ; except the tenth part th 
of them, which was conſecrated to Minerva, and a fifgcth | 
to the other divinities. 3 

The moſt natural and legal application of theſe different be 
revenues of the republic, was, in paying the troops both ne 
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by ſea and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping ba 
up and repairing the public buildings, temples, walls, ports, w 
and citadels. But the greateſt part of them, eſpecially di 
after Pericles's time, was miſapplied to unneceſſary uſes, ly 
and often conſumed in frivolous expences; games, feaſts, th 
and ſhe ws, which coſt immenſe ſums, and were of no Pic 
manner of utility to the ſtate, re 
SECT. X. Of the ks of the youth, 5 

I PLACE this article under the head of government, be- * 
cauſe all celebrated legiſlators have, with reaſon, believed, 1 
that the education of youth was an eſſential part of it. 6 
The exerciſes that ſerved for the forming of either the * 


bodies or minds of the young Athenians, (and as much may 
be ſaid of almoſt all the people of Greece), were dancing, 


A talent was worth a thouſand crowns, 
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muſic, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, and philo- 
ſophy. It may be obſerved, that I ſpeak generally, and 
treat very ſlightly theſe ſeveral articles. 

it. Dancing. Mujic. 

Dancing is one of the exerciſes of the body, cultivated 
by the Greeks with great attention. It made a part of what 
the antients called e Gymnaſtic; divided, according to 
* Plato, into two kinds; the Orcheftric, which takes its 
name from the dance, and the Palaeſtric , fo called from 
a Greek word which ſignifies. wreſtling. The exerciſe of 
the latter kind principally conduced to form the body for 
the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, and the other 
uſes of ſociety. 

Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules of mo - 
tion, as were molt proper to render the ſhape free and eaſy; 
to give the body a juſt proportion, and the whole perſon 
an unconſtrained, noble, and graceful air; in a word, an 
external politeneſs, if we may be allowed to uſe that ex- 
preſſion, which never fails to prejudice people i in favour of 
thoſe, who have deen formed to it early. 

Muſic was cultivated with no leſs application and ſuc- 
ceſs. The antients aſcribed wonderful effects to it. They 
believed it very proper to calm the paſſions, ſoften the man- 
ners, and even humanize people naturally ſavage and bar- 
barous. (n) Polybius, a grave and ſerious hiſtoriau, and 
who is certainly worthy of belief, attributes the extreme 
difference between two people of Arcadia, the one inſinite- 
ly beloved and eſteemed for the elegance of their manners, 
their benevolent inclinations, humanity to ſtrangers, and 
piety to the gods; the other, on the contrary, generally 
reproached and hated for their malignity, brutality, and 
irreligion: Polybius, I ſay, aſcribes this difference to the 
ſtudy of muſic, (I mean, ſays he, the true and noble mu- 
fic), induſtriouſly cultivated by the one, and abſolutely ne- 
glected by the other people. | 

After thisit is not ſurpriſing, that the Greeks conſidered 
muſicas an eſſential part in the education of youth, * So- 


6 Oęxxeuc Ni, Saltare. + Hau. (n) Polyb. p. 288-291. 
2 — inſtitui lyra non erubeſcebat. Quintil, hy 
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crates himſelf, in a very advanced age, was not aſhamed 
to learn to play upon muſical inſtruments. Themiſtocles, 
however otherwiſe eſteemed, * was thought to be wanting 
in point of merit, becauſe at an entertainment he could not 
touch the lyre, like the reſt of the company. Þ An ignor- 
ance in this reſpe& was deemed a defe& of education, 
On the contrary, a capacity in it did honour to the greateſt 
men. * Epaminondas was praifed for dancing, and playing 


well upon the flute, We may obſerve in this place the dif- 


ferent taſtes and genius of nations. The Romans were far 
from having the fame opinion with the Greeks in regard to 
muſic and dancing, and ſet no value upon them. It is very 
likely, the wiſeſt and moſt knowing amongſt the latter, did 
not apply to them with any great induſtry ; and Philip's 
expreſhon to his fon Alexander, who had ſhewn too much 
ſkill in mufic at a feaſt, induces me to be of this opinion : 
Are you not aſhamed, ſaid he, to fing ſo well? 

For the reſt, this eſteem for dancing and muſic had its 
foundation. Both the one and the other were employed 


in the moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of religion, to ex- 


preſs their acknowledgment to the gods with the greater 
force and dignity, for the favours they had vouchſafed to 
confer upon them, They had generally the greateſt ſhare 
in their feaſts and entertainments, which ſeldom or ever 

gan or ended, without ſome odes being ſung in honour 
of the victors in the Olympic games, and on other the hike 
occaſions, They had a part alſo in war; and we know, 


that the Lacedaemonians marched to battle dancing, and 


to the ſound of flutes. (o) Plato, the moſt grave philoſo- 
pher of amiquity, confidered both theſe arts, not as ſimple 
amuſements, but as they had a' great ſhare in the ceremo- 
nies of religion, and miſitiry exerciſes, Hence we ſee him 


(o) De leg. I. vii. | 
28 2 in epulix yeentaſſer lyrars, babitus & induc: 
tior. Cic. Tuſc. Quaeſt. I. i. n. 4. 

I Summam eruditionem Graeci ſitam cenſebant in nervorum vo- 
cumque cantibus----diſcebantque id omnes; nec qui neſciebat, _ 
excultus doctrina putabatur. Ibid. 

In Epaminondae virtutibus commemoratum eſt, ſaltaſſe eum 
commode, ſcienterque tibiis. cantaſſe- -—Scilicet non eadem omnibus 
doneſta ſunt atque turpia, ſed omnia majorum inſtitutis judicantur. 
1 Nep. in practat. vit. Epam. 
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ed very intent, in his books of laws, to prefcribe rules upon 

es, dancing and muſic, and to keep thent within the bounds of 

og utility and decorum. | 

not They did not continue long within Wen reſtrictions. 

or- The licence of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing was in 

on. the higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted to buffoons 1 
eſt andthe moſt contemptible people, who made no other uſe 

ing of it, than to ſuggeſt or ſupport the moſt vitious paſſions; | 
dif tis licence, I ſay, ſoon corrupted an art, which might have | 
far been of ſome advantage, had it been regulated by Plato's | 
to opinion, Muſic had a like deſtiny; and perhaps the cor- | 
ery ruption of this did not a little contribute to the depraving * - | 
did and perverting of dancing. Voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual plea- 

p's ſure were the ſole arbiters conſulted in the uſes made of both, 

ich and the theatre became a ſchool of every kind of vice. 43 
n: (p) Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was | 


To much fallen from the merit which rendered it eſtimable 
to the great men of antiquity, does not omit to obſerve, 
that it was corrupted by a vitious kind of poetry, and a 
ſoft effeminate muſic, with which it was ill united, and 
which had taken place of the antient poetry and muſic, that 
had ſomething noble, majeſtic, and even religious and hea- 
venly in them. He adds, that being made ſubſervient to 
low taſte and ſenſuality, by their aid it exerciſed a kind of 
tyrannical power in the theatres, which were become the 
public ſchools of criminal paſſions and groſs vices, wherein 
no regard was had to reaſon. 
The reader, without my obſerving upon it to him, will 
make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch to the ſort 
of muſic, which ingroſſes our theatres at this day, and 
which, by its effeminate and wanton airs, has given the laſt 
wound to the little manly force and virtue that remained 
amongſt us, Quintilian deſcribes the muſic of his times 
in theſe terms, (q) Quae nunc in ſcenis effſeminata, et 
impudicis modis fracta, non ex parte minima, fi quid in 
nobis virilis roboris manebat, excidit. 


2. Of the other exerciſes of the body. 
The young Athenians, and, in general, all the Greeks, 
- (p) Sympoſ. l. ix. « qu. 15. P · 748. (4 Quintil. I. i. c. 1. 
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were very intent upon forming themſelves to all the exer- 
ciſes of the body, and to go through their leſſons regularly 
with the maſters of the Paleſtrae, They called the places 
allotted for theſe exerciſes, Pale/trae, or Cymnaſia; which 
anſwers very near to our academies. Plato, in his books of 
laws, after having ſhewn of what importance it was in war 
to cultivate the hands and feet, adds, (r) that, far from 
baniſhing froma well regulated - republic the profeſſion of the 
Athletae, on the contrary, prizes ought to be propoſed for 
all exerciſes that conduce to the improvement of military 
virtue; ſuch as are thoſe which render the body more ac- 


tive, had fitter for the race ; more hard, robuſt, and ſup- 


ple, more capable of ſupporting great fatigues, and effect- 
ing great enterpriſes, We muſt remember, that there was 
no Athenian, who ought not to have been capable of hand- 
ling the oar in the largeſt galleys. The citizens them- 
ſelves did this office, which was not left to ſlaves and cri- 
minals, as in theſe days. They were all deſtined to the 
trade of war, and often obliged to wear arms of iron from 
head to foot, of a great weight. For this reaſon, Plato, and 
all the antients, looked upon the exerciſes of the body as 
highly uſeful, and even abſolutely neceſſary to the good of 
the public; and therefore this philoſopher excludes only 
thoſe from them, who were incapable of ſervice in war. 
(s) There were alſo maſters, who taught the youth to 
ride, and to handle their arms, or fence ; and others whoſe 
buſineſs it was to inſtruct them in all that was neceſſary to 
be known, in'order to excel in the art military, and to 
become good commanders. The whole ſcience of the lat- 
ter conſiſted in what the antients called the Tadic, that 
is to ſay, the art of drawing up troops in battle, and of 
making military evolutions. That ſcience was uſeful, but 
did not ſuffice. (t) Xenophon ſhewsits defect, in producing 
a young man lately come from ſuch a ſchool, in which he 
imagined he had learned every thing, though in reality he 
had only acquired a fooliſh eſteem for himſelf, attended 
with perfect ignorance.” He gives him, by the mouth of 


(r) Lib. viii, de leg. p. 832, 833. (s) Plat, in Lachete, p. 181. 
(t) Memorab, I. ifi. p. 761, &c, 
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Socrates, admirable precepts upon the buſineſs of a ſoldier, 
* very proper to form an excellent officer. 

Hunting was alſo conſidered by the antients as a fit ex- 
cola for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fatigues of 
war. It is for this reaſon, Xenophon, who was no leſs 4 
great general than a great philoſopher, (u) did not think 
it below him to write a treatiſe expreſsly upon hunting, in 
which he deſcends to the loweſt particular; and obſerves 
upon the conſiderable advantages conſequential of it, from 
being inured to ſuffer hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, without 
being diſcouraged either by the length of the courſe, the 
difficulty of the clefts and thickets, through which it is of- 
ten neceſſary to preſs, or the ſmall ſacceſs of the long and 
painful fatigues, which they often undergo to no purpoſe, 
He adds, that this innocent pleafure removes others e- 
qually ſhameful and criminal; and that a wiſe and mode- 
rate man would not however abandon himſelf ſo much to 
it as to neglect the care of his domeſtic affairs. (x) The 
fame author, in the Cyropaedia frequently praiſes hunting, 
which he looks upon as a real exerciſe of war, 'and ſhews 
in the example of his young hero the good uſe that may 
os made of it. 


. Of the 3 of the mind. 


Athens, to 1 5 properly, was the ſchool and abode of 
polite learning, arts, and ſciences. - The ſtudy of poeſy, 


eloquence, philoſophy, and mathematics, were in great 


vogue there, and much cultivated by the youth. 

The young people were ſent ſirſt to learn grammar, un- 
der maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon proper 
principles, their own language; by which they attained 
a knowlege of its whole beauty, energy, number, and 
cadence. (y) Hence proceeded the univerſal fine taſte 
of Athens, where, as hiſtory informs us, a ſimple herb» 
woman diſtinguiſhed Theophraſtus to be a ſtranger from 
the affectation of a ſingle word in expreſſing himſelf. And 
from the ſame cauſe the orators were greatly apprehenſive 
of letting fall the leaſt injudicious expreſſion, for fear of 
(u) Devenatione. (x) Cycrop. I. i p. 5, 6. & I. it. p. $9, 60. 57 
Oe. in Brut. n. 172. Quintil. I. viii, c. .; Phat, in Fark p. 156+ 
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offending ſo refined and delicate an audience. It was very 
common for the young people to get the tragedies repre- 
ſented upon the ſtage by heart. We have ſeen, that after 


the defeat of the Athenians before Syracuſe, many of them, 
ho had been taken priſoners, and made ſlaves, ſoftened 
their ſlavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 


maſters, who, extremely delighted with hearing ſuch ſub- 
lime verſes, treated them from thenceforth with kindneſs 
and humanity. The compoſitions of the other poets had 
no doubt the ſame effect; and Plutarch tells us, that Al- 
cibiades, when very young, having entered a ſchool in 


which there was not an Homer, gave the maſter a box on 


the ear, as an ignorant fellow, (z) and one, who diſhonour- 
ed his profeſſion. 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly 
ſtudied at Athens. It was that opened the way to the high- 
eſt offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, decided the 
moſt important affairs of the ſtate, and gave an almoſt un- 
limited power to thoſe, who had the talent of {peaking in 
an eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the young 
citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe who aſpired to the 
higheſt employments. To the ſtudy of rhetoric, they an- 


nexed that of philoſophy: 1 compriſe under the latter, all 
the ſciences, which are either parts of, or relate to it. The 


perſons known to antiquity under the name of /ophi/ts, had 
acquired a great reputation at Athens, eſpecially in the 
time of Socrates, Theſe teachers, who were as preſump- 
tuous as avaritious, ſet themſelves up for univerſal ſcholars, 
Their whole art lay in philoſophy and eloquence, both of 
which they corrupted by the falſe taſte and wrong prin- 
ciples they inſtilled into their diſciples. 1 have obſerved, 
in the life of Socrates, that philoſopher's endeavours and 
and ſucceſs in diſcrediting them, 


(z) In Alcib. P- 194» 
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CHAP. IL. 
Of WAR. 


Secr, I. People of Greece in all times very warlike, 
eſpecially the Lacedaemonians and Athenians. 


O People of antiquity, (I except the Romans,) could 

diſpute the glory of arms and military virtue with 
the Greeks. During the Trojan war, Greece ſignalized 
her valour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by the 
bravery of the captains ſhe ſent thither. This expediti- 
on was however, properly ſpeaking, no more than the 
cradle of her infant glory; and the great exploits, by 
which ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf there, were only her firſt 
eſſays, and apprenticeſhip in the art of war. 

There were in Greece at that time ſeveral ſmall re- 
publics, neighbours to one another by their ſituation, but 
extremely remote in their cuſtoms, laws, characters, and 
particularly in their intereſts. This difference of manners 
and intereſts was a continual ſource and occaſion of divi- 
ſions amongſt them. Every city, little ſatisfied with its 
own dominion, was ſtudious to aggrandize itſelf at the ex- 
pence of its next neighbours, according as they lay moſt 


commodious for it. Hence all theſe little ſtates, either 


out of ambition, and to extend their conqueſts, or the 
neceſſity of a juſt defence, were always under arms, and 
by that continul exerciſe of war, formed in the univerſal 
people a martial ſpirit, and an intrepidity of courage which 
made them invincible in the field ; as appeared in the 
ſequel, when the whole united forces of the Eaſt came to 
invade Greece, and made her ſenſible what ſhe was, and 
of what capable. 

Two cities diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reſt, a 
held indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta and 
Athens: in conſequence of * thoſe cities, either ſuc- 
ceſſively or together, had the empire of Greece, and main- 
tained themſelves through a long ſeries of time in a pow- 
er, which the ſole ſuperiority of merit, univerſally ac- 
knowleged by all the other Rates, had acquired them, 
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This merit conſiſted principally in their military knowlege 


and martial virtue; of which they had given the moſt glo- 


rious proofs in the war againſt the Perſians, Thebes diſ- 
puted this honour with them for. ſome years, by ſurpriſing 
actions of valour, which had fomething of prodigy in them; 
bur this. was but a ſhort-lived blaze, which, after having 
ſhone out with exceeding ſplendor, ſoon diſappeared, and 
left that city in its original obſcurity. Sparta and Atheng 
will therefore be the only objects of our reflections as to 
what relates to war, and we ſhall join them together, in 
order to be the better able to diſtinguiſh their characters, 
as well in what they reſemble, as in what proce differ from,, 
each other, 3 


Sect. H. Origin and cauſe of the is and Saris 
virtue by which the Lacedaemonians and Athenians 


i . always diſtinguiſbed themſelvet. 


LL the laws of Sparta and inſtitutions of Lycurgus 
ſeem to have no other obje& than war, and tended 

yr to the making the ſubjects of that republic a body of 
ſoldiers. All other employments, all other exerciſes were, 
prohibited amongſt them. Arts, polite learning, ſciences, 
trades, even huſbandry itſelf, had no ſhare in their appli- 
cations, and ſeemed in their eyes unworthy. of them. 
From their earlieſt infancy no other taſte was inſtilled into 
them but for arms. And indeed the Spartan education 
was. wonderfully well adapted to that end. To go bares 
foot, to lie hard, to ſhift with little meat and drink, to 
ſuffer heat and cold, to exerciſe continually hunting, wreſt- 
ling, running on foot and horſeback; to be inured to blowg 
and wounds, fo as to vent neither complaint nor groan 
theſe were the rudiments of the Spartan youth with regard 
to war, and enabled them one day to ſupport all its fati- 

ues, and to confront all its dangers, 

The habit of obeying, contracted from the moſt early 
years, reſpe& for the magiſtrates and elders, a perfect 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, from which no age nor condition 
was exempt, prepared them amazingly for military diſci- 
pline, which is in a manner the ſoul of war, and the prin- 
_ of ſucceſs in all great END: | 
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Now, one of theſe: laws was, to conquer or die, an 
e. ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his three 
hundred Spartans was an illuſtrious example of this; and 
his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with the higheſt aps 
plauſes, and propoſed as a model to all poſterity, had gi- 
ven the ſame ſpirit to the nation, and traced them out the 
plan they were to follow, The diſgrace-and infamy an- 
nexed to the violation of this law, and to ſuch as quitted 
their arms in battle, confirmed the obſervance of it, and ) 
rendered it in a manner inviolable. The mothers recoms 
mended to their ſons, when they ſet out for the field, to 
return either with; or upon, their bucklers. They did not 
weep for thoſe who died with their arms in their hands;' but 
for thoſe who preſerved themſelves by flight, Can we bs 
ſurpriſed, after this, that a ſmall body of ſuch foldiers with 
ſuch principles ſhould put an e of darda- 
rians to a ſtand ? | 

- The n art me dg g ee iN Wi 
of Sparta, but bad no leſs valour. The taſte of the tu 
people was quite different in regard to education and em- 
ployment ; but they attained the ſame end, though by dif- 
ferent means. The Spartans knew only hot to uſe their 
arms, and were no more than ſoldiers :- but amotigſt the A- 
thenians, (and we mult fay as much of the other people of - 
Greece) arts, trades, huſbandry, commerce, and navigation, 
were held in honour, and thought no diſgrace to any one. 
Theſe occupations were no obſtacles to the valour and 
knowlege neceſſary in war; they diſqualified none for rifing 
io the greateſt commands, and the firft dignities of the te · 
public, Plutarch obſerves, that Solon, ſeeing the territory 
of Attica was barren, applied himſelf to turning the induſs A 
try of his citizens upon arts, trades, and commerce, in 08s . , 
der to ſupply his country thereby with what it wanted _ | 
the fide of fertility.” This taſte became one of the max- _— 
ims of the government and fundamental laws of the ſtare, 
and perpetuated itſelf amongſt the people, but without leſ- 
ſening in the leaſt their ardor for war. 4 
The antient glory of the nation, which bad always di- 


lünguiſhed itlelf by military . was a powerful mo- 
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tive for not degenerating from the reputation of their an- 
ceſtors. The famous battle of Marathons, wherein they 
had ſuſtained alone the ſhock of the barbarians, and gained 
a ſignal victory over them, infinitely heightened their cou - 
rage; and the battle of Salamin, in the ſucceſs of which 
they had the greateſt ſhare, raiſed them to the higheſt pitch 
of glory, and rendered them capable * che greateſt en- 
terpriſes. * 

A noble emulation not to give place i in point of merit 
to Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jealouſy of 
their glory, which during the war with the Perſians con- 
rained, ifſelf within due bounds, were another ſtr 
Incentive to the Athenians, who every day made Ran 4 
forts. to excel themſelves, and ſuſtain their reputation, 
The irewards and, honours granted to thoſe who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments erected 
in memory of the citizens who died i in the defence of 
their country, the funeral orations publicly pronounced in 
the midſt of the moſt auguſt religious ceremonies, to ren- 
der their names immortal; all conſpired infinitely to eter- 
nize the valour of both nations, and particularly of the 
Athenians, and to make fortitude a kind of law and indi- 
ſpenſable neceſſity to them. 

(a) Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that 
thoſe who had been maimed in the war, ſhould be main- 
tained at the expence of the public. The ſame grace was 
granted to.the fathers and mothers, as well as the children 
of ſuch as had fallen in battle, and left their families poor, 
and not in a condition to ſubſiſt themſelves. The republic, 
like a good mother, generouſly took them into her care, 
and, with great regard to them, ſupplied all the duties, 
and procured, all the relief they could have e from 
- thoſe whoſe loſs they deplored. +... 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and render- 
ed their troops invincible, though not very numerous. In 
the battle of Plataea, where the army of baibarians, com- 
manded by Mardonius, conſiſted of no leſs thap three 


5 iat. in Solon. p. 96. 14. in Menex. p. 248, 249» i 
Lert. in Solon, p. 37 
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hundred thouſand men, and the united forces of the Greeks 
of only one hundred and eight thouſand two hundred men, 
there were in the latter only ten thouſand Lacedaemoni- 
ans, of Which one half were Spartans, that is to ſay, in- 
habitants of Sparta, and eight thoaſand Arhenians, It is 
true, each Spartan brought with him feven helots, Which 
made in all thirty-five thouſand men; but they were ſcarce 
ever reckoned as ſoldiers. _ 

- This ſhining merit in point of martial valour, gederally 
acknowledged by the other ſtates and people, did not 
ſuppreſs in their minds all ſentiments of envy and jealouſy; 
as appeared one in relation. to the Lacedaemonians, The 
allies, who were very much ſuperior to them in vumber;, 
were in pain to ſee themſelyes fubjected to their orders, ans 
murmured againft it in ſecret, Ageſilaus, King of Sparta, 
without ſeeming to have any knowlege of their diſguſt, 
aſſembled the whole army; and after having made all the 
allies fit down on one ſide, and the Lacedaemonians by 
themſelves on the other, he cauſed proclamation to be mn 
by an herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, carpenters, and fo on; 
through the other trades, ſhould riſe up. Almoſt all the 
allies did ſo, and not one of the Lacedaemonians, to'whony 
all trades were prohibited; Ageſilaus then ſmiling, « You 
ſee,” faid he, * how many more ſoldiers Sparta furniſhes 
thati all the reſt of the aflies rogether q thereby intimat- 
ing, that to be a good ſoldier it was neceffary to be only 
a Toldier; that trades diverted the artifan from appl ing 
himſelf wholly to the profeſſion of arms and the ſcience 
of war, and prevented his ſucceeding ſo well in it, as 
thoſe who made it their ſole buſineſs and exerciſe, But 
Ageſilaus ſpoke and acted in that manner from the pre 
judice of his opinion in faxour of the Lacedaemonian edu- 
cation; for indeed thoſe, whom he was for having conſi- 
dered only as fimple artiſans, had well demonſtrated in 
the glorious vidories they had obtained over the Perſians, 
and even Sparta itſelf, that they were by no means inferi- 
or to the Lacedaemonians, entirely ſoldiers as they were, 
either in en or military knowlege. 

| . B ba 
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Szc. Ill, Diferent lind ef lch, of which the armice 
3 the Lacedaemonians and Athenians were compoſed. 
HE armies both of Sparta and Athens. were compoſcd 
| *] of four ſorts of troops; citizens, / allies, mercena- 
Ties, and flayes. The ſoldiers were ſometimes marked in 
the hand, to diſtinguiſh them from the ſlaves, who had that 
character impreſſed upon their forchead, Interpreters be- 
leve, that in alluſion to this double manner of marking, 
it is ſaid in the Revelations that all were obliged (b) to re- 
tive the mark of the beaſt in their right hand, or in their _ 
Jore-heads ; and that St. Paul ſays of himſelf, (e) [bear | 
in my body the marks. of the Lord Jeſus. 
The citizens of Lacedaemonia were of two forts, either 


thoſe who inhabited Sparta itſelf, and who-for that reaſon la 
were- called Spartans, or. thoſe who lived in the country, In bp 
-Lycurgus's time, the Spartans amounted to nine thouſand, for 
and the; others to thirty thouſand, This number ſeems to 12 
have been ſomewhat diminiſhed in the time of Xerxes, as * 
Demaratus, ſpeaking to him of the Lacedacmonian troops, | 
eomputes only eight thouſand Spartans, .. The latter were dr 
the flower of the nation; and we may judge of the value with 
they ſet upon them, by the anxiety the republic expreſſed 8 
for three or four hundred, beſieged by the Athenians in wi 
the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, where they were taken pri- 0 
ſoners. The Lacedaemonians generally ſpared the troops 7 
af their country very much, and ſent only a few of them * 
into the armies, When a Lacedacmonian general was aſked, regi 
how many Spartans there was in the army? he anſwered, 18 
As many as. are neceſſary to repulſe the enemy. They Few 
ſerved the ſtate at their own expence, and it was not till eigh 
aftera length of time that they received pay from the pub- whit 
lic. The greateſt number of the troops in the two repub- 14 
lies were compoſed of the allies, who were paid by the valr 
eities which ſent them. ed t 

The foreign troops in the pay of the republic, to the Wy 
aid of which they were called in, were (tiled Mercenaries. Ha 


The Spartans never marched without helots ; and we 
(b) Rev. xiii, x6, (e) Gal. vi. 27, 
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Fave ſeen, that, in the battle of Plataca, every citizen hack 


ſeven, I do not believe this number was fixed, nor do I well 
comprehend for what ſervice they were deſigned. It would 
have been very ill policy, to have put arms into the hands 
of ſo great a number of ſlaves, generally much diſcontent - 
ed with their maſters harſh treatment of them; and Who, 
in conſequence; had every thing” to fear from them in x 
battle. Herodotus however, in the paſſage I have citeck 
from him, repreſents them as carrying arms in hs fel 
as light-armed foldiers. . 

Tue infantry conſiſted of two kinds of ſoldiers; The 
one were heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, 
half-pikes, and ſcymitars. The other were light · armed, that 
is to ſay, with bows and ſlings. They were commonly 

laced in the front of the battle, or upon the wings, as a 
alt line, to ſhoot their arrows, and fling their jayelins and 
ſtones at the enemy; and when they had diſcharged; they” 
retired: through the intervals behind the battalions _— 
ſecond line, and continued their volleys. 

d) Thucydides, in deſcribing the battle of Mts; 
divides the Lacedaemonian troops in this manner, There: 
were ſeven regiments, of four companieveach; without in- 
cluding the'Squirites, to the number of fix hundred. Theſe” 
were horſemen, of whom I ſhall ſoon ſpeak further. The 
company conſiſted, according to the Greek interpreter, of 
an hundred and twenty-eight men; and was fubdivided 
into four platoons, each of thirty-two men. $0, that a 
regiment amounted to five hundred and twelye men; and 
the ſeven made together three thouſand five hundred - 
ſcore and four, Each platoon had four men ih front, and 
eight in depth; for that was the uſual depth of the files, 
which the officers might change according to occaſion. 

The Lacedaemonians did not actually begin to uſt ca - 
valry; till after the war with Meſſene, where they perceiv- 
ed their want of it. (e) They raiſed their horſe principally 


in a ſmall city not far from Lacedaemon, called Sciror,. 25 


from whence theſe troops were denominated Sciriter, or 


@ * run. ton p. 390» 
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S$quirites. They were always on the extremity of the left 
Wing, and this was their polt by right,” 
Qaxalry was tilt N The 
Gituation of Attica, broke with-abundance of mountains, was 
the cauſe of this. It did nat amount, after the war with the 
Perſians, which was the time when the proſperity of Greece 


was at+the higheſt, to more than three hundred horſe ;. 
but increaſed afterwards to — hundred: a ſmall bo- 


dy for ſo powerful a republic. n 
I have already obſerved, that amongſt the antients, 25 
well-Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the ſtirrup; 


2 Grades WE CET 
on 


— —Corpors ſalts 

Ms. eee in equos, a. I. XI. v. 28 7. 

: And with a leap fit ſteady on the bore. 25 

ier the horſe, broke early to that kind of manages 

would ſtoop down before, to give his maſter the —. —4 
9 mn. Mee 8 | 


ve; 3 # 
eee allen, bia, et armor. | 


De more, inflexis praebebat ſcandere terga- 4898 
Crurila . Sil. Ital. de equo Coeli equ, Rom. 


"Thoſe, whom age or weaknefs rendered heavy, made uſe 
of a ſervant in mounting on horſeback ; in which they i- 
mitated the Perſians, with whom it was the e mon cuſ- 
tom. Gracchus cauſed fine ſtones to be placed on each 
fide of the great roads. of Italy, at certain diſtances from 
oe another, to e to get on horſeback Ws 
the aſſiſtance of any body *. 

I am ſurpriſed that the Athenians, expert as n 
in the art of war, did not diſtinguiſh, that the cavalry was 
the moſt eſſential part of an- army, eſpecially in battles ; 


1 


and that ſome of their generals did not turn their attention | 
that way, as Themiſtocles did in regard to maritime affairs. 


Kenophon was well capable of rendering them a like 


* AvaConror u Nigg vg This word eyaCoacuy, ſiguiſies a ſcrvunt, 
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he was perfectly apprifed. He wrote two treatiſes upon 
this ſubject; one of which regards the care it is neceſſary 
to take of horſes, and how to underſtand and break them ; 


worth the reading of all who profeſs arms, In the latter, 
be ſtates the means of placing the cavalry in honopr,- and 
lays down rules upon the art military in general, which 
might be of very great uſe to all thoſe 2 
the trade of war. 

rene 


10 ſes with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a Pagan, 


recommends the practice of religion, a veneration ſor the: 


gods, and the neceſſity of imploring their aid upon all oc- - 
cCaſioas. He repeats this maxim in thirteen different places 
of a tract, in other reſpects brief enough; and rightly judg+ 


mg, that theſe religious inſinuations might give ſome peo- 


ple offence, he makes a kind of apology for them, and 


eoncludes the piece with a reflection, which I ſhall repeat 
entire in this place. If any one, ſays he, nuonders;. 
that I inſiſi ſo much here upon the neceſſity of not forming: 
any enterprize, without fin endeavouring to render the 
Divinity favourable and propitious; let bim reflect, that 


there are in war a thouſand unforeſeen and obſeure con- bi 


Jundures, wherein the generals, vigilant to take advan- 


tages, and lay ambuſcader for each other, from the un- 


certainty of an enemy's motions, can tate no other coun- 


fel than that of the god. Nothing is doubiſul or obſcure: 


with them; They unfold the future to whomſeever they: 
pleaſe, on the inſpection of the: intrails of beaſti, by the- 
ſinging of birds, by viſions, or in dreams. Now, aue may 
preſume, that the god are more inclined to illuminate 


the minds of ſuch ar conſult them; not only in urgent 


neceſſities, but who at all times, and when no dangers 
threaten them; render them all the 2 manu, 
of which they are capable. 


It became this great man to erect inptipaticr” 


inſtructions to his ſon Gryllus, to whom he addreſſes the 


treatiſe we mention, and who, according to the common 


opinion, was appointed to diſcipline the Athenian cavalry. 


to which he adds the exerciſe of the ſquadron; both well 
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forces. 


r the Aenne were inferior to the eee 
in reſpect to cavalry, they carried it infinitely againſt 
them ia naval affairs; and we have ſeen their abilities that 

way make them maſters at ſea, and zire chem a great ſu- 

periority to all the other ſtates of Greeee. As this ſub- 
ct is very neceſſary to the underſtanding many paſſages 
in this hiſtory, I ſhall treat it more extenſively than other 
matters; and ſhall make great uſe of what the learned fa- 
ther Don Bernard de Montfaucon has ei in his 

books upon antiquity. 1 

I ÿbhe principal parts of a ſhip were the prow or bead, 
the poop or ſtern, and the middle, called in Latin carina, 

the hulk or waſte. 

The Pxow was the part in the front of tlie waſte or 


belly of the ſhip. It was generally adorned with paintings 


and different ſculptures of pods; men, or animals. The 

beak, called rerum, lay lower, and leveEwith the wa- 

ter: it was a piece of timber which projected from the 

you covered at the point with braſs, and- ſometimes yew 
The Greeks termed it t 


222 ſhip oppotite- w/the GP 
called the Poo v. There the pilot ſat, and held the helm, 


which was a longer and larger oar than the reſt. | 
The Was TE was the hollow of the veſſel, or the hold; 
The ſhips were of two kinds. The one were towed 
with dars, which were ſhips of war; the other carried fails, 
and were. veſſels of burden, intended for commerce and 
tranſports. Both of them ſometimes made uſe of oars and 
ſails together, but that very rarely. The ſhips of war 
are allo very often called. long ſhips by authors, and by 
that name diſtinguiſhed from ches of burden. 
The long ſhips were further divided into two denne 
thoſe which were called actfuariae navet, and were very 
light veſſels, like our brigantines ; and thoſe called only 
| long Ships. The firſt were uſually termed open Dip 
bids they ang no decks, - Of theſe 19 veſſels there 
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_ were ſome larger than ordinary; of which fime had tuen 


ty, ſome thirty, and others forty; dars, half on one fide, 


and half on che other, all on the fame line. 


The long ſhips, Which were uſed in war, were of two 


forts. . Some had only one rank of oars on each fide; the 
others two, three, four, five, or a greater numbers tu fore, 
ty; but theſe laſt were rather for ſhew than uſGGF. 

The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called apbracti: 
that is to Lans uncovered'z and bad no decks. - This di> 
ſtiaguiſned them from the catapradi, which had decks. 
They had only ſmall places to TOE. pes the head 2 
ſtern. in the time of action. 

The ſhips. moſt commonly uſed i in the oak Hf of the 
antients, were thoſe which carried from three to five ranks. 
or benches of oars, and were called ?riremes and-guin- 
quUErEMES, 7442 T7 FT n 

It is a great queſtion, and has given occaſion for abun- 
dance of learned diſſertations, how theſe branches of oars 
were diſpoſed, Some will have it, that they were placed at 
length, like the ranks of oars in the modern galle ys. Others 
maintain, that the ranges af the biremes, triremes, quinque- 
remes, and ſo on to the number of forty in fome veſſels, 
were one above another. To ſupport this laſt opinion, in- 
numerable paſſages are cited from antient authors, which 
ſeem to leave no manner of doubt in it, and /are-confider- 
ably corroborated. by the column of Trajan, which repre- 
ſents theſe ranks: one above another. Father Montfau- 
con, however, avers, that all the perſons of greateſt (kill 
in naval affairs whom he had conſulted, declared, that 
the thing conceived ip that manner ſeemed to them ut- 
terly impoſſible. But ſuch a way of reaſoning is a weak 
proof againſt, the experience of ſo many ages, confirmed 
by ſo many authors. It is true, that in admitting theſe 
ranks of oars to be diſpoſed perpendicularly one above a- 
nother, it is not caſy to comprehend how they could be 
worked: but in the biremes and triremes of the column of 


Trajan, the lower ranks are anne 
were riſing by degrees. 


U Unees,. the ſhips with ſereral ranks of 0ars 
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were not known; they made uſe of long ſhips, in which 


the rowers, of 8 number they were, worked all 


upon the ſame line. (f) Such was the fleet which the 
Greeks ſent againſt Troy. It was compoſed of twelve hun- 
_ dred fait; of which the galleys of Boeotia had each an hun- 


dred and twenty men, and thoſe of Philoctetes fifty ; and 


this no doubt intends the greateſt and ſmalleſt veſſels. Their 


galleys had no decks, but were built like common boats 3 
which is ſtill practiſed, fays Thucydides, by the pirates, 
to prevent their being ſo foon diſcovered at a diſtance. 


(g) The Corinthians are ſaid to have been the firſt who 


changed the form of ſhips, and inſtead of fimple galleys, 


made veſſels with three ranks, in order to add, by the 
multiplicity of oars, to the ſwiftneſs and impetuoſity of 


their motion. Their city, advantageouſly ſituated be- 
tween two ſeas, lay well for commerce, and ſerved as a 
ſtaple for merchandiſe.” From their example, the inha» 


bitants of Corcyra, and the” tyrants of Sieily, equipped 


alſo many galleys of three benches, a little before the war 
againſt the Perſians, It was about the ſame time the A- 


thenians, at the warm inſtances of Themiſtocles, Wo 
ſoreſaw the war which ſoon broke out, built ſhips of the 
fame form, the whole deck not being yet in uſe ; an 


from theneeforth they applied themſelves to navel affairs 
with incredible ardor and ſucceſs, | 
© The beak of the prow (ro/ſirum) was that part of the 


veſſel of which moſt uſe was made in ſea-fights. (h) Ari- 


ſton of Corinth perſuaded the Syraeuſans, when their city 
was beſieged by the Athenians, to make their prows lower 
and ſhorter; which advice gained them the victory, For the 


prows of the Athenian veſſels being very high, and very 


weak, their beaks ſtruck only the parts above water, and 


for that reaſon did little damage to the enemy's ſhips ; 
whereas the Syracufans, whoſe prows were ſtrong and 


low, and their beaks level with the water, at a Giogle dow: 
often ſunk the triremes of the Athenians, + 


Tus ſorts of people ſerved: on board theſe n * 


The one were employed in ſteering and working the ſhip; 
I Thucyd. I. i. p. 8. (g) Id. p. 10. (h) Diod. I. ii. p. 14. 
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Who were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, naurac. 
The reſt were ſoldiers, intended ſor the fight ; and are 
meant in Greek by the word cl. This diſtindtion 
was not underſtood in the early times, when the ſame 
perſons rowed, fought, and did all the neceſſary work of 
the ſhip; which was alſo not wholly diſuſed in later days. 
For (i) Thucydides, in deſcribing the arrival of the A- 
thenian fleet at the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, obſerves, that 
only the rowers of the loweſt bench remained in the ſhips, 


and that the reſt went on ſhore with their arms 4 


© 2. The condition of the rowers was very . 
borious. I have already ſaid, chat the rowers, as well 
as mariners; were all citizens and freemen, and not ſlaves 
or ſtrangers, as in theſe days. The rowers were diſtin - 
guiſhed by their ſeveral 8 The lower rank were 
called Thalamitae, the middle Zugitae, and the higheſt 


| Thranitac. Thucydides remarks, that the latter had 


greater pay than the reſt, becauſe they worked with long- 
er and heavier oars than thoſe of the lower benches. * It 
ſeems that the crew, in order to act in concert, and with 
better effect, were ſometimes guided by the ſinging of a 
man, and ſometimes by the ſound of an inſtrument ; and 
this- grateful harmony ſerved not only to regulate the mo- 
tion of their oars, but to diminiſn and ſooth the . 
their labour. 

It is a queſtion amongſt the learned, . there was- 


a man to every oar in theſe great ſhips, or ſeveral, as in 


the galleys of theſe days. What Thucydides obſerves 
on the pay of the Tranitae, ſeems to imply that they 
worked ſingle. For if others had ſhared the work with 
them, wherefore had they greater pay given them than 
thoſe who managed an oar alone, as the Jatter had as much, 
and perhaps det ab ac: wie. Father Mont- 


(i) Thucyd. 1. iv. p. 275. 


Muſicam natura ipfa videtur ad tolerandos f̃ellius labores veluti 


muneri nobis dediſſe. Siquidem et remiges cantus hortatur; nec ſo- 
lum in üs opetibus, in quibus pturium conatus præeunte ali un jurunda 
Face 2 a ſed etiam ſingulorum fatigatio quamlibet ſe rudi mo- 
dulatione ſolatur „ Quiatil, Li, c. 10. | 
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Faucon believes, that inthe ref. of five ranks there wigin 
be ſeveral men to one oar. 

He who took care of cha hdd cops; a 
ded the veſſel, was called nauclerus, and was the princi- 
pal officer. The ſecond was the pilot, gubernator ; his 


place was in the poop, where be held the helm in liv hand, 


and ſteered the veſſel, His {kill conſiſted in knowing the 
coaſts, ports, rocks, ſhoals, and eſpecially the winds and 


ſtars; eee eee e the pilot 


had nothing t direct him during the night but the ſtars, 
2. The ſoldiers, who fought in the ſhips, were armed 
almoſt in the fame manner with the land forces. (k) The 
Athenians, at the battle of Salamin, had an hundred and 
fourſcore veſſels, and in each of them eighteen fighting 
men, four of whom were archers, and the reſt heavy-armed 
troops. The officer who-commanded theſe ſoldiers was 
called ets ART Wes the whole fleet 
crear x05, OT rarer. 

We cannot exactly ag the number of foes, main 
ann, and rowers, that ſerved on board each ſhi 
generally amounted to two hundred, more or I 
| pears from Herodotus's eſtimate of the Perſian fleet in the 
time of Xerxes, and in other places where he mentions 


that of the Greeks. 1 mean here the great veſſels, the | 


triremes, which were the ſpecies molt in uſe. 

The pay of thoſe who ſerved in theſe ſhips varied very 
much at different times. When young Cyrus arrived in 
Aſia (1), it was only three oboli, which was half a drachma, 
or five pence; and the treaty * between the Perſians and 

Lacedaemonians was concluded upon this foot ; which 

gives reaſon to believe, that the uſual pay was three oboli. 

Cyrus, at Lyſander's requeſt, added a fourth, which made 

ſixpence halfpenny a day. (m) It was often raiſed to a 

whole drachma, about ten pence French. In the fleet fit- 


(k) Plut. in Themiſt. p. 119. "0 Xenoph, nn 487» 
(m) Thucyd. I. vi. p 432. . 5 
* This treaty ſtipulated; that the Perſians ſhould 1 rhirty mine 
a- month for each ſhip, which was half a talent; the whole umount 
ed to three oboli a-day for every man (hat ford HWA _ 
+ About 8400 l. Sterling, 
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ted out againſt Sicily, the Athenians gave a PU a-day 
to the troops, The ſum of ſixty talents (u) T, which the 
people of Egeſta advanced the Athenians monthly for the 
maintaining of ſixty ſhips, ' ſhews; that the pay of each 
veſſel for a month amounted to a talent, that is to ſay, 
to three thouſand livres; which ſuppoſes, that each ſhip's 
company conſiſted of two hundred men, each of whom re- 
ceived a drachma, or ten pence, a- day. As the officers 
pay was higher, the republic pethaps either furniſtied the 
overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the ſum 
advanced for a' veſſel, by abativg — in the 8 5 
the private men. , 
The ſame may be faid of the land-troops, as lks b 
ſaid of the ſeamen, except that the horſe had double their 
pay. It appears that the ordinary pay of the foot was 
three oboli a - day, and that it was augmented according 
to times and occaſions, (o) Thimbron the Lacedaemo- 
nian, when he marched againſt Tiſſaphernes, promiſed a 
daric a · month to each ſoldier, two to a captain, and four 
to the colonels. Now, a datic a · month is four oboli a- 
day. Young Cyrus, to animate his troops, whom a too 


long march bad diſcouraged, inſtead of one daric, promiſed 
one and a half to each ſoldier, which mags ry a pint | 


ma, or ten pence French, a-day. 2 
It may be aſked how the Lacedaemonians; whoſe iron 


coin, the only ſpecies current amongſt them; would go no 


where elſe, could maintain armies. by ſea and land, and 
where they found money for their ſubſiſtance. It is not 
to be doubted but they raiſed it, as the Athenians did, by 
contributions from their allies j and ſtill more from the ci - 
ties, to hich they gave liberty, and protected; or from 
thoſe they had conquered from their enemies. Their ſe - 
cond fund for paying their fleet and armies was the aids 
they drew from the for. of _ as We have lng on ſe· 
veral occaſions. anne 
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_ Seer, v. Peculiar WRAY of the Athenians. 


== furniſhes us with almoſt all the matter up- 4 
on this head. Every body knows how well he ſuc- . 

ceeds in copying nature in its portraits, and how proper a 
perſon he was to trace the character of a people, whole ge- 
nius and manners he had ſtudied with ſo profound an at · 
tention. = 

(p) “I. * The people of Athens, ſays Plutarch, 
were eaſily provoked to anger, and as eaſily induced to 
«« reſume their ſentiments of benevolence and compaſſion.” 
Hiſtory ſupplies us with an infinitude of examples of this 
kind: The- ſentence of death paſſed againſt the inhabi- 
tants of Mitylene, and revoked the next day; the condem- 
nation of the ten generals, and that of Socrates, both fol- 
lowed with an immediate repentance, and the moſt lively 
grief, 

I. + They were better pleaſed with penetrating, and 
< almoſt gueſſing an affair of themſelves than to give them- 
<< ſelves leiſure to be informed in it * andi in all 
« its extent. 

Nothing is more ſurpriſing than this circumſtance in their 
character, which it is very hard to conceive, and ſeems « 
almoſt incredible. Artificers, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, mar- 
iners, are generally a dull, heavy kind of people, 
and very groſs in their conceptions ;- but the people of A- 
thens were of a quite different turn. They had naturally 
an amazing penetration, vivacity, and even delicacy of 
wit, I have already mentioned what happened to Theo- 
| praſtus. “ He was cheapening ſomething of an old woman at 
Athens that ſold herbs: No, Mr. Stranger, ſaid ſhe, you 
ſhall have it for no leſs. He was ſtrangely ſurpriſed to ſee 
himſelf treated as a ſtranger, who had paſſed almoſt his 


(p) Plut. in praecept. reip. ger. p.,793- 
o Inwos Amato euximmrog £71 Tpog op. evpcera troc po ixtor. 
+ MaAxov oZrws vrovorv, » $1$aoxtoFo: nab” novyiar Brrogjurvocs 
Cum Theophraſtas retur ex aniculaquadam, quanti ali- 
quid venderet, ethefpondi illa, atque addidiſſet: Hoſpes, non pote mi- 
oris; tulit moleſte, ſe non effugere hoſpitis ſpeciem, cum actatem 
4 ** 


Athenis, optimeque logueretur, Cic Cic, de Clar, Orat ni 17, 
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whole life at Athens, and who piqued himſelf upon ex, 
celling all others in the elegance of his language. It was 
| however from that ſhe knew he was not of her country. 
We have ſaid that the Athenian ſoldiers knew the fine pal 
ſages of Euripides by heart. Theſe artificers and ſoldiers, 
from aſſiſting at the public deliberations, were, beſides, 
verſed in affairs of ſtate, and underſtood every thing at half 
a word, We may judge of this from the orations of Demoſt- 
henes, whoſe (tyle we know is ardent, brief, and conciſe. 
III. * As they naturally inclined to relieve perſons 
of a low condition and mean circumſtances, ſo were they 
0 fond of converſations ſeaſoned with pleaſantry, and pro- 

per to make people laugh. 
(] They aſſiſted perſons of a mean condition, becauſe 
from ſuch they had nothing to apprehend in regard to their 
liberty, and ſaw in them the characters of equality and re- 
ſemblance with themſelves. They loved pleaſantry, and 
ſhewed in that they were men; but men abounding with 
humanity and indulgende, who underſtood. raillery, who 
were not prone to take offence, nor over-delicate in point 
| of the reſpect to be paid them, One day, when the aſſem- 
bly was fully formed, and the people bad already taken 
their places and ſat down, Cleon, after having made them 
wait his coming a long while, appeared at laſt with a wreath 
of flowers upon his head, and deſired the people to adjourn 
their deliberations to the next day. Fer to day,” ſaid he, 
I have buſineſ;. 1 have been ſacrificing to the gods, and 
am to entertain ſome ſtrangers my friend at ſupper. 
The Athenians, ſetting up a laugh, roſe, and broke up the 
aſſembly. At Carthage, ſuch a pleaſantry would have coſt 
any man his life, that had preſumed to vent it, and to — 4 
ſuch a liberty with a + proud, haughty, jealous, mor 

people, ofa genius averſe to complacency, and Icfeinclined 
to humour, Upon another occaſion the orator Stratocles, 
having informed the people of a victory, and in conſequence - 
cauſed ſacrifices to be offered, three days after news came 
| (d) Xenoph. de Athen rep. p. 691, | 
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of the defeat of the army. As the people expreſſed their 


diſcontent and reſentment upon the falſe information, he 


aſked them, of what they had to complain, and what 
* harm he had done them, in making them paſs three days 


more agreeably than they would elſe have done. 


iv. * They were pleaſed with hearing themſelves praiſ- 
*« ed, and could not bear to be railed at, or criticiſed.” The 


Teaſt acqueintance with Ariſtophanes and Demoſthenes, 


will ſhew, with what addreſs and effect they employed 


praiſes and criticiſm with regard to-the people of Athens, 


(r) When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity 


ſays the ſame Plutarch in another place, the Athenian peo- 


ple diverted themſelves with the orators who flattered them: 
but in important affairs and emergencies of the ſtate, th 
became ſerious, and gave the preference do thoſe, wh 
cuſtom it had been to oppoſe their unjuſt delires, ſuch as 


Pericles, Phocion, and Demoſthenes. 


„. + They kept thoſe who governed them in awe, 


and ſhewed their humanity even to their enemies. 


The people of Athens made good uſe of the talents of 
thoſe whodiſtinguiſhed theniſelves by their eloquence and 
prudence ; but they were full of ſuſpicion, and k kept them 


ſelves always on their guard againſt their ſuperiority of 


genius and ability: they took pleafure, in reſtraining their 
courage, and leſſening their glory and reputation. This 
may be judged from the oſtraciſm, which was inſtituted 
only as a curb on thoſe, whoſe merit and popularity ran too 
high, and which ſpared neither the greateſt nor the moſt 
worthy perſons. The batred of tyranny and tyrants, which 


Was in a manner innate in the Athenians, made them ex- 


tremely jealous and — or their mc with 


regard to thoſe who governed. 


As to what relates to their enemies, they did not threa- 
ten them with rigour ; they did not make an inſolent uſe of 
vigory, nor exereiſe any Wb towards che RS 


(r) Plut. in Phocion. p. 746. 
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The amneſty decreed after the tyranny of the Thirty, 


ſhews that they could forget the e which had been 


done them. 

Io theſe different chara@erifdics, which Plutarch unites 
in the ſame paſſage of his works, ſome others may be 
added, extracted principally from the ſame author. 


VI. It was from this “ fund of humanity and benero 
lence, of which I have now ſpoke, and which was natu - 


ral to the Athenians, that they were ſo attentive to the 
rules of politeneſs, and fo delicate in point of juſt beha - 
viouf; qualities one would not expect to find-among the 


common people. - (s) In the war againſt Philip of Macedon, 


having intercepted one of his couriers, they read all the 
letters he carried, except that of Olympias his wife, which 
they returned ſealed up and unopened, out of regard to con- 
jugal love and ſecrecy, the rights of which are facred, 
and ought to be reſpected even amongſt enemies. The 
ſame Athenians having decreed, that a ſtrict ſearch ſhould 
be made after the preſents diſtributed by Harpalus amongſt 


2 the orators, would not ſuffer the houſe of Callicles, who 
Was lately married, to be viſited; out of reſpect for his 


bride, not long brought home. Such behaviour is not very 
common, and upon like occaſions nne en 
upon forms and politeneſs. 

VII. The taſte of the Athenians fos all arts ds,” 
is too well known to requite dwelling long upon it in this 


| place. Beſides which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of ĩt 


with ſome extent elſewhere. But we cannot ſee, without 
admiration, a people compoſed, for the moſt part, as 1 


have ſaid before, of artifans, husbandmen, ſoldiers, and 
mariners, carry delicacy of taſte in every kind to fo high 


a degree of perfection, which ſeems the peculiar attribute 


of a more exalted condition, and a noble education. 
VIII. It is no lefs wonderful, that this people + ſhould 

have ſuch great views, and roſe ſo high in their preten - 

fions. In the war Alcibiades made them ern aa 


(e) Phu, in Demetr. p. 898. 
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with eee unbounded hopes, they did not con- 
fine themſelves to the taking of Syracuſe, or the conqueſt 
of Sicily, but had already added Italy, Peloponneſus, Ly- 
bia, the Carthaginian ſtates, and the empire of the ſea, to 
+ the pillars of Hercules. Their enterpriſe failed, but they had 
formed it; and the taking of Syracuſe, which ſeemed no great 
difficulty, might have enabled them to put it in execution. 
IX. The ſame people, ſo great, and one may fay, ſo 
haughty in their projects, had nothipg of that character in 
other reſpects. In what regarded the expence of the ta- 
ble, dreſs, furniture, private buildings, and, in a word, 


private life, they were frugal, ſimple, modeſt, and poor; 


but ſumptuous and magnificent in all things public, and 

capable of doing honour to the ſtate. Their victoriea, 
conqueſts, wealth, and continval communication with the 
people of Aſia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, 
pomp, not vain profuſion, amongſt them. (t) Xenophonob- 
ſerves, that a citizen could not be diſtinguiſhed from a ſlave 
by his 4refs.-The richeſt inhabitants, and the moſt famous 
generals, were not aſhamed to go to market themſelves, - 
It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and 
formed ſo many excellent perſons in the arts of war and 
government; in philoſophy, eloquence, poeſy, painting, 
- ſculpture and architecture: of having furniſhed alone more 
great men in every kind than any other city in the world; 
if perhaps we except Rome, which had imbibed learn- 
ing and arts from her, and knew how to apply her leſſons 


to the beſt advantage; of having been in ſome ſort the 


ſchool and tutor of almoſt the whole univerſe ; of having 


4 ſerved, and {till continuing to ſerve, as the model for nati- 


ons, Which pique themſelves molt upon the excelleneꝝ of 
= in a word, of having taught the language, and pre- 
ſeribed the laws of all that regards the talents and,produc- 
tions, of che mind. The part of this hiſtory, wherein I ſhall 
ncat the ſciences. and ine, en S 
* De rep. Athen . p. 693. > 
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X. 1 ſhall: cnclude this deſcription of „ 
with one more attribute, which:cannot be denied them, an 
appears evidentlyin all their actions and enterpriſes ; and 
that is, their ardent love of liberty. This was their dar- 
ling paſſion, and great principle of policy. We fee them, 
from the commencement of the war with the Perſians, ſa- 
crifice every thing to the liberty of Greece, They aban- 


don without the leaſt regret, their lands, eſtates, city ant 


houſes, and remove to their ſhips, in order to fight the 
common enemy, whoſe view was to inſlave them. What 
could be more glorious for Athens, than, when all the al- 
lies were trembling at the vaſt offers made her by the king; 


of Perſia, to anfwer his ambaſſador by the mouth of (u) 
Ariſtides, that all the gold and filver in the world was 


not capable of tempring them to fell their own, or the li- 


berty of Greece? It was from ſuch generous ſentiments 


that the Athetians, not only became the bulwark of Greece, 
but preſerved the reſt of Europe, and all the weſtern 
invaſion of the Perſiaus. 


Theſe greſt qualities were mingled with great defelts, 


often the vexy reverſe of them, ſuch as we may imagine 


in a fluctuating, ER Eg 
Athenians, " os 
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and Athenians. © 
Cannor refuſe giving a place here to what Mr. Bof- 
ſuet fays upon the character of the Lacedaemonians 
and Athenians. The paſſage is long, but will not appear 


ſio, and includes all that is wanting to a N knowlegs 


of the genius of both thoſe-people. 

Amongſt all the republics of which Greece was com- 
poſed, Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubredly the 
principal. No people could have more wit than the Athe- 


nians, nor more ſolid fenfe than the . 


Athens affected pleaſure ; the Lacedaemonian way of 
was hard and laborious. Both To | glory and * LP 


6 * 


muſtrious with the arts alſo, and thoſe who excelled is + 
them, will ſet this in a clear light. 
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but the liberty of Athens tended to licence; and control - 


led by ſevere laws at Lacedaemon, the more reſtrained it | r. 
was at home, the more ardent it was to extend itſelf in p 
rule abroad. Athens was allo for reigning, but upon a- ws 
nother principle, i in which intereſt had a ſhare with glory. » | 
Her citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and the ſo- n 
vereigaty at ſea had enriched her. To continue in the * 
ſole poſſeſſion of all commerce, there was nothing ſhe | 
would not have ſubjected to her power; and her riches, _ 
which inſpired this paſſion, ſupplied her with the means of — 
gratifying it. On the contrary, at Lacedaemon money was *. 
in contempt. As all the laws tended to make the latter * 
a military republic, the glory of arms was the ſole object * 
that ingroſſed her citizens. From thence ſhe naturally | 
affected dominion ; and the more ſhe was above intereſt, 4b 
the more ſhe abandoned herſelf to ambition, * 
Lacedaemon, from her regular life, was ſteady and de- = 
terminate in her maxims and meaſures. Athens was more eb 
lively and active, and the people too much maſters. Their ] 
laws and philoſophy had indeed the moſt happy eſſects up- 85 
on ſuch exquiſite natural parts as theirs, but reaſon alone rie 
was not capable of keeping them within due bounds. (x) A ru 
_ wiſe Athenian, who knew admirably the genius of his coun- ** 


try, informs us, that fear was neceſſary to thoſe too ar- 
dent and free ſpirits ; and that it was impoſſible to govern 
them, after the victory at Salamin had removed their fears 


of the Perſians. 

Two things then ruined them; the glory of their great Bao 
actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity of theit preſent conditi- re? 
on. The magiſtrates were no longer heard, and as Perſia ah 

was afflicted with exceſſive ſlavery, ſo Athens, ſays Plato, 
experienced all the evils of exceſſive liberty, 1 
Thoſe two great republics, ſo contrary in their manners and ed 
| conduct, interfered with each other in the deſi ign they had vil 
each formed of ſubjecting all Greece ; ſo that they were thi 
always enemies, more from the contrariety of their inte- of 
Fells than the incompatibility of their humours. of 


The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the do- 
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minion of either the one or the other; for, beſides the 
deſire of preſerving their liberty, they found the empire 
of thoſe two republics too grievous to bear. That of the 


Lacedaemonians was ſevere. That people were obſerved 


to have ſomething almoſt brutal in their character. (y) A 
government too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered 


their tempers too haughty, auſtere, and imperious in pow 


er: beſides which they could never expect to live in peace 
under the influence of a city, which being formed for war, 
could not ſupport itfelf, but by continuing perpetually in 
arms. (z) So that the Lacedaemonians were capable of 

attaining the command, and all the world were afraid they 
ſhould do fo. 

(a) The Athenians were naturally bling and agree- 
able. Nothing was more delightful to behold than their 
city, in which feaſts and games were perpetual; where 
wit, liberty, and the various paſſions of men, daily exhi- 
bited new objects. But the inequality of their conduct diſ- 
guſted their allies, and was ſtill more inſupportable to their 
dyn ſubjects. It was impoffible for them not to expe» 
rience the extravagance and caprice of a flattered people z 
that is to ſay, according to Plato, ſomething more dange- 
rous than the ſame exceſſes in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

Theſe two cities did not permit Greece to continue in 
repoſe. We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other wars, 
which were always occaſioned, or fomented, by the jea · 
Jouſy of Lacedaemon and Athens. But the fame jealou- 
ſies which involved Greece in troubles, ſupported it in ſome 
meaſure, and prevented its falling into the dependance of 
either the one or the other of thoſe republics. 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greece 
and accordingly the whole myſtery of their politics conſiſt 
ed in keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and fomenting thoſe di- 
viſions. Lacedaemon, which was the moſt ambitious, was 
the firſt that gave them occaſion to enter into the quarrels 
of the Greeks.” They engaged in them from the ſole view 
of making themſelves maſters of the whole nation; and 


(y) Ariſtot. Polit. I. l. p. 4. 2) Xenoph. de rep. Lacon. 
(a) Plat, 6. de rops L vi W MY | 
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but the liberty of Athens tended to licence; and control- 
led by ſevere laws at. Lacedaemon, the more reſtrained it 
was at home, the more ardent it was to extend itſelf in 


rule abroad. Athens was alſo for reigning, but upon a- 


nother principle, i in which intereſt had a ſhare with glory. 
Her citizens excelled in the art of navigation, and the ſo- 
vereigaty at ſea had enriched her. To continue 1n the 


Mole. poſſeſſion of all commerce, there was nothing ſhe 
would not have ſubjected to her power; and her riches, 


which inſpired this paſſion, ſupplied her with the means of 
gratifying it. On the contrary, at Lacedaemon money was 
in contempt. As all the laws tended to make the latter 
a military republic, the glory of arms was the ſole object 


that ingroſſed her citizens. From thence ſhe naturally 


aſſected dominion ; and the more ſhe was above intereſt, 


the more ſhe «5d WS herſelf to ambition, | 
Lacedaemon, from her regular life, was ſteady and de- 
terminate in het maxims and meaſures. Athens was mort 


lively and active, and the people too much maſters. Their 


laws and philoſophy had indeed the moſt happy eſſects up- 


on ſuch exquiſite natural parts as theirs, but reaſon alone 
was not capable of keeping them within due bounds. (x) A 


wiſe Athenian, who knew admirably the genius of his coun- 


try, informs us, that fear was neceſſary to thoſe too ar- 
dent and free ſpirits ; and that it was impoſſible to govern 


them, after the victory at Salamin had removed their fears 


of the Perſians. 
Tuo things then ruined them; the glory of their great 
actions, and the ſuppoſed ſecurity of their preſent conditi- 
on. The magiſtrates were no longer heard, and as Perſia 
was afflicted with exceſſive ſlavery, ſo Athens, ſays Plato, 
experienced all the evils of exceſſive liberty. 

' Thoſe two great republics,ſo contrary in their manners and 
conduct, interfered with each other in the deſign they had 


each formed of ſubjecting all Greece; ſo that they were 
always enemies, more from the contrariety of their inte- 
rells, than the incompatibility of their humours. -* 


The Grecian cities were againſt ſubmitting to the do- 
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on of either the one or the other; for, beſides the 


Gee oy preſerving their liberty, they found the empire 
of thoſe two republics too grievous to bear. That of the 
Lacedaemonĩans was ſevere. That people were obſerved 
to have ſomething almoſt brutal in their character. (y) A 
government too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered 
their tempers too haughty, auſtere, and imperious in pow - 
er: beſides which they cbuld never expect to live in peace 
under the influence of a city, which being formed for war, 
could not ſupport itfelf, but by continuing perpetually in 
arms. (z) So that the Lacedaemonians were capable of 
attaining the command, and all the world were afraid they 
ſhould do fo. 

(a) The Athenians were naturally obliging and agree- 
able. Nothing was more delightful to behold than their 
city, in which feaſts and games were perpetual; where 
wit, liberty, and the various paſſions of men, daily exhi- 
bited new objects. But the inequality of their conduct diſ- 
guſted their allies, and was ſtill more inſupportable to their 
own ſubjects. It was impoſſible for them not to expe» 
rience the extravagance and caprice of a flattered people; 
that is to ſay, according to Plato, ſomething more dange- 
rous than the ſame exceſſes in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

Theſe two cities did not permit Greece to continue in 
repoſe. We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other wars, 
which were always occafioned, or fomented, by the jea · 
Jouſy of Lacedaemon and Athens. But the fame Jealogs 
fies which involved Greece in troubles, ſupported it in ſome 
meaſure, and prevented its falling into the dependance of 
either the one or the other of thoſe republics. 

The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greece 
and accordingly the whole myſtery of their politics conſiſt 
ed in keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and fomenting thoſe di - 
viſions Lacedaemon, which was the moſt ambitious, was 
the firſt that gave them occaſion to enter into the quarrels 
of the Greeks.” They engaged in them from the ſole view 
of making themſelves maſters of the whole nation; and 


(y) Ariſtoe. Polit. 1. i. p. 4. (z) Xenoph. de rep. Lacan. 


(ﬆ) Plat, de rep. I. vii. 
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= induſtrious to weaken the Grecks by their own arms, they 
- - waited only the opportunity to cruſh them all together. 
(b) The ſtates of Greece, in their wars already, regard - 
ed only the King of Perſia, whom they called the Great 
' King, or the King, by way of eminence, as if they had 
already been of the ba opp, of his ſubjects. But it was 
impoſſible that the antient ſpirit of Greece ſhould not re- 
vive, when they were upon the point of falling into ſla- 
very, and the hands of the Barbarians. 
The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppoſe this great 
King, and to ruin his empire. (c) With a ſmall army, 
but bred in the diſcipline we have related, Ageſilaus King 
of Sparta made the Perſians tremble in Aſia Minor, and 
- hewed it was not impoſſible to ſubyert their power. The 
diviſions of Greece alone put a (top to his conqueſts. The 
> famous retreat of the ten thouſand, who, after the death 
| of young Cyrus, made their Way, in a hoſtile manner, 
» - through the whole Perſian empire, and returned into their 
| own country; that action, I ſay, demonſtrated to Greece 
more than ever, that their ſoldiery was invincible, and 
ſuperior to all oppoſers; and that only their domeſtic di- 
viſions could ſabje& them to an enemy too weak to reſiſt 
their united force, 
We ſhall ſee, in the ſeries of this hiſtory, by what me- 
thods Philip Kiog of Macedon, taking advantage of theſe 
diviſions, came at length, between addreſs and force, to 
make himſelf, leſs than the ſovereign of Greece, and to 
oblige the whole nation to march under his colours againſt 
the common enemy. What he had only planned, his ſon 
Alexander brought to perfection; and ſhewed the won- 
dering world, how much ability and valour avail againſt the 
moſt numerous armies and the moſt formidable preparations, 
After theſe reflections upon the government and prin- 
cipal people of Greece, as well in war as peace, and up- 
on their different characters, it remains for me to ſpeak of 
their religion, with which head the next volume will begin. 


(te) Plat. I. iii. de leg. ; Iſoerat. panegyr. (e) Polyb. I. iii, 
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